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WEEKS JUNE 22-29 ORPHEUM, SAN FRANCISCO 
JULY 6-13, ORPHEUM, LOS ANGELES 


Direction, M. S. BENTHAM 


(THANKS TO WILLIE EDELSTEN FOR LONDON ENGAGEMENT OFFER) 


Courtesy of 


Morris Meyerfeld, 
Martin Beck, 
Fred Henderson 
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AMERICAN FILM INVASION 
ABROAD STARTING SOMETHING 





English Exhibitors Seem Panic Stricken, Fro mCabled Reports. 


Exhibitors’ Session at Glasgow Declare Against 
Famous Players-Lasky Intention to Build 


in Britain. 


Some Exhibitors 


Combine to Fight. 





London, July 1. 

With indications pointing to the 
building of hundreds of new cinema 
theatres in the United Kingdom next 
year, it has become the view of wise 
insiders that these indications are 
nothing more than feelers thrown out 
to test the market. It is their idea the 
Famous Players’ enormous cinema 
building corporation is a huge bluff 
to force English exhibitors to sell 
rather than court opposition. 


The plan seems to have every chance 
of success as exhibitors here are al- 
ready scrambling to get under cover. 
They are offering to sell their houses 
to the new concern, payments for same 
to be based on percentage of takings 
at the box office. Furthermore, Eng- 
lish producers are offering their out- 
put for international world release to 
the Famous Players. All they ask in 
return is that the cost of production 
be guaranteed. The only opposition in 
sight is from other American produc- 
ing organizations. This is because the 
average continental production is no 
more suitable to the English than to 
the American market. 


Glasgow, July 1. 

The Kinematograph Exhibitors’ As- 
sociation, which has been in session 
here, took a strong stand against the 
Famous Players-Lasky Building Cor- 
poration. They propose to boycott 
that concern’s producing and distribut- 
ing branch, refusing to rent films from 
it, unless absolute assurances are given 
them that the renting, producing and 
building parts of this huge corporation 
are not in alliance. No such assurance 
has been given them. 
: They feel that if they book films of- 
fered by Famous, they will be indirect- 
ly pouring money into coffers at the 
disposal of the five-million dollar build- 
ing corporation. To do so would be 
to sign their own death warrant. As 
they see it, the building corporation 
intends to erect theatres to put them 
out of business. In addition, they do 
not want to help establish a British 


film monopoly whatever its- American 
affiliations. fj 

To prevent eventual annihilation, 
they left here announcing that they 
would begin at once a campaign of 
propaganda against the Famous com- 
bination. 


London, July 1. 
A crowd of English exhibitors, act- 
ing in co-operation, have cabled to the 
United Artists Corporation (Big 4) in 
New York, asking their help to fight 
the Famous Players-Lasky invasion of 
British territory. 


At the offices of the United Artists, 
729 Seventh avenue, it was stated 
categorically no such appeal had been 
received. In sources close to the man- 
agement of the Pickford-Fairbanks- 
Chaplin-Griffith combination, the idea 
that English exhibitors in a fight 
against F. P.-L. would get help from 
the company headed by W. G. McAdoo 
seemed to create amusement. 


London, July 1. 

Independent exhibitors have formed 
a committee to fight the Famous Play- 
ers organization. They have arranged 
for mass meetings of protest to be held 
in every large city, beginning today. 
They have sent to every newspaper a 
pamphlet explaining their views and 
asking help and co-operation. They are 
also advertising their point of view in 
large type. 


London, July 1. 
William Jury’s Condern Provincial 
Cinematograph Theatres, Limited, has 
appealed for $1,500,000 additional capital 
to be subscribed by the public. This 
new company will be used to build 
theatres to fight the Famous organiza- 
tion. _ 
London, July 1. 
_ H. O. Davis, formerly with Triangle 
in New York, is now with the Western 
Import Company. This company is 
also seeking sites for large cinema the- 
atres in order to compete with the 
Famous Players organization. 


NO MET. “BLACKLIST.” 


Submerged by the flu epidemic dur- 
ing the early months of their Park 
incumbency last season, the American 
Singers weathered the storm, and 
broke about even at the end of an 
eight months’ stay. More ambitious 
the coming season, the organization 
will offer again Maggie Teyte. It has 
also secured Lucy Gaites. 


Orville Harold will not be with the 
organization having signed for three 
years with the Metropolitan forces, 
Cespite the conviction by all grand 
opera singers approached last season 
by the Park group that appearance 
with the Park American Singers meant 
a Met. blacklist. 


The Harold engagement by the Met. 
is a big boost for the Park aggrega- 
tion, since it opens up the way for 
singers of international account to join 
in without fear of Met. reprisal. 
Ruth Miller will also sing with the 
uptown group, and this year sing light 
as well as g. o. roles. Conductor 
Hoggemann, of the Met., will lead the 
g. o. Park programs, and John McGee 
the lighter works. 


The Society of American Singers, 
which has David Bispham and Herbert 
Witherspoon among its pillars, is 
backed largely by the Inshaws, part 
of whose money comes from the legacy 
of the Clydes, of the Clyde line steam- 
ers, through Mrs. Inshaw. 


The new season of the Society of 
American Singers begins at the Park, 
New York, Oct. 13, next. The Frank 
Hall lease of the house for pictures 
ends -with July. 


AUTHOR “CRASHES” IN. 


A. H. Woods signed a contract this 
week with Tex Charwate to write ex- 
clusively for the Woods firm for the 
next five years. Incidently Woods has 
accepted two plays from the author, 
“Shanghied” and “The Wonder Wo- 
man.” He also has three other plays 
under consideration. 

Charwate has been knocking at the 
doors of theatrical managers for the 
past 12 years, but has not had a hearing 
as yet. He has been cowman, vaude- 
ville author and actor, picture player 
and scenario writer, but was unable to 
“crash” into the Broadway set until 
the Woods offer came along. 


OFFER FOR COAST CIRCUIT. 
San Francisco, July 1 
According to a report the Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation has offered 
to purchase a chain of established 
vaudeville theatres on the Coast. 
While nothing definite is known about 
the deal, it is understood the Hippo- 
drome theatres are the ones in ques- 
tion, and that Ackerman & Harris have 
the offer under consideration. 


ALEX CARR DIVORCED. 


Mary Carr secured a divorce decree 
from her husband, Alexander Carr, 
Monday. Justice Manning, at the 
Mineola, L. L, court, where the trial 
was held, awarded the plaintiff $10,000 
annual alimony. No co-respondent is 
named, although it was proven that the 


defendant entertained illicit relations,’ 


with a number of women. 
Henry J. & Frederick E. Goldsmit 
represented the plaintiff. \ 
Recently Mrs.-Carr joined the Motor’ 
Corps of America and was a member 
of that organization of women when 
it lately disbanded. 


SCHWAB BACKED “DELIVERANCE.” 


Charles A. Schwab was the financial 
power behind the production of the 
Helen Keller feature, “Deliverance.” 
The steel magnate, according to report, 
invested $150,000 in the Helen Keller 
Film Corporation. 

“Deliverance” cost about $135,000 to 
make and was recently turned over to 
the Shuberts for an advance covering 
the cost of production with a proviso 
that an additional $125,000 is to be paid 


within the next six months, making the 


total cost to the Shuberts $250,000. 

The film will be shown in a Shubert 
house during the summer, at re 
show prices. 


PAYING FOR BEAUTY. 


In his quest for “lookers” for chorus 
work, Flo Ziegfeld, Jr., has come forth 
with a liberal offer, which hasn’t been 
advertised, according to Leon Fried- 
man, because it might be regarded in 
the wrong mahner. 

Mr. Ziegfeld wants 12 beauties, and 
is willing to pay them $50 per week to 
appear in the new Frolic show on the 
Amsterdam roof, regardless of wheth- 
er they have had experience or not. 
He is willing to assemble this bunch 
from department store or telephone 
exchange, the only requirement bein 
that they be “there” with the “looks. 

The extra. inducement is that the 
girls have but six performances weekly 
and will wear Lucille gowns, 

Candidates are to apply to Mr. Zieg- 
feld in person. 


DOLLYS REFUSE $2,500 WEEKLY. 


The Dolly Sisters, since closing their 
tour in “Oh, Look,” have refused an 
offer of $2,500 a week for a run, at the 
new Pennsylvania Hotel, New York. 

The girls may play a few weeks in 
vaudeville this summer before taking 
up another short tour in the same 
show next season. 





Edna Goodrich’s Starring Tour. 

Edna Goodrich is going to exploit 
herself next season on the speaking 
stage. She has been arranging a route 
through the Klaw & Erlanger offices. 
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GULLIVER’S ENGLISH CIRCUIT 


CUTS BIG FINANCIAL MELON 





Gives Share For Share as Bonus. 


Stockholders Allowed to 


Purchase Two Shares of Additional Capital Stock. 
All Bonded Indebtedness For Past Five 


Years Paid. 


No Dividend 


During Eight Years. 





London, July 1. 

Decisions that mean considerable in 
stock and money to stockholders were 
of the Gulliver Circuit (vaudeville), 
June 27. 

The company, capitalized at one mil- 
lion dollars, voted that each existing 
shareholder should receive, as a bonus, 
one share for eacui now held. Also 
each shareholder will be entitled to 
buy two\shares for every one now 
owned when the new one million dol- 
lar issue is offered. 

The company has paid the bonded 
indebtedness for five years. back, 
financed improvements and taken care 
of $150,000 excess profits tax. 

No explanation was offered for the 
failure to pay any dividend during the 
past eight years. 


LYN HARDING FOR SCREEN. 
London, July 1. 
Lyn Harding, appearing here in 
“L’Aigilon” with Mariq Lohr, is going 
to werk in pictures. He has been 
engaged by a new film producing con- 
cern, promoted by the head of a promi- 
nent music hall circuit, to play the 
lead in a screen version of “The Bar- 
ton Mystery,” a play by the American, 
Walter Hackett. + 


LIGHT OPERA AT DRURY LANE. 
London, July 1. 

Robert Loraine transferred “Cyrano 
de Bergerac” to the Duke of York’s 
yesterday to make room for Beecham’s 
light opera season which opens to- 
morrow. 

The company will revive “The 
Daughter of Madame Ahgot” with a 
new book by Dion Clayton Calthorp 
wd revised lyrics by George Marsden. 


“NAVY” TRANSFERRED. 


London, July 1. 

Percy Hutchinson is transferring 
“The Luck of the Navy” from the Gar- 
rick to the New, July 12. 

He will sail for America in Septem- 
ber. Leon Lion will bring the long run 
of “The Chinese Puzzle” at the New 
Theatre to an end July 11. He leaves 
immediately afterwards for a holiday 
and will open in a new play in Sep- 
tember. 


CYRIL MAUDE TO PRODUCE. 
London, July 1. 

Cyril Maude is foregoing all his 
American plans in order to return here 
and produce “Lord Richard in the Pan- 
try,” by Sydney Blow and Douglas 
Hoare. 

The production will be made under 
the management of E. Dagnall. 


WALTER C. KELLY CANCELS. 
? London, July 1. 
Walter C. Kelly, the Virginia Judge, 
quit last week in Liverpool when in- 
terrupted by noise in the audience. 
He has canceled all dates and is go- 
ing home, saying he is suffering from 
a nervous breakdown. 


“L’AIGLON” WITHDRAWN. 
London, July 1. 
Marie Lohr’s revival of “L’Aiglon” 
at the Globe, in which she has been 
appearing with Lyn Harding, will be 
withdrawn July 5. 





July 7, Clifford Heatherley will pre- 
sent Violet Vanbrugh in “Trimmed in 
Scarlet.” 


“VERDUN” DOES POORLY. 


Paris, July 1. 
A war piece named “Verdun” by 
Gsell, in six tableaux, was produced 
June 27, at the Theatre Arts. It did 
poorly. 


SHAFTESBURY DARK. 
London, July 1. 

“Yes, Uncle” will be withdrawn at 
the Shaftsbury July 5 and the house 
will be dark until the new musical 
comedy production, “Baby Bunting,” 
fourdded on Lestocq’s comedy, “Jane,” 
is ready to open there. 


“TOPSY TURVY” AGAIN. 
London, July 1. 
Ernegt C. Rolls will revive “Topsy 
Turvy,” with Claire Romaine in the 
leading role, when “Shanghai” closes 
at the Kennington July 7. 


AT THE STRAND. 
London, July 1. 
At the Strand this week Jennie Ben- 
son produced an up-to-date number 
called “Now There’s Peace on Earth 
Again,” and Eileen Molineux presented 
“The Joy Loan Girls.” 


BRADY’S ERROR. 
London, July 1. 
Before leaving here, William A. 
Brady, the American theatrical man- 
ager, announced he had acquired the 
film rights to the Drury Lane Melo- 
drama, “Cheer, Boys, Cheer.” 
He was mistaken. The deal has not 
yet been closed. 


PYGMALION MATINEES. 
London, July 1. 

At the Scala, Nettle Fold revived 
“Pygmalion and Galatea” June 27 for 
a series of Monday, Tuesday and Fri- 
day matinees. 

On the other afternoons and even- 
ings “The Black Feather” is still being 
presented. 


SUBURBAN SEES MELLER. 
London, July 1. 
“For Services Rendered,” the play by 
Daisy Mullord in which she has been 
touring, was presented at the Balham 
Hippodrome this week. It proved to 
be a strong domestic melodrama. 


Dream Dancer Opens. 
; London, July 1. 
At Martin’s Theatre, July 3, B. F. 
Howell will present Mme. Caro Camp-. 
bell, the dream dancer, who hypno- 
tizes, recites and dances, in a series 
of matinees. 


Y. M. C. A. Leaves Palais Glace. 
Paris, July 1. 
The Y. M. C. A. is vacating the 
Palais Glace. The vaudeville there 
ended yesterday. 


Charlot Presents Orchestra. 
London, July 1. 
At the Philharmonic Hall, July 4, 
Andre Charlot will present the South- 
ern Syncopated Orchestra, Marion 
Cook conducting. 





SAILING CONGESTION. — 


London, July 1. 

The congestion in application for 
sailings does not guarantee that any 
prospective sailor for the U. S. from 
this side can secure steamshipeaccom- 
modations within three months after 
making application, in the ordinary 
course of events. 

There is but a small percentage of 
the English shipping reserved for 
civilian travelers and the space thus 
allowed is continuously applied for 
several times over. 

The delay is greatly inconvenienc- 
ing Americans coming over here on a 
brief visit and who wish to make a 
quick return on a scheduled date. 
Without any special “influence” they 
have to wait their turn. 


BRENON’S SECRET MISSION. 


London, July 1. 

Herbert Brenon, the picture director, 
left this week for the Continent, de- 
claring that he was going merely “to 
look over” the ground. 

As a matter of fact, he is on a secret 
mission. Confidentially, he is nego- 
tiating with the British Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation to produce 
pictures for them. 


MINNIE DUNCAN WELL AGAIN. 
London, July 1. 
Minnie Duncan, of Duncan and God- 
frey, has recovered from her recent 
operation. The duo reappeared Mon- 
day at the Holborn and are rehearsing 
- Lew Lake’s production. “Jolly Jack 
ar.” 


“INS” AT COVENT GARDEN. 
London, July 1. 
At the Covent Garden Mascagni’s 
“Ins” will be presented for the first 
time in London July 3. 


WINNING SKETCH GIVEN. 
London, July 1. 
“Mrs. Bunce’s Bit” was given suc- 
cessfully at the Hammersmith Palace, 
Monday, with Ted Slaughter and Jenny 
Lind playing. This was the offering 
that won Gulliver’s £50 prize. 


SEYMOUR HICKS’ SKETCH. 
London, July 1. 

“Peace, Perfect Peace.” Seymour 
Hicks’ new sketch, opened Monday at 
the Empress, Brixton, with a strong 
company headed by Fred Kerr. It 
proved fascinating, funny and admir- 
ably suited to the halls. 


Doyle and Dixon Open in England. 
London, July 1. 
Doyle and Dixon opened yesterday at 
the Empire, Stratford, a Moss Empire 
house. The American dancers were in 
evening dress and made a sensational 
success. Their hit was so emphatic 
the remainder of the bill was ruined 
through it. 


Butt Closes Paris Palace. 
Paris, July 1. 

Sir Alfred Butt closed his season at 
the Palace here June 29. The house 
was recently opened by Sir Alfred with 
a sort of revue and the same policy 
will probably be resumed by the Lon- 
don manager in the fall. 


K. of C. Circus in Paris. 
: Paris, July 1. 
The Knights of Columbus open its 
Bordeaux circus today on the Camp 
Mars exhibition grounds here. 


“Mr. Manhattan” Opens. 

} London, July 1. 
_Wylie Tate’s twice nightly produc- 
tion, “Mr. Manhattan,” has begun its 
tour at the Hippodrome, Portsmouth, 
with Fred Duprez playing the lead. 


Carl Rosa Opera Moves. 
London, July 1. 
_ The Carl Rosa Opera Ca. commences 
its season at the Lyceurr July 1. 
“The Belle of New York” closes 
there July 12, 


IN PARIS. 
Paris, June 22. 

Henri Lavedan’s “Le Prince d’Aurec’ 
is to be revived at the Comedie Fran- 
cGaise, with Paul Cappelani in the title 
role, created by Henry Mayer at the 
Gymnase. At this national theatre “Le 
Bon Roi Dagobert” of A. Rivoire will 
also again seen the footlights, with 
Marie Leconte, Pierat, Geo. Berr and 
Croué. 


, 





Lucien Guity is engaged for the 
revival next season of “L’Emigré” by 
Paul Bourget. 





“La Rotisserie de la Reine Peda- 
gogue” is to be the title of a work by 
Ch. Levadé due later at the Opera 
Comique. At the new lyrical vaudeville 
“Valentin et Valentine,” a musical ver- 
sion of a farce by Hanswick and P. 
Veber, arranged by Figeau, will be pre- 
sented by Ghesi and Abel Deval. 





According to “La Rampe,” it is possi- 
ble F. Gemier and Mme. Andrée Me- 
gard will play at the Theatre de Paris, 
for Volterra, in a contedy in verse by 
Maurice Verne. 





Mme. Bernhardt has gone on a tour 
through France, particularly Lyons, 
Marseilles and Montpellier where she 
will lecture on the late Edmond Ros- 
tand. 





The report is given out that M. Quin- 
son, manager of the Palais Royal, etc., 
intends building three theatres in Paris, 
one devoted to vaudeville. We will see. 





“L’Ecole des Cocottes” with Jane 
Marnac, MM. Signoret and Raimu, will 
be revived for the reopening of the 
Theatre Michel in September. 





Lucien Rozenberg has now secured 
entire control of the Theatre de l’Athe- 
née, of which he has held only a war 
lease for the past three years. His 
first novelty, next season, will be a 
comedy by Romain Collus and Henne- 
quin, “Amor quand tu nous _tiens,” 
played by himself, Augustine Leriche 
and Arnaudy. 





Maurice Maeterlinck’s “Blue Bird” is 
being transformed as operetta by Ali- 
bert Wolff, a conductor at the Opera 
Comique, and will be created in New 
York next season at the Metropolitain 
Opera, while Wolff is there acting as 
chef d’orchestre. 


Ivan Caryll is writing music for the 
adaptation of Armont and Rip’s com- 
edy “Botru chez les Civils” which is 
to be presented in London as a comic 
opera. 

Felix Waingartner has been appoint- 
ed leader at the Opera house, Vienna, 
commencing Sept. 1 


Corp. Howard Lindsay’s Brest stock 
company presented “Paid In Full,” a 
drama of American life, at the large 
Theatre des Champs-Elysées, Paris, 
and it played to capacity eight days. 
The troupe is made up of soldier actors 
and professionals from the Over There 
Theatre League, and comprises Irene 
Timmons, Better Barnicoat, Phylis Car- 
rington, Sgts. Tod Brown, Bernard Ne- 
dell, Messrs. Arthur Kohl and John 
Alexander. 





The “Put It There” comedy unit has 
been appearing at Romorantin, with 
real girls as a feature of the show. The 
company includes Drummond, Lazarus, 
Deitzler, Holloway, Williams, and 
Peckham, who have been with it since 
its creation. 





A new theatrical daily to be 
called “Theatra” is to be _ issued 
in Paris next season edited by G. de 
Pawlowski, late editor of “Comoedia,” 
which has not yet made its reappear- 
ance since suspension at the outbreak 
of the war. 
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LIVING AND RAILROAD EXPENSE 
_ GREATLY WORRYING ARTISTS 





Difficult to Exist on $10 Daily in Any Good Hotel. Transpor- 
tation Charges Likewise Excessive, Especially in 


West. Figuring on Prospects Next Season. 
Ensemble Acts Hit Hard. 





The living expenses of vaudeville ar- 
tists on tour are the present problems 
of their bookings for next season. The 
experiences of the artists during the 
season past with hotels and railroads 
have led them to serious thought if the 
high cost of éverything is to continue 
into 1920. 

Vaudeville acts returning from long 
trips report scant savings on the sea- 
son. While the influenza period had its 
effect and that is admitted, artists ne- 
cite actual living expenses to substan- 
tiate their statements. = 

Ensemble acts appear to have been 
the hardest hit. One act on the Or- 
pheum Circuit, carrying 13 people, the 
same number it had the season before, 
says that the hotel bill increased from 
its average of $250 weekly for the 
group in 17-18, to $600 a week last sea- 
son. This act worked 40 weeks con- 
secutively at an average salary of $1,500 
weekly, and returned to New York with 
a net saving of $6,500 out of the gross 
total of $60,000 earned. On top of that 
the ensemble was a family group. 

The hotel rates and cost of food 
race far ahead of the complaints 
against the excessive transportation. 
The high hotel expense seems preva- 
lent all over the country, while the 
railroading depends upon jumps or 
routing, particularly in the West. Art- 
tists who check up their accounts say 
that $10 a day in any good hotel is the 
minimum and that is when they are 
able to obtain a room at $5. The latter 
is an infrequent occurrence, they say. 
$6 is the lowest charge, single, that can 
be’ secured for a hotel room, which, 
with the cost of three meals or even 
two runs the total day’s expense be- 
yond $10, nearer $15, if not more. 

The expense of traveling is said to 
be entering into the consideration of 
many artists who would like vaudeville 
routes for next season. 

Commercial travelers report the 
same large increase of daily expense 
in their travels. In years past and 
before the war hotels gave special 
rates and attention to continuous trav- 
elers who always stopped as a rule 
at the same hotels whee reaching a 
city. Of late seasons they have re- 
ceived neither. 


GOOD NEWS FOR TRAVELERS. 
Chicago, July 1. 

Most of the loop hotels have put in a 
new scale of rates at an increase of 
ten per cent. 

The Hotel Sherman, where many 
vaudevillians stop, announces the in- 
crease to take effect Julv 1. The La 
Salle boost went into effect June 16. 
The Congress raises rates from 50 
cents to a dollar a room. Raises are 
scheduled at the Stratford and At- 
lantic. 

The Grant Hotel, a favorite stopping 
place for the profession, has not an- 
nounced an increase. 


“SHIMMIE POLICE STATION.” 


Harry Weber has added another 
“Shimmie” act to the list now in vaude- 
ville, Weber’s coming under the title 
of the “Shimmie Police Station.” It 
carries with it Jimmie Hussey, Billy 
Worsley and Flo Lewis with the Harry 
Yerkes Jazz Band accompanying. 

The act was originally conceived by 
Hussey about a year ago, but he de- 


cided to wait until the “Shimmie” craze 
reached its zenith before staging it. 
Something similar is said to be a part 
of the, Shubert “Gaieties of 1919” due 
to open next Monday, but the pro- 
ducers will stage the vaudeville act 
Thursday at Mt. Vernon. If a police 
station scene is in the Shubert show, 
legal complications may ensue. 


PERCY WILLIAMS SURPRISED. 

At Islip, L. L, Wednesday night, 
Percy G. Williams was taken into cus- 
tody by a detachment of sailors and 
soldiers who marched him before a 
board of officers to be court martialed. 
One of the charges against Mr. Wil- 
liams was that he had unfailingly given 
attention to the men in the service 
{rom the vicinity of his country home. 

The court decided a reception be 
tendered the former vaudeville mag- 
nate and that a memorial be presented 
to him in recognition of his many kind- 
nesses. 

The affair came as a surprise to the 
recipient. It was arranged by the re- 
turned soldiers, sailors and marines, 
with Judge Joseph A. Moore, of Islip, 
in charge of it. 


MATTER FOR FLOWERS. 


A fist fight between Joe Sullivan, the 
agent, and S. Jay Kaufman, of the 
Evening “Globe,” was narrowly averted 
Monday afternoon when Arthur Klein 
stepped into the brawl and explained 
who the writer was. 

While standing at the orchestra rail 
Kaufman kiddingly told Klein it was 
ridiculous for the Ford sisters to pur- 
chase flowers to go over the footlights 
since every one in the house knew 
they were to be paid for by the act. 

Sullivan, the husband of one of the 
Ford Sisters, promptly offered to 
wager Kaufman they were not pur- 
chased by the act and the tension 
arose until the couple retired to the 
street to mingle. 


Frank Milton Coming Back. 
Denver, July 1. 

Frank Milton, who has been making 
his home in Denver for the last year, 
announces he will resume his stage 
work next season. 

With his wife, one of the De Long 
Sisters, Milton will appear in a new 
vaudeville sketch. 

Lou De Long, sister of Mrs. Milton, 
will not be a member of the company. 


Grace LaRue’s Single Engagement. 


San Francisco, July 1. 
Grace LaRue will appear at the local 
Orpheum for two weeks commencing 
July 27. She has been on the Coast 
for some time. Immediately following 
the Orpheum date Miss LaRue says 
she is going East. 


Howard and Brooke in Shows. 


Charles Howard and Tyler Brooke, 
who are appearing together in vaude- 
ville, have engaged with productions 
for next season. 

Mr. Brooke holds a contract from 
Henry W. Savage for two years, to 
commence with the season in the Mitzi 
show. Mr. Howard goes with the new 
Raymond Hitchcock production. 
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JOLSONS IN COURT. 


San Francisco, July 1. 

Mrs. Henrietta -Jolson, wife of Al 
Jolson, has -filed a suit for divorce 
against her husband in the Alameda 
County Court of California, asking for 
$2,000 monthly alimony, basing her 
separation claims on a statutory ground 
and embellishing the complaint with 
charges of neglect and an attack of 
temperament. 

The complaint filed June 25 received 
considerable publicity on the coast, car- 
rying a detailed account of Mrs. Jol- 
son’s charges without an answer by the 
comedian. It was published that Jol- 
son hastily dispatched his secretary, 
Frank Holmes, to California to en- 
deavor to settle the case, offering his 
wife anything she wished if she would 
discontinue the suit, but threatening 
to give her nothing if she went through 
with it. 

The Jolsons were married about 12 
years ago while Al Jolson was doing 
his blackface act in vaudeville, the cere- 
mony taking place while he was appear- 
ing at the Bell, Oakland, a small time 
theatre then booked by Sullivan & Con- 
sidine. The immediate cause of the 
divorce proceedings, according to Mrs. 
Jolson, was Jolson sending her back 
to California last March, after sum- 
moning her to New York with instruc- 
tions to sell their machine and come 
East with the furniture. Upon her ar- 
rival, according to Mrs. Jolson, her 
husband told her to return. 

Jolson has not made any statement 
for publication since the action began. 
There are no children. 


NEW PROCTOR’S SCHENECTADY. 
Albany, N. Y., July 1. 

While F. F. Proctor was here yes- 
terday taking over Harmi&nus-Bleecker 
Hall, he announced that a site next to 
the Parker building on State street 
Schenectady, had been secured to bui 
a new Proctor’s there for vaudeville. 
Work is not to start, however, for an- 
other year. 

Harmanus-Bleecker Hall here will 
play a picture policy under the Proc- 
tor management. It is to undergo ex- 
tensive remodeling and is expected to 
reopen by Oct. 15. The passing of the 
Hall to Proctor leaves the Capital 
without a legit house. 


SEEKING ATLANTA FRANCHISE. 

Ralph De Bruler, president of the 
Macon Theatres Co. of Macon, Ga., 
and whose firm is now erecting a pic- 
ture and vaudeville theatre in Atlanta, 
arrived in New York this week to en- 
deavor to land the Keith Vaudeville 
Exchange franchise for the new At- 
lanta house. 

The Atlanta franchise at present is 
held by Jake Wells, but it is believed 
to have expired. De Bruler is here to 
try and sign up for the Atlanta shows 
asst Wells renews his privilege 

ere. 


MAY BROWN WEDS. 
Chicago, July 1. 

May Brown, for 14 years treasurer 
of the Pastime, picture theatre on 
Madison street, and well known in 
the loop, was married this week to 
Oscar Kuffer, soda fountain manufac- 
turer. 

The bride was the divorced wife of 
Al Brown, formerly of the vaudeville 
team of Folsom and Brown. 


McGowan and Pritchard Turn. 

Jack McGowan and Frances Pritch- 
ard are arranging a vaudeville turn 
with Milton Hager as pianist. Harry 
J. Fitzgerald has the booking repre- 
sentation. Mr. McGowan was lately 
with “Take It From Me,” which ended 
its season a couple of weeks ago. 
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MORRISSEY BANKRUPT. 

A petition in bankruptcy was filed 
June 25 in New York by Will Mor- 
rissey. No gross liabilities are men- 
tioned nor .are any assets. The list 
names 37 artists’ claims for salary due, 
and there are about 30 commercial 
houses represented as creditors in the 
petition. 

The largest salary claim stated by 
Morrissey is that of Elisabeth Brice, 
$9,600. May Boley is down for $656, 
Miller and Ward are creditors to the 
amount of $445 and Lon Rascall’s claim , 
is $293. A suit against Morrissey by 
Henry Kelly to recover $500 is now 
pending in the 9th District Municipal 
Court, New York. 

The full name of the petitioner is 
given as William James Morrissey, 235 
West 7Ist street, New York City. He 
was the promoter of “The Overseas 
Revue” that went on the road and 
had a run in Chicago. It recently 
played the 44th Street Roof, New York, 
under the title of “Toot Sweet.” 

The names of the creditors to whom 
Morrisséy owes salary as listed above 
were members of the show’s cast. 
Some are now with Morrissey in a con- 
densed version of the production, ap- 
pearing at the Pajace, New York, as a 
headline attraction in its second week. 
The vaudeville turn receives $2,500 
weekly. It was booked at the Palace 
for two weeks at that figure. 

Before Mr. Morrissey and Miss 
Brice went to France as entertainers, 
in the same unit, they were reported 
engaged to wed. It has been lately 
reported they married shortly after 
returning to this side and before go- 
ing out with the show, in which Miss 
Brice was featured. 

Henry J. Block appears as attorney 
for Mr. Morrissey in the bankruptcy 
proceedings. 

Miss Boley has notified Morrissey 
she will leave “The Overseas Revue” 
at the conclusion of its Palace run. 


KEITH’S PALACE IN CLEVELAND. 


E. F. Albee is in the Middle-West 
this week, supervising the decorations 
of the new Palace, Cincinnati, and ar- 
ranging for the plans of the new Keith 
theatre to be built in Cleveland., 

The Cleveland location is on 105th 
street, and when completed the house 
will be called Keith’s Palace Theatre. 


TABS ON I4TH ST. 


The 14th Street Theatre, which 
changed from stock to pop vaudeville 
three weeks ago, made another switch 
this week, installing a combination tab 
and picture press Monday. 

Linton & Lamar who now control 
the house will make a weekly change 
of tabs if the new policy proves suc- 
cessful. 


New Revue at Casino, Paris. 
Paris, July 1. 
The Casino will produce a new revue 
Friday (July 4). It is to be called 
“Ouf.” Flers and Arneaud prepared it. 


Sascha Guitry Appearing with Father. 
Paris, July 1. 

Sascha Guitry will withdraw from the 
present comedy at the Theatre Vaude- 
ville July 13. 

He intends to appear at the Porte 
Saint Martin next season in a new play 
by himself. His father will be in the 
cast. 


Midge Miller Fills In. 


London, July 1. 
Midge Miller has taken the place of 
Phyllis Bedell at the Hippodrome. 
Miss Bedell has gone on a vacation. 


Doyle and Dixon Debut. 
London, July 1. 
At the Empire, Stratford, Doyle and 
Dixon made a successful London de- 
but this week, 
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BOOKINGS OVER HERE QUIET; 
HOW ENGLISH BOOKINGS STAND 





Not Many Contracts For Next Season Being Issued on Big or 


Small Time. 


Henry J. Fitzgerald, Representing 


London Agency, Reported Controlling 
Best Known of English Turns 
For American Appearances. 





The vaudeville agents express some 
surprise (though it is not alarm) at 
the stagnant condition of the booking 
market in New York just now. Very 
little booking for next season has been 
done so far and few contracts, com- 
paratively, issued on either the big or 
the small time. 

While the Orpheum Circuit has been 
the most active of the booking agencies 
in procuring next season’s bills, as the 
Orpheum makes a rule to do in the 
hot weather, that circuit so far has 
secured very few high salaried turns. 
Most of the Orpheum bookings have 
been for set spots on the bills that 
called for no feature acts. 

It is not expected big time bookings 
in the East will see any real action 
until the return of Eddie Darling from 
the other side. That may be early in 
August. Mr. Darling left New York 
Monday on the Aquitania for London. 

The importation of English acts over 
here for next season may be in more 
liberal quantities than anticipated. It 
is said Harry J. Fitzgerald, the New 
York agent, has submitted to the Keith 
office a list of 340 English turns con- 
trolled for American bookings by Edel- 
sten, Dawe & Murray, the London 
agency. This is said to be pretty near- 
ly the entire available English supply 
for exportation to the States. When 
Mr. Fitzgerald was in London some 
weeks ago he entered into an agree- 
ment with the London firm to be its 
exclusive American representative. The 
foreign list contains some of the best 
known of the English music hall turns. 

Ernie Edelstein, of the firm, will be 
in New York during August and Paul 
Murray, another member, may accom- 
pany him or arrive later. Tommy 
Dawe, the remaining member, is due 
to come to New York in November. 


McINTOSH INSISTENT. 


According to reports concerning the 
W. C. Fields cancelation of his contract 
with Hugh McIntosh, of Australia, 
there may be an action for damages 
commenced against Fields on behalf 
of the Australian theatrical manager. 

Fields was booked for the McIntosh 
houses through Mrs. Williams and was 
to have sailed June 10. Shortly before 
he notified Norman Jefferies, of Phil- 
adelphia (who, at the urgent request 
of McIntosh and Mrs. Williams, again 
took up the McIntosh representation 
over here) that Flo Ziegfeld, to whom 
Fields was then under contract, had 
exercised an option for Fields’ fur- 
ther services Fields remained over 
here and is now in the Ziegfeld “Frolic” 
on the Amsterdam Roof. 

McIntosh, after having been advised 
of the cancelation, is said to have ca- 
bled Mr. Jefferies to advise Fields he 
must fulfill his Australian contracts or 
hold himself liable for all damages in- 
curred. 

Mr. Jefferies, when asked regarding 
the Fields matter, said there was noth- 
ing to say as VARIETY appeared to have 
the main facts. He would not commit 
himself as to whether MclIntosh’s in- 
structions were for an immediate suit. 

Some information concerning Aus- 
tralia was obtained, however, from Mr. 
Jefferies. He received a recent cable 
from McIntosh, in response to an in- 
quiry by him, in which it said that the 
taxation in Australia on artists’ sal- 


aries does not exceed five per cent. and 
that the living expense over there is 
about one half of the present Ameri- 
can cost. 

Mr. Jefferies is awaiting more defi- 
nite information from McIntosh about 
conditions before proceeding with ex- 
tensive bookings, for Australia. While 
the Rickards Circuit (now MclIntosh’s) 
wants feature and headline turns, it 
has not been made positive over here 
what the influenza influence on the- 
atricals over there has been. Jefferies 
is awaiting word regarding it. 

The only booking made by Jefferies 
to date has been Archie and Gertie 
Falls, who sailed June 10. On the same 
boat were Arthur Aldridge and Nellie 
Fleming, who were booked by Mrs. 
Williams. 


MOSS AND UNION MATTER. 


Indications early this week pointed to 
the installing of union musicians and 
stage hands in the B. S. Moss houses 
within the next ten days. The Moss 
string now controlled by the Famous 
Players-Lasky organization would have 
been unionized this week but for a con- 
cession asked for by the musicians bar- 
ring the final settlement. 

When the musicians’ union placed its 
demands for 20 per cent. increase be- 
fore the vaudeville managers the latter 
countered with a 10 per cent. advance. 
This was tilted to 15 per cent. later 
and the musicians accepted. The musi- 
cians’ playing in the small time houses, 
however, demanded that working day 
be cut from six and a half to six hours. 

This put a stop temporarily to the 
Moss negotiations. Marcus Loew ob- 
jecting to the cutting down of the 
playing time and Fox threatening to 
place his houses in the non-union class 
again if the demand was not with- 
drawn. 

The musicians union was scheduled 
to hold a meeting Wednesday morn- 
ing, when the question of shorter hours 
in the small time houses will be 
threshed out. 

There seems to be a strong senti- 
ment among the musicians union mem- 
bers to eliminate the cutting down 
question and if this point is yielded the 
Moss negotiations will be renewed im- 
mediately. 


ERNIE YOUNG ACTIVE. 


Chicago, July 1. 

The hustling proclivities of Ernie 
Young are quickly obtaining results 
and these are being made the most of 
by Mr. Young’s personal attention to 
his new business. 

Young is agenting in a general way, 
acting as agent or representative for a 
variety of stage people who want high 
class service from a thorough business 
organization. 

This week Mr. Young has taken up 
the handling of the song output by 
Bennie Davis and has the representa- 
tion of the Bennie Davis Trio for 
vaudeville. 

Another important attachment made 
by Mr. Young, in the very brief time 
he has been in business, and in addi- 
tion to the several well known authors 
who have entrusted the marketing of 
their material to his care, is George 
Rubin, a most promising writer. 


OUTING IN THE RAIN. 


The second annual “Get Together 
Outing” and field day of the managers 
of Keith and Proctor theatres of 
Greater New York was held June 27 at 
College Point, Long Island. Witzel’s 
Grove, where the first good fellowship 
gathering was held, was the choice for 
this year’s reunion. But the weather 
man gummed up the proceedings. 

About 40 managers and agents braved 
the elements and assembled outside 
the Palace Theatre, to be conveyed to 
the grove by two auto-busses. The 
first bus shoved off at 11.45 a. m. and 
was followed at 12:30 p. m. by the later 
contingent. On the way to the grounds 
John Buck was picked up in Long Isl- 
and City. They ailowed John aboard 
after he had obsorbed about ten quarts 
of rain water, circling the bus looking 
for two empty seats. 

The party arrived at Witzel’s about 
1 p. m. and immediately ducked into 
the large pavilion dining hall where 
sandwiches and beverages were com- 
mandeered to all the hungry ones until 
dinner was ready. A few ambitious 
base bali players took a chance and 
ambled down to the ball field to warm 
up. They returned shortly, wringing 
wet, and it was decided the elaborate 
athletic program would have to be 
called off. Swimming races, a ball game 
between the managers and agents, fat 
man race and several other events had 
been arranged. 

Despite all this the gang managed to 
have a good time and several qualified 
as gloom chasers with good natured 
clowning and kidding. 

Bill Quaid and Jack Lewis saw that 
no one lacked encouragement in the 
refreshment line and Dave Nowlin did 
a Bert Savoy assisted by some ladies’ 
hats, brought along for a hat trimming 
contest. 

The supper was a big success and the 
laughs were many and continuous. The 
Willard-Dempsey fight was settled by 
the indoor lovers and all other prob- 
lems that confronted the nation re- 
ceived the necessary attention. 


POP AT BROADWAY. 


B. S. Moss’s Broadway, secured un- 
der lease some months ago from the 
Mastbaum interests, is to switch from 
pictures to vaudeville in the fall. 

The present plan is to present seven 
acts, employing a 20-piece orchestra, 
giving the house high class “pop.” 

Popular priced vaudeville has been 
tried at the Broadway several times, 
but with little success. It is under- 
stood the change of policy results from 
Mr. Moss’s connection with the Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky acquisition of the- 
atres, which he is to generally manage. 
The proximity of the Rialto, one of 
the F. P.-L. string, may be the reason 
for vaudeville at the Broadway. 

“Yankee Doodle In Berlin,” with 
Mack Sennet’s bathing girls, opened at 
the Broadway Sunday. 


FRANK WIRTH GOING OVER. 


Frank Wirth, who in addition to his 
appearance with the Ringling-Bar- 
num Bailey Circus is interested in an 
agency office, is sailing on the “Or- 
duna” this week for London. 

While abroad he will book acts for 
Australia for the Wirth Brothers’ Cir- 
cus and for vaudeville there and will 
also place a number of American acts 
while overseas. 

He will visit France, Holland, Spain, 
Denmark and Sweden. 

Mr. Wirth will represent about 60 
acts while abroad. 


Musical Stock at Olympic Park. 
Newark, N. J., July 1. 

The March Musical Stock opened at 
Olympic Park Monday. The Park 
formerly held in the summer Aborn 
operatic companies. 

George Weedon is interested in the 
latest venture. 





PREPARING PRODUCTIONS. 


Chas. Maddock will produce four 
new acts for vaudeville starting July 
15. The first to be placed in rehearsal 
will be “The Soul of a Song,” a musical 
playlet by Frank Stammers, with the 
scene laid in a music publisher’s office. 
A musical act consisting of eight col- 
ored instrumentalists along the lines 
of the Colonial Septet and a dramatic 
playlet called “Maloney’s Mutt” will 
follow during the month. 

Rosalie Stewart is readying three 
vaudeville productions, “Who’s_ the 
Boss?” with Mary Maxfield and Co., 
written by George Kelly; “Thicker 
Than Water,” with Bob Dale, Ida 
Maye and Al Williams, and another 
comedy playlet as yet unnamed carry- 


ing a cast of five. 


SHEEDY AND WOOD IN MATCH. 

Mike Sheedy and Joe Wood turned 
Sully’s barber shop in the Putnam 
Building Monday morning into an ath- 
letic arena. Mike and Joe were dis- 
cussing the old days, with Joe cuss- 
ing them and Mike telling why he re- 
called them with pleasure. 

The argument reached the point 
where Joe asked Mike what he had to 
show for it all. Mike wanted Joe to 
ask him anything he had not. Joe’s 
first question was if Mike had his 
health. Mike replied by a leap two 
feet from the floor and landing again 
on the same two feet. Joe said that 
was nothing for a kid like him, and 
he afterward alleged, when his leap 
had finished, that he beat Sheedy’s 
jump by 1% inches. 

It was a very gentlemanly contest, 
ending only when Sully threatened to 
call a cop to quiet the noise. 


BILL VIDOCQ AGENTING. 

Bill Vidocq in vaudeville for 25 years, 
most of which time he was a partner 
of the late Nat Haines (Haines and 
Vidocq), has forsaken acting for the 
agency business, joining the staff of 
the Harry Weber office Monday. 


DOC STEINER EMERGES. 

Doc Steiner, whose movements for 
the past year or so have been under 
cover, emerged from retirement last 
Saturday. 

Asked about prohibition, Doc refused 
to comment, but admitted that he had 
thought a lot about it. 


Fred DeBondy Going Across. 

The Aquitania, sailing Monday, 
among its vaudevillians held Fred De- 
Bondy, one of the directors of H. B. 
Marinelli, Lt. It is Mr. DeBondy’s first 
visit to the other side. He intends 
going through England and France to 
view available stage material for this 
country. 

The same boat is also carrying Jack 
Curtis (Rose and Curtis), previously 
reported, as was the sailing on the 
Aquitania of Eddie Darling, the Keith 
booker. 


Col Bill Marshall Resigns. 
Chicago, July 1. 
Col. Bill Marshall, for 12 years with 
W. S. Butterfield, has resigned and is 
now unattached. Col. Marshall last 
ee the Majestic, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 
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STILL OWE ACTOR’S FUND. 
Chicago, July 1. 

During the influenza epidemic Sam 
Thall, on behalf of the Actor’s Fund, 
made sevenal advances to professionals 
who sought the assistance of that or- 
ganization in their time of stress. 

Most of the borrowers have paid the 
advances, but there are several de- 
linquents. Mr. Thall requests they be 
reminded of the obligation, if it should 
have slipped their memory. 

Not having “heard from them and 
without their present addresses, Mr. 
Thall asks that the following com- 
municate with him: 

Doman, the Great; Pearl Dayton; 
Marie Genaro; Langster Brothers; E. 
T. Moore; Washington and Nichols; 
Lite and Weigh; Two Lilletas; The 
Belmonts; Dressler and Wilson. 


“On and Off” in Film Form. 

“On and Off” utilized as a vaude- 
ville sketch by Flanagan and Edwards 
for the last ten years has been pro- 
duced by the team, as a two-reel film 
comedy. 


Jack Cohn and Morris Cashin are 


NAZZARO’S WRANGLE KEEPS UP. 


Nat Nazzaro started legal proceed- 
ings this week to secure custody of his 
four-year old daughter, Dorothy. It 
is alleged she was sent to Kansas City 
without his knowledge. 

The action is against Queenie Naz- 
zaro, his wife. 

The couple became estranged some 
time ago when it was brought out that 
they had squabbled over the privilege 
of guardianship of Nat Nazzaro, Jr., an 
adopted son who is now doing a single 
turn in vaudeville, 


Jean Havez on the Coast. 


Jean Havez, who until sometime ago 
was writing vaudeville material, has 
gone to the Pacific Coast, where he is 
said to be doing picture work. 

Havez is understood to have left New 
York suddenly and later instructed his 
father-in-law to close his office in the 
New York theatre building. 


HOUSES CLOSING. 


Federal, Salem, Mass., closes July 13. 
Codman Square, Dorchester, Mass., 


CHOOS’ NO. 2. 

“Eastern Glow,” the famous second 
rater of Geo. Choos, again threw down 
the vaudeville talent Saturday when 
the horse ran second. 

Mr. Choos had tipped the bunch 
“Eastern Glow” was right and would 
amble in so far ahead George was 
afraid the judges would be suspicious. 
Everybody put their week’s salary on 
the skate. George pulled the race on 
a Saturday through the bookmakers 
influencing him. “Eastern Glow” has 
kept several books in the line so far 
this season. 

It was the third time the horse has 
run second. George said there must 
be a reason for that. Someone around 


suggested it was because another 
horse was first each time. Choos 


agreed that must have been it. 


Choos immediately went into con- 
ference with Nat Sobel to hit upon 
some scheme to get rid of that always 
first horse. 

The fellows made the bets on Choos’ 
nag say that when George runs the 
horse again, he should head him for 
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No matter the weather the managers of New York’s vaudeville houses just had to have their 


second annual outing before the town went dry. They motor-bussed to College Point 


on Tuesday, the wettest day in June. 


wetter on the inside—on 2.75 beer. 


They got wet on the outside, but much 


PEEKING THROUGH THE BUSHES. 
Binghamton, N. Y., June 30. 
Dear Johnny: 

We pulled a play in today’s game 
that ought to go down in history. 
We're playing Toronto and the game 
drags along fer 8 innings 2—2. In the 
eighth we luck in a run, giving us 
one the best of it. In their half they 
get a man on with one down and he 
goes to second on an infield out. That’s 
the lay out, the tieing run on second 
and their best sticker up. Chick has 
been out a couple of days with a bad 
ankle and Gillespie is playing short 
stop. You know how small Gill is, 
he can walk in under a bed with a high 
hat on, so | begin to think of a play 
I had heard of some where. 


This guy on second base is taking 
a good healthy lead off with the pitch, 
but getting back fast, and I know 
there ain’t no chance to pull anything 
legitimate, so I call Gill over to the 
bag and stall that it’s loose, in the 
meantime giving him an earfull. He 
gets me and go’s beck to his position. 

Now in this league they have one um- 
pire to a game and the umps wuz in 
back of the plate where he belonged. 
I give the catcher the office and he 
signs our pitcher for a pitch out. Gill 
sneaks up in back of the guy on second 
base and grabs him by the belt, while 
I hustle over to the bag and take the 
throw from our catcher. Gill just held 
him a second and then turns him loose 
in time for him to scramble back and 
be tagged out by me. Their coacher 
on third base seen the play, but the 
umps didn’t and no one facing the 
diamond seen it. The umps called him 
out and you should have heard the 
argument. They played the game un- 
der protest, but that don’t mean any- 
thing. We got it in our W column and 
that’s what counts. 


It wuz one of them plays yuh can 
pull once in a season fer of course 
they'll be lookin’ fer it from now on, 
but it wuz certainly funny. After the 
guy coachin’ at 3rd explained it to the 
umpire I could see a great light dawn- 
in’ on the latter’s pan, but what could 
he do. It’s like the old stock puzzle 
of the guy gettin’ a single while the 
umpire is announcin’ who he is battin’ 
fer. 


When are you cummin rp to look us 
over. Make it soon fer I’ve got some 
buried. Yours ’tfll to-morrow, 

Con. 


FORUM. 
New York, June 28. 
Editor VARIpTy wv Se pees 
In last week’s issue one of your 
critics reviewed our act at the River- 
side. He said we are not using “I’m 
So Glad My Mama Don’t Know Where 
I’m At” any more because it belongs 
to a certain sister act. Wish to state 
that this song has always been a pub- 
lished number. But we do want the 
credit of the first two girls to harm- 
onize the song and sing it without 
music. 


The girls who took the song first 
heard it when they played on the bill 


\ with us four years ago at the Palace, 


Milwaukee. We were on the bill sing- 
ing the number, they were in a girl 
act owned by Dwight Pepple. Later 
they left the girl act and came East to 
do a sister act and used the song just 
like us. 

We do not care how many acts use it, 
but we know the sister act mentioned 
took the song from us, and hope they 
are truthful enough to admit it to 
others as they have admitted it to us. 

The song was taught to us five years 
ago by Leonard and Haley in St. Louis. 

Wilton Sisters. 
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SPORTS 





While at Atlantic City recently, 
Leona Lamar was invited to take an 
aeroplane flight with Ed. Stinson, the 
aviator. Miss Lamar accepted. Among 
the other “stunts” Stinson pulled at 
an altitude of 2,500 feet, with Miss 
Lamar on board, was to loop the loop 
five times, a nose dive and a tail spin. 
Miss Lamar enjoyed the experience 
and was ready to repeat it. 





It now develops that it was not the 
N. V. A. baseball club that lost a de- 
cision to the Lights last week, but a 
picked aggregation molded together by 
Van and Schenck. The N. V. A.’s beat 
the Lights on their only appearance at 
Freeport and will play a return game 
in the near future. 

When the New York State League 
disbanded it left some dandy baseball 
towns without any local representa- 
tion. Johnny Evers, ex-Cub, has sup- 
plied the want in his home town, Troy, 
N. Y., where he is managing and play- 
ing with a fast bunch to record crowds. 
Albany also has a good local club and 
the rival cities have been packing them 
in allsummer. It looks as though some 
astute baseball promoters overlooked 
a bet when they. left the up-staters 
without some kind of a league. Syra- 
cuse for the first time in years has no 
league team this summer. 





The Lights baseball team met and 
defeated the Freeport Elks, 4-3, last 
Sunday. Abatz and Gus Van were the 
winning battery. 





Chris O. Brown has listened to the 
call of the “ring” and will manage the 
destinies of Ray Rivers, the California 
lightweight, who recently returned 
from France. Chris has_ several 
matches arranged for Rivers and is 
very enthusiastic about his latest pugi- 
listic acquisition. 





A festival has been arranged, last- 
ing from July 4, until Sunday after- 
noon, July 6, at the Lights Club House, 
Freeport, L. I. Friday afternoon will 
be the scene of a base ball contest 
between the Lights and the Roosevelt 
A. A. (semi-pro) combined with a clam 
bake from 3 until 6.30 p. m. July 5, the 
Lights will meet the Freeport A. A,, 
with a Saturday dancing entertainment 
for members of the visiting club. Sun- 
day will see the return ball game be- 
tween the Lights and the N. V. A.’s, 
with a course dinner from 4 until 9 
p. m. 


REGULAR SYSTEM FOR CAMPS. 


The Liberty theatres in the canton- 
ments in the metropolitan area are be- 
ing systematized along regular theatre 
lines. Already several New York box 
office men have taken summer jobs at 
the camp houses and although there 
has been no criticism of the work of 
the Liberty theatre managers, sugges- 
tions by the Broadway treasurers have 
already worked out to good advantage. 
The changes of system in the conduct- 
ing of the theatre extends from the 
front to the back of the house. Al- 
though the camp houses are supposed 
to pass entirely under control of the 
military, three Broadway box office 
men are already on the job. They are 
Dave Snyder, at Camp Mills; Ernie 
Albers at Upton, and Harvey Phillips 
at Dix. The first two named are from 
the Republic and the latter is from the 
Eltinge. 


Camp Mills, July 1. 

An out-door carnival and circus will 
be the attraction here for ten days, 
starting July 31, Freeman Bernstein 
managing the affair with the usual per- 
centage going to the camp morale of- 
ficer. Bernstein offered a similar show 
at Camp Upton in May. It was not on 


the whole successful because of rain 
for 14 days out of the 20 days the 
carnival showed. 


PROVIDING FOR ENTERTAINMENT. 
Paris, July 1. 


The convention which has. been 
signed in. Paris providing for the con- 
stitution of a civilian body, styled Inter- 
Allied Rhineland High Commission, 
which is to represent the powers with- 
in the occupied territory of Germany 
contains an article, No. 8, regarding 
accommodation for troops, and stipu- 
lates that the German Government 
shall place at the disposal of the Allies 
all necessary establishments for riding 
schools, training grounds, warehouses, 
theatre and kinema premises, and rea- 
sonable facilities for sport and recrea- 
tion. 

Elsie Stevenson (violin), Lillian 
Jackson (piano) and Myrtle Bloom- 
quist (contralto) have formed the 
Amex trio and are entertaining at Le 
Mans. 

C. E. Willard, who was known as the 
Man who} Grows, has been putting in 
splendid work as an entertainer. His 
work as a magician at the Theatre Al- 
bert Premier, Paris, controlled by the 
Y. M. C. A., was a success beyond ex- 
pectations. He is ably assisted in his 
vaudeville bill by Charles Clear, Arthur 
and Leah Bell, ventriloquists, Buddy 
Walton, Misses Bronson, Alice Wood- 
fin, Dorothy Lealse and Ruth Benton. 


IN AND OUT OF SERVICE. 

Sergt. Weston Burtis, A. E. F., after 
a year’s service abroad has been dis- 
charged and has returned to the stage. 

Bobbie Marr (Dancing Marrs) dis- 
charged this week after a year’s ser- 
vice in France with the A. E. F. 

Frank Azar, husband of Violet Carl- 
ton (Carlton and Montrose) has been 
released from the U. S. Navy. 

Johnny Miller (Miller and Mack) re- 
turned from overseas after a year’s 
service with the 59th Pioneers. When 
Miller is discharged he will rejoin 
Mack. 


ILL AND INJURED. 


Grace Tremont is at Obernsburg, 
N. Y., recuperating from a nervous 
breakdown. 

Julia Rooney (Clinton and Rooney) 
was operated on for throat trouble 
last week in Philadelphia. 

The mother of Charles Barton was 
stricken with paralysis last week at 
her home in Hartford, Conn. She was 
reported in serious condition. 

Barbara Guillan, recently arrived 
from London, was operated upon last 
week at the Misercordia Hospital, New 
York. She is recovering. 

Jack Dempsey was discharged from 
St. Francis Hospital Sunday and is now 
convalescent at his home in Freeport, 
L. I. Mr. Dempsey will resume his 
booking activities in the Keith agency 
July 15. 

At the American Theatrical Hospital, 
Chicago: Walt Terry (Terry and Ei- 


\mer); James Burns (mechanic, State- 


Lake Theatre); Adeline Carr (“Little 
Colleen”); Mrs. C. B. Empey (mother 
of Cleo Mayfield); Mary Bryce (“Rec- 
ord Breakers.”) 

Lillian Broderick (Bryan and Brod- 
erick) has teamed with Hubert Kinney 
for the summer. Tom Bryan was 
forced to leave the act last week fol- 
lowing the Henderson, Coney Island, 
engagement because of illness. Bryan 
is now in the Misercordia Hospital, 
New York, where he will undergo a 
serious operation the latter part of 
the week. 


BIRTHS. . 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas E. Kelly at 
their home in New York, June 15, son. 


NEW CANTONMENT REGIME. 


Washington, July I. 

The complete elimination of welfare 
organizations in training camp activ- 
ity is to be the rule with that work 
passing to military control. This sig- 
nifies the withdrawal from cantonment 
life of such organizations as the Y. M. 
C. A., K. of C. and Jewish Welfare 
Board. The 13 new theatres to be built 
along the Mexican border will exem- 
plify the army system which will 
govern the training activities of the 
new peace army néw estimated to be 
from 400,000 ts 500,000 men. 


Seven of the border theatres will be 
large, and while the remainder will be 
less commodious, all will represent 
complete recreation units. The larger 
structures (all are tobe of balcony 
type) will, in addition to the theatre 
proper, also include a large swimming 
pool, gymnasium, bowling alleys, bil- 
liard parlor, writing rooms, cafeteria, 
and will include 70 sleeping rooms. 
The latter are to house professionals 
from visiting attractions and also pro- 
vide quarters for camp guests. 

The plans for the border houses 
make them more in the nature of 
club houses than anything yet pro- 
vided for the service. The grouping 
of the various welfare divisions into 
one department is looked upon as plac- 
ing the work upon the most efficient 
basis. 


It has been suggested that these 
berder houses be called Liberty Ar- 
cades, since they concentrate so many 
recreative features. One man, a com- 
missioned officer will have complete 
charge of each respective unit or “ar- 
cade.” The buildings themselves will 
be of permanent construction, instead 
of the adobe walls first intended. The 
walls will be of steel lathe and con- 
crete, all structures being fireproof. 


MINSTREL PEOPLE. 


The Gus Hill Minstrels’ tour the 
coming season will be under the per- 
sonal direction of Charles A. Williams. 
A. band and orchestra of 20 pieces will 
oe carried. 


The .ollowing artists have been en- 
gaged: George Wilson, Jimmy Wall, 
jack Kennedy, Simon Denys, Ellis 
Rowland, Three Musical Cates, Her- 
bert Willison, Max Maxen, James 
Rrady, George Reeves, Jack Rich, 
George Burton, Bob Weston, Joe Hill, 
George Phillipps, Harry Harvey, Frank 
Oppie, Jimmy Ormsby, Max Braun, 
Fred Smith, Saxo Five, Billy Markwith, 
Lee Edmonds, and band leader Paul 
Specht. 





Square’s Roof for Service Shows. 


The New York War Camp Commun- 
ity Servite announces it has taken over 
the old Madison Square Roof Garden 
for the summer. Vaudeville and pic- 
ture entertainments will be given Sat- 
urday and Sunday nights for soldiers 
and sailors. Feature films and where 
possible the star in person will be seen 
in conjunction. Sunday night (June 
28). 
The old.bar has been restored and 
cold drinks and ice cream are served 
to the boys. 


IN AND OUT. 

Stanley and Byrnes, out of Proctor’s 
58th Street, first half this week. IIl- 
ness. Pierce and Baker filled in. 

Lydia Barry replaced Gardner and 
Hartman at Keith’s, Portland, Me., 
this week. Illness of Miss Hartman 
caused the vacancy. 


PRODUCTION ENGAGEMENTS. 


Helen Coyne engaged by the Shu- 
berts. 

McCarthy Sisters (Morley and Mc- 
Carthy Sisters) engaged by Max Spie- 
gel for production. 





IF YOU DON’T ADVERTISE IN VARIETY— 
DON’T ADVERTISE 


TOMMY’S TATTLES. 
BY THOMAS J. GRAY. 


Now that peace has really been sign- 
ed, it looks like a good chance for 
some of the boys to join the army. 





Germany is going to confiscate 
wealth of the people up to the sum 
of twenty-two billions. Sounds like an 
announcement from some picture com- 
pany. 

Great chance for Guttenberg to get 
some nice uniforms cheap, if he could 
write to the Clam Prince in regards to 
the Prussian and Saxaphone guards. 





They say the Willard-Dempsey fight 
made a fortune for Toledo. That's 
nothing, see what the bed room tarces 
have done for Grand Rapids. 

A “Mother” song 

A little jazz, 

And you'll never 

Get the old razz. 





Stage hand refused to take a tip 
from an actor on account of the raise 
he received in his pay. (The actor is 
still under the doctor’s care). 





Our Pictureless News Weekly. 

Skishtown, O—Harry Frandow, 
Sheriff of Gulp County, lays the cor- 
nerstone of the new Moose Club 
House. 

Pillsbury, Neb—The town turns out 
to greet its returning soldiers. They 
can be seen to the right in a Ford car. 

3rooklyn, N. Y.—Baby carriage par- 
ade. The winner. Its proud father. 

Newport News, Vai—Launching of 
the battleship “Texadelphia.” Governor 
Bunks’s Seven-year old daughter 
breaks the bottle as it glides out on 
the waves. 

New York, N. Y.—Echo Makers’ con- 
vention. Delegates greet their new 
President, Joe Shell, of Blimp, Ia. 

Chicago, Ill—Stock yards employes 
have outing. “Swifty,” their goat 
mascot, in the foreground. 

Waterbury, Conn.—Machine’ guns 
placed on the streets to keep the 
crowds from cheering the actors. 








You can’t beat some people’s ideas. 
When President Wilson said he 
= lift the liquor ban they. said 

e was in with the boys who had 
written the “After-the-First-of-July” 
songs. 

One circuit announces 100 new houses 
for next season and another announces 
30 weeks more, making a promise of 
130 weeks more work. Which is a nice 
route even if you don’t get it. 

It’s a sad sight to see a ten per cent. 
agent drinking 2.75 per cent. beer. 


It’s a good thing you saved those 
headache powders. 
. 


NEW ACTS. 


Burns and Klifton (man and woman.) 
The Bailey Comedy 4. Colored, men. 
Rankin and Davis in a comedy skit. 
Katheryn Claire and Joe Fields, 
comedy sketch, by Blanche Merrill. 

Harry Fields and Joe Opp. Singing 
and talking. \ 

Harmony Club (4 men), singing act. 
(N. Feldman.) 

The Read Kiddies (formerly with 
Frances Nordstrom in “The Memory 
Book”) singing and talking (I. Kauf- 
man.) 

“Man Hunter,” produced by William 
B. Friedlander and Hugh Herbert, 
written by Lt. Harlan Thompson, with 
three men and one woman. 


MARRIAGES. 


Edith Mason, operatic soprano, to 
Giorgio Polacco, conductor of Italian 
opera at the Metropolitan, in New 
Jersey, June 23. 
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VAUDEVILLE 


WHO’S WHO—AND WHY 
IN VAUDEVILLE 


(To be continued as a series, with one Who's Who article weekly. Name of writer 
supplied upon requesi—this one by Johnny O’Connor (Wynn). 





“FRISCO.” 


His right name is Louis Josephs and 
he hails from Davenport, Ia., arriving 


exactly 29 years ago. Just why he 
took the name of Frisco is a mystery. 
His explanation is that he blew his 
home burg in a box car on the Frisco 
route and liked the mame so appro- 
priated it. He has never been West of 
Davenport, probably never will, tor 
someone tipped® him off that they’re 
waiting for him on the West coast 
and “Frisco” is always covered, both 
physically and financially. When he 
came to in Davenport he grabbed a 
job hopping bells. His home town 
didn’t show much results and “Frisco” 
blew to Milwaukee where he juggled 
ice water for the traveling men until 
tips broke so tough he simply slid out 
and went to Chicago. 

Chicago wised “Frisco” up. He got 
his education out around 22nd street 
when 22nd street was right. Bob 
Gray's, Freiburg’s and all the joints 
fell for his funny steps and nightly 
they used to wait in Jimmy Colosimo’s 
until the kid with the derby egg and 
the big cigar used to blow in and do his 
string of steps for what the hat gath- 
ered. One night he collected $2.80 and 
laid off for a week. But “Frisco” was 
no chump. He kept sending that sugar 
back to the bank in Davenport and 
when the touches came from the boys 
on the street “Frisco” was always 
broke. 

One day he went out to White City 
and thought he was in London, Eng. 
In Chicago, after you get to be 21 you 
learn that only farmers visit White 
City. But he met a chap in White 
City who gave him his start in show 
business. He landed a job as stage 
hand at one of the legit theatres. Two 
years later with “The Modern Eve” 
he made his first hit in the same house. 
And while he was on, the stage man- 
ager yelled “Clear” and “Frisco” be- 
gan shoving chairs around. 

He was accidentally speared by one 
of the chorus boys in a “hurry up” 
number while leaving the stage and 
the next season instead of playing in 
the legit end he fell for the cabaret 
racket. At the Lambs Club in Chi 
“Frisco” was a local riot. But the kid 
had ambition and the following season 
Broadway took its initial peep at him, 
up at the Montmarte, where he kicked 
his dogs around for two seasons. And 
then “Frisco” saw vaudeville, breaking 
in on the west side in Chicago with 
Loretta) McDermott. They shoved 
ahead fast, and now the kid from 
Davenport is a headliner. 

Confidentially “Frisco” will tell you 
he’s broke on and off, but the poke is 
well filled with yellow backs, all glued 
to the leather. His bank book has 
been enlarged and his credit is pretty 
good, but-he still walks up one flight 
to save the other eight bucks and he 
can’t get over the habit of smoking 
cigars made in Pittsburgh. 

Recently he played Chicago and they 
gave him what is politely termed the 
“bird.” They couldn’t understand why 
a Chicago made kid could burn them 
up in New York the way “Frisco” did. 
But Chicago was near-sighted when 
they passed him up for they might 
have had him for a ten case note a few 
years ago, but his recent visit cost 
them $2,500. And “Frisco” now carries 
a valet. He picked up an egg around 
Wolpin’s, pinned the name of Rasputin 
on him and told him how to juggle his 
grips. 

_ A great kid, on and off, can stutter 
in six languages and strictly a Joe Mc- 
Gee on the spendthrift plan. Also 
likes to give away the sleeves of his 


vest, but when the sheriff’s man is 
carting away the furniture “Frisco” 
will be there playing the role of land- 
lord. Just a smart egg, wised up in 
the college of hard knocks and he’s 
kidding his way right through the 
shimmie craze. 

Louis Josephs from Davenport! But 
what’s in a monicker! 


BAGGAGE CAR RATES. 


The United Managers’ Protective As- 
sociation was informed of the final ad- 
justment of the baggage car regula- 
tions by the Railroad Administration 
last week. 

All roads will travel one baggage free 
with the movement of a company of 
25 persons or mere, with the excep- 
tion of the New Haven lines, which 
continue the regulation of one car for 
50 persons. 

The other roads will permit the bag- 
gage car arrangement but for two cars 
(for 50 persons). Where more than 
two cars are required, irrespective of 
the number of persons in a company, a 
charge fof each of such extra cars of 
25 cents per mile will be made and the 
minimum charge for such extra cars 
will be $25 per car. 


LARGEST CIRCUS TRAINS. 


Bridgeport, Conn., July 1. 

The Ringling-Barnum and Bailey 
show is now traveling in five trains 
with a total of 98 cars, the biggest 
number ever used. 

The local engagement was spoile1 
by incessant rain June 27. The after- 
noon performance was halved, somevof 
the performers working under umbrel- 
las, while others used raincoats from 
ring to dressing room. It was impos- 
sible for the audience to be seated. 


ae night performance was almost as 
a ° 


- WITH THE MUSIC MEN. 


Dixie and Jack McShayne are doing a vau- 
deville act. 





A newly partitioned office on the floor of 
Shapiro-Bernstein’s professional department 
has “Joe Goodwin, Manager” on it. 





Earl Bronson, formerly pianist for the Wil- 
lard Mack act, has joined the staff of Mc- 
Carthy & Fisher. 





Jack Mills, last professional manager of 
McCarthy & Fisher,* opened his own music 
publishing offices this week. Mills will start 
with a number from his own pen, to which 
Ed. Rose supplied the words. 





Arthur N. Green, a vaudevillian and song- 
writer, has placed ‘Hello Bill,” the official 
Elks song, with Waterson, Berlin & Snyder, 
who will “plug” the number during the Elks 
convention at Atlantic City, next week. 
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London, June 13. 

The remarkable business that pre- 
vailed in- London theatricals has pet- 
ered out, for the present at least, due 
to a heat wave, and as a consequence 
14 legitimate shows put up their notices 
this week, with some of the others 
not doing so well either. 





The successful run of “Hullo Amer- 
ica” at the Palace ceased to do big busi- 
ness with the withdrawal of Elsie Janis 
and the substitution of Raymond 
Hitchcock, William Rock and Frances 
White. This was due to the failure 
of Hitchcock through lack of suitable 
material and the fact that Rock and 
White are unknown here. For instance, 
when Miss White makes her first en- 
trance, wheeled in on a baggage truck, 
with no one else on the stage, she 
fails to get a single hand, and the same 
thing occurs with Rock’s initial appear- 
ance. Later they win the audiences 
over with their specialties. It was a 
difficult thing for Miss White to do at 
best, following Miss Janis, a prime 
favorite, in a part specially written to 
fit Miss Janis. Then again Miss White 
is weak on reading lines and whenever 
called upon to speak them she lets the 
scenes drop. The best comedy scene 
in the show at present is the restau- 
rant bit from the former “Hitchcock 
show, with Stanley Lupino, a very agile 
low comedian, playing the part of the 
waiter, created in New York by Leon 
Errol. 

Leon Errol’s first entrance in the 
Hippodrome show, “Joy Bells,” is made 
at 9.50 p. m., when he does the scene 
in the photographer’s studio. He next 
appears at 11 for a couple of acrobatic 
dances just before the finale. All told 
he appears to be on the stage less than 
half an hour. Probably the biggest 
comedy hit of the show is the Stan 
Stanley specialty, done by George Ro- 
bey and Winnie Melville in the audi- 
ence, with Fred Allendale on the stage 
as the straight man. The Stanley in- 
dividuality, however, is lacking and the 
alterations in the dialog and “busi- 
ness” have not tended to improve the 
scene. The main criticism about “Joy 
Bells” is that there is too much Robey, 
who is essentially a specialty perform- 
er. He now goes in for acting and 
loses out through a defect from which 
he always suffered—that is looking to 
his audience whenever he says some- 
thing clever and “asking” for a laugh. 


The feud between Robey and Er- 
rol at the Hippodrome, while quiescent 
at the present time, is still smoulder- 
ing. Robey has the advantage, through 
being in a position to command the 
attention of the management at prac- 
tically his own terms. The ticket li- 
braries made a $175,000 outright “buy” 
of seats, under an agreement calling for 
the appearance of Robey in the cast 
and in event of his withdrawal the 
Hippodrome management would have 
to return the money. So, when Errol 
scored very strongly on his opening 
night, information was lodged with the 
libraries that Robey might withdraw. 
Errol’s riggs Je with DeCourville is 
for eight weeks at a certain salary, 
with an option to retain the American 
comedian after that time for “the run 
of the piece” at an increased figure. 
Of course there was the usual hulla- 
baloo, with DeCourville the recipient 
of abuse from both sides. He couldn’t 
possibly let Robey go and didn’t want 
to lose Errol. The latter was appeased 
by the payment to Errol of his in- 
creased salary from his first week. On 
the opening night a fair sample of how 
Errol and Robey were received may be 
gathered from the remark of one na- 


tive as he emerged: “Clever chap Ro- 
bey, but I rather like that other tellow 
too—that North American.” 





R. E. Jones, Ltd., Welsh caterers, 
have acquired Terry’s Theatre on the 
Strand, now being run as a cinema by 
Albert De Courville, together with ad- 
joining property, for the erection of a 
new hotel and restaurant and will com- 
ence construction in the autumn, The 
venture involves $2,000,000. 


J. L. Sacks is going to New York 
again in September, when he will bring 
with him some English successes and 
produce them in America, probably in 
association with A. H, Woods. The lat- 
ter, however, is disinclined to enter 
into any musical production ventures, 
so there is a possibility he may make 
other connections for this style of 
shows. Sacks is desirous of securing 
a number of American artists for his 
English productions claiming that na- 
tive talent is scarce. 

Gilbert Miller’s production of “Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire” at Prince’s Theatre, 
founded on Booth Tarkington’s famous 
story, is a new romantic opera by An- 
dre Messager, with splendid lyrics by 
Adrian Ross. It is to be done in New 
York in the fall by Henry Miller in as- 
sociation with A. L. Erlanger, at the 
Amsterdam. It is splendidly done here 
with an excellent company, with Mag- 
gie Teyte in the prima donna role. To 
music lovers she is a rare treat. But 
just how much appeal so iegitimate 
a romantic opera will have for the 
American public is a question. 





J. L. Sacks and his associate, William 
J. Wilson, are in the throes of a series 
of productions. “Nobody’s Boy” opens 
at the Garrick the second week in 
July; “Florabella” has its premiere at 
Blackpool the third week in August; 
“The Velvet Lady,” under a new title, 
comes to the Gaiety the end of August, 
after which “Tiger Rose” in the early 
autumn, 


They are still talking about Tommy 
Gray here—retailing with much gusto 
an event at the Eccentric Club during 
his stay, which may, or may not, have 
reached America. An American officer 
was standing at the bar when he was 
approached by an inebriated English- 
man, who made insulting remarks an- 
ent Americans boasting they had won 
the war. Realizing the’ Britisher was 
intoxicated the American attempted 
to avoid a controversy. Tommy was 
standing by and, as usual, couldn’t re- 
sist the opportunity to put one over. 

“T’'ll tell you who won the war,” said 
Gray. “It was the Eskimos.” 

“Eskimos?” said the souse. “And 
what are they?” 

“Weil,” said Tommy, “you see they 
live where the nights are six months 
long; so they went to sleep for that 
length of time and sent England all 
their food and fuel, which won the 
war. 

But the “stew” wasn’t quite con- 
vinced and continued to bait the Amer- 
ican officer until he hit the persistent 
one a wallop that knocked him many 
feet away. They picked him up, 
brought him to his senses and sat him 
in a chair. Then Gray went over to 
him and whispered in his ear: 


“It was the Eskimos that won the 
war.” 





“Are You a Mason” starts its 22nd 
consecutive year’s tour Aug. 4, at the 
Cort, Liverpool, under the direction 
of Charles H. Williams. 
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Tuesday morning found the Broadway 
cafes and many of the restaurant bars 
open, but selling nothing but: beer and 
light wines, despite the series of pes 


and predictions that an eleventh hour 
change of heart would suspend the 
War Time Prohibition Law until Jan. 
16, when the Prohibition Act of Con- 
gress becomes an amendment to the 
Constitution. Monday night Broad- 
way was the scene of much revelry, 
every cafe and _ restaurant being 
jammed to capacity, most of the pat- 
rons being made up of up-town advo- 


cates of the wet condition, the regular 
Broadway crowd having stored away a 
supply for the future. At Rector’s 


when closing time arrived the crowd 
within made a belated cry for “more 
liquor,” and when it was refused, pro- 
ceeded to wreck the establishment. 
A call for the police brought a squad 
on the double quick from the West 
47th street station and order was final- 
ly restored, but the visitors blocked 
the sidewalks without for several 
hours after midnight demanding ad- 
mittance. Uniformed men were at the 
door and the places was kept closed. 
At the Bowman hotels, the better hos- 
telries of the city, including the Com- 
modore, the bars were closed promptiy 
at midnight and the work of dismantel- 
ling the fixtures began. No more 
liquor of any sort will be sold in the 
Bowman places. One cafe owner in 
the Longacre square district, Sam Dol- 
liver, collected severai thousands of 
dollars wagered in the past several 
months on the bet that he would be 
open for business after the Ist. When 
prohibition looked impending he gave 
liberal odds he would be in business 
after the closing date and found many 
takers. Tuesday morning saw the pass- 
ing of the Columbia bar, adjoining the 
Columbia Theatre. It was taken over 
by the United Cigar Stores Co. and 
will open for the tobacco business in 
a few weeks. Shortly before Monday 
midnight Broadway was _ thodoughly 
covered by detectives from Chief In- 
spector Daly’s office who visited every 
saloon and warned the proprietors 
against selling anything but beer and 
light wines and to restrict the sale of 
those beverages to civilians. Several 
hundred soldiers and sailors in travel- 
ing groupes of 10 and 20 jammed their 
way into Broadway saloons and took 
command of everything in sight with- 
out request or payment. At Redpath’s, 
near 42d street, the same aggregation 
practically wrecked the establishment, 
smashing in the front doors and break- 
ing everything in sight. Many of the 
cafes and restaurants maintained or- 
der throughout the night, some engag- 
ing private detectives to protect, their 
property. On the whole the passing 
of Mr. Barleycorn was a very orderly 
affair, in so far as Broadway was 
concerned, it resembling more a mild 
election or New Year’s night, with the 
majority of the mourners from the 
upper section of the city. The theat- 
rical clubs including the Lambs, Friars, 
Green Room Club, N. V. A. Club and 
others of lesser degree will continue 
selling the light beverages, most of 
them having disposed of the stock of 
liquor and heavy wines prior to the 
closing date, giving them to members 
exclusively at wholesale prices. 


Flo Jacobson is responsible for the 
advent of “Peacock” Kelly and his 
Jackie Band at the Green Mill Gardens, 
Chicago. Kelly was one of the best 
known of the Great Lakes “drum ma- 
jors,” and his aggregation of band- 
men had earned a great reputation by 
virtue of their frequent appearance in 
the various Liberty Loan drives in Chi- 
cago. Kelly, under direction of Miss 
Jacobson, has turned out to be a dandy 
showman as well as a remarkable 


leader, and his 25 jackie musicians are 
proving a good bet for Tom Chamales, 
who runs the gardens. There is no 
doubt that the band will take a whack 
at vaudeville after the engagement. In 
addition to the band, Chamales has en- 
gaged the Benny Davis Trio. Blossom 
Seeley played the Majestic this week, 
which lent added interest to the trio, 
Benny having formerly been one of 
the featured members of the boys who 
background Miss Seeley in her synco- 
pated studio act. Since he left Miss 
Seeley, Davis has done some little mu- 
sic writing, in connection with Gus 
and Ernie Erdman and others. With 
Davis are Harry Vernon and Floyd 
Garret, and the act as it stands is 
very much like that which was for- 
merly done by Fields, Salisbury and 
Davis, who made themselves famous at 
the old Wyncliff Inn, Chicago, in the 
palmy days, where they were discov- 
ered” by Harry Weber. 





Bernard Gallant recently took over 
the Greenwich Village Inn, better 
known to the Village-hounds = as 
Polly’s. Polly Holliday, the tormer 
proprietoress, had incorporated for 
$25,000, calling the organization Green- 
wich Village Inn, naming their busi- 
ness as theatrical producers and to 
conduct restaurants and hotels. Jay 
Jackson and Harry Meltzer, the latter 
formerly with the now defunct Green- 
wich Village Players, are named as co- 
directors. This probably is the fore- 
runner of an extended movement to 
popularize and commercialize’ the 
glamour and lure of the alleged un- 
conventional Village customs for the 
ever-ready come-ons. As it is, an un- 
usual large number of tea rooms have 
literally sprung up over night in all 
sorts of places—lofts and cellars— 
around the Washington and Sheridan 
square districts. The Greenwich Vil- 
lage Nights, which is to open at the 
Village Theatre Tuesday, is the cause 
of this sudden boom. 





There seems no doubt but that Chi- 
cago will be offered more cabaret re- 
vues from now on than ever before, 
despite the supposed city ordinance 
against such shows. Some cafes like 
the Winter Garden continued shows 
almost from the time the ban was on 
while others did not. One of the latter 
was Terrace Garden, which continues 
to offer its revue on ice skates. It is 
explained that where places like the 
Winter Garden took a chance of being 
closed at least temporarily, it was only 
a cafe, while in the case of the Terrace 
Garden a closing order might shut 
the whole Morrison Hotel. It is for 
that reason that Harry Mohr has con- 
tinued the ice show, a clever evasion 
of the ordinance. 


The Odeon, one of San Francisco’s 
oldest cafes, will close its doors. The 
owners will amalgamate with the Por- 
tola-Louvre located across the street. 
Wet or dry, the Canary Cottage, on 
the beach, San Francisco, will have a 
revue opening July 7. 


The personal effects of the famous 
violinist, Rigo, were auctioned off on 
5th avenue, New York, last week. It 
is said that the performer, Hungarian 
by birth, expects to return to his own 
country shortly. 





Trixie Hicks, Edith Donan, Peggy 
Healy and O’Brien Brothers, are the 
principals slated for the new revue 
to open at the Martinique, Atlantic 
City, July 14. 

Thelma Carlton left the Moulin 
Rouge to go to the Beaux Arts, At- 
lantic City. 


SILENT ABOUT PROVIDENCE. 
Providence, July 1. 

Local theatrical men ‘were surprised 
at the announcement in last week’s 
Variety that the Columbia Amusement 
Co. has included Providence in its cir- 
cuit next season and that pending the 
completion of the new Columbia house 
here, Columbia Wheel shows will be 
routed from Bridgeport to the York- 
ville on East 86th street (New York), 
moving from there to Beston. 

So far as is known no house is be- 
ing “completed” or under way except 
the Colonial, the former home of Co- 
lumbia burlesque shows here, which is 
being remodeled for Klaw «& Erlan- 
ger to open with legitimate attractions 
Labor Day. 

Rumor has it the old Westminster 
(now the Empire) may be the theatre 
contemplated. This house is now con- 
ducted by the Keith interests as a film 
theatre. With the opening of the new 
E. F. Albee theatre, vaudeville and 
stock were transferred from the old 
Keith house to this new structure. 
The old Keith theatre is being remod- 
elled and it has been announced it will 
reopen shortly as the Victory Theatre 
with films as the attraction. The plan, 
thus, may be to shift the Empire pic- 
tures to the Victory, leaving the Em- 
pire vacant and thus a chance for bur- 
lesque. 

At the offices of the Columbia 
Amusement Co. in New York this week 
no information could be obtained as 
to any plans contemplated by the cir- 
cuit for Providence next season. One 
of the officials seen refused to admit 
any plans had been completed for 
Providence, though not denying that 
city was within the calculation of the 
Columbia people. 


BURLESQUE ENGAGEMENTS. 

Babe Lavetta, for the soubret role 
with “Girls of the U. S. A.” 

Elva Greaves, prima donna, Pat 
White’s “Gaiety Girls.” 

Shirley Mallette, hailing from a mid- 
western cabaret, for the soubret berth 
with Strouse & Franklyn’s “Girls from 
the Follies.” 

Henry H. Wolff will be ahead of 
Billy Watson’s erstwhile “Beef Trust” 
show next season, to be known here- 
after as “The Parisian Whirl.” 

Samy Levy, of Detroit, has completed 
the roster of his American Wheel 
“Beauty Review.” The people en- 
gaged are: Jimmy Cooper, Ada Lum, 
Helene Stanley, Rose Hemmily, Chas. 
Fleming, Marty Collins, Billy Cumby, 
Morris Tolin, Eddie Hall, Johnny Gold- 
smith, carpenter. Dave Marion has 
signed Babe La Tour and Syd Gold for 
his show next season. 

Harry Shapiro has been signed as 
manager by Pierson & Herk for “Girls 
a la Carte” next season. Leona Earl 
will be the ingenue. 

“Sliding” Billy Watson has Joe Wil- 
liams as leader with his American 
wheel show next season. 


WAINSTOCK’S MELLER. 


Morris Wainstock, heretofore iden- 
tied with burlesque, will produce a 
melodrama entitled “A Chance Every 
Girl Takes,” for one nighters next sea- 
son. 

The play is the joint work of Fran- 
cis Keeley and M. Kalliser. Rehearsals 
begin July 15. 


Minneapolis Stock Closes. 
Minneapolis, July 1. 
The burlesque stock at the Gayety 
closed its summer season June 28. 


Jim Lyons (Inman and Lyons) may 
be obliged to retire from the stage 
owing to throat trouble. Jim Horton 
(“Innocent Maids”) will replace Mr. 
Lyons in the act. 





IF YOU DON’T ADVERTISE IN VARIETY— 
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BEST BURLESQUE OUTING. 


The Burlesque Club outing was held 
as per schedule, June 29, at Witzel’s 


Grove, College Point, L. lL It was the 
unanimous verdict of the 200 pic- 
nickers it was the most successful 
of all. 


Will Roehm, secretary of the club 
worked like a Trojan and succeeded 
in arranging an outing in which there 
never was a dull moment. The Pontiac 
left the foot of West 35th street 
promptly at 10 a. m., and the crowd 
was served refreshments on the trip 
to the grove. 

Swimming races, running races, a 
greased pig contest and other events 
made up the out-door prygram, while 
dancing contests occupied the indoor 
contribution. 

The managers and dttors’ ball game 
furnished the most amusement, the 
managers fooling the wise ones by 
taking the uniformed and capable look- 
ing actors into camp by a score of 
12-10. The managers won a large silver 
loving cup, which will be inscribed with 
their names and presented to the Bur- 
lesque Club as a permanent trophy. 

George Marchall won the 100 yard 
dash. Chuck Callahan won the fat 
man’s race, and Edie Dunedin the 50 
yard dash for girls. The Fox trot went 
to Joe “Blum” Emerson and Elsie Mc- 
Cloud, the prize waltz to Geo. Madden 
and Babe McCioud, and the one-step 
contest to Syd Gold and May Miles 
Bernstein. 


PINCHED DOWNTOWN SHIMMYERS. 


The long needed police interference 
in checking the wholesale “cooching” 
which had been running rampant at 
the National Winter Garden stock bur- 
lesque company on the East Side, 
dewntown, finally culminated in the 
arrest of 12 female members of the 
company last week. When up for ar- 
raignment before Magistrate Groehl in 
the Essex Market Court, the hearing 
was postponed to a later date. * 

The defendants’ attorney argued that 
a similar brand of alleged shimmying 
was being dispensed on Broadway for 
the edification, and whether it be 
Broadway or Second avenue and Hous- 
ton street, it should make no difference 
and cause police interference. 

The Minsky Brothers control the 
downtown house. The East Side ver- 
sion of a shimmie differs from the 
Broadway brand by so many wiggles 
more per longitudinal inch than on 
the White Way. 





Bowers in “Kiss Me Again.” 
Max Spiegel will start rehearsals 
next week on a new musical comedy 
called “Kiss Me Again,” in which Fred 
Bowers will be starred next season. 
Bowers wrote the book and lyrics. 
The show opens in Trenton, Aug. 23. 
Spiegel will also send Murray and 
Mack over the one nighters in a new 
musical piece entitled, “I'll Say So.” 
He has two more musical shows in 
preparation with the tentative titles 
of “Go to It” and “Where Am I.” 


Wynn Asked for “Piece of Show.” 


When the Shuberts’ new “Gaieties” 
production was at Atlantic City last 
week, breaking in, it was decided that 
Ed Wynn could aid the performance. 

Interrogated on how much, Wynn 
replied $1,000 a.week and a percentage 
of the gross. The deal was not closed 
on those terms. 


Friml to Remarry. 

Rudolph Friml, the composer, is to 
marry Elsie Lawson, a chorus girl. 
Friml made.this fact known immedi- 
ately he got his divorce from his 
former wife, who was- known on the 
stage as Blanche Betters, and who ac- 
cepted $35,000 in place of alimony. 
Friml himself composed the scores of 
several recently popular musical com- 


_ edies. 
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Perhaps the most interesting and il- 
luminative testimony given before the 
Federal Trade Commission investiga- 
tion into vaudeville is the excerpt 
srinted herewith, brought out in the 
cross examination of James W. Fitz- 
patrick, president of the White Rats. 
It relates to what was then known as 
“the levy fund,” for which appeals 
were made to White Rat members dur- 
ing the dying days of that organiza- 
tion under the leadership of Harry 
Mountford, and shortly after the Rats 
had unsuccessfully attempted to pre- 
pretrate a “strike” in vaudeville. The 
White Rats per Mountford advertised 
all members were expected to forward 
to either himself or Mr. Fitzpatrick 
five per cent. of their weekly salary, 
for the “levy fund,” -with the state- 
ment added it had been arranged these 
payments could be made in person to 
either Mountford or Fitzpatrick, in 
cash or by money order. The strictest 
confidence was pledged regarding the 
names of the remitters and the at- 
tempt at the time was made to create 
the idea the personal payment scheme 
was to avoid the managers’ association 
obtaining the names of Rats obeying 
the “levy” order. 





In the Fitzpatrick testimony, this is 
a part of what the Rats’ president said 
concerning the “levy fund” and its dis- 
bursement: 

Q. Was the deposit of these funds 
made in your name with the words, 
“Trustee, Agent, President,” or any 
other representative capacity at- 
tached, or were the deposits just made 
in your name and Mr. Mountford’s. 

A. I cannot recall that now. I can 
find that out later. 

Q. By whom were checks signed 
that drew moneys out of this ac- 
count? 

Did it require both signatures? 

A. No. If I signed a check, I sign- 

ed it James William Fitzpatrick, or 

Harry Mountford and James William 

Fitzpatrick, and he did the same. 

Q. So that Mr. Mountford could 
draw any part or all of those funds 
without consulting you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Or the members of the organ- 
ization or the International Board? 

A. Yes. Always subject to the fact 


that I could ask all about it. And the 


Board, also. 

Q. How many checks did you draw 
on the levy account? 

A. I could not tell you offhand, 
now. 

Q. Did you or Mr. Mountford do 
more of the signing of checks on that 
account? 

A. I think Mr. Mountford did. 

Q. About what percentage of the 
amount in that levy account in your 
personal names was withdrawn by 
Mr. Mountford since? 

A. I could not tell you that. 

Q. Well, what percentage would 
you say you withdrew on your check 
of this $12,000? 

A. Oh, a very small percentage. I 
think it was less than $1,000, but I 
cannot be positive about that without 
going and hunting it up. The checks 
for that account were stolen from the 
offices on 54th street. ' 

Q. You were not asked the ques- 
tion, but I am perfectly willing that 
it should stand, only I would like to 
warn you to please answer ques- 
tions. 


A. All right. 

Q. Can you tell now what Mount- 
ford did with the moneys that he 
withdrew from this account? 

A. To the best of my knowledge 
and belief he paid the legitimate ex- 
penses entailed by the strike, taking 
care of the board of pickets who had 
no money, transportation and all in- 
cidentals that come up in the conduct 
of a strike. 

Q. How were these moneys paid 
to you or Mr. Mountford, in cash or 
check, money orders or how? 

A. In every way. 

Q. In every way? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who received most of the mon- 
eys that were sent in? 

A. I think most of them were sent 
into New York. The ones that were 
sent to me in Boston, if they were 
money orders, I simply endorsed them 
and forwarded them to New York. 

Q. You at that time were not in 
New York? 

A. No, I was in Boston. 

Q. And all the moneys were sent 
to New York. 

A. They were sent to New York to 
be deposited in the Greenwich Bank. 





Mr. Fitzpatrick stated that of the 
$12,000 received for the “levy fund” and 
deposited to the joint account in the 
Greenwich Bank, New York, of him- 
self and Mountford, that he (Fitz- 
patrick) withdrew less than $1,000. The 


for the information of those who may 
not know Fitzpatrick as well, we want 


to say that in our opinion James W. 
Fitzpatrick never diverted a dollar 
of White Rats funds or any other 
funds. Whatever Fitzpatrick did for 
the Rats, he did solely for the Rats, 
without a thought of self, financially 
or otherwise. Whatever his faults in 
connection with the Rats’ may have 
been, Fitzpatrick is one of the most 
honorable and conscientious of vaude- 
ville artists who ever stood upon a 
stage. He was an. ideal man for pres- 
ident of the White Rats and digni- 
fied that office, but he fell under the 
influences of Mountford. Mr. Fitz- 
patrick testified he believed Mountford 
to be honest and that he had full faith 
in him. If Fitzpatrick said that we 
know it is his absolute belief, and it is 
just as inexplicable to us now as was 
Fitzpatrick’s unbounded and unlimited 
confidence in Mountford. There are 
the two things we have never been able 
to solve. We doubt if anyone knowing 
the parties by themselves have found 
any solution for this unfathomable bit 
of inside stage life, that contains the 
wisest of the wise, including Fitz- 
patrick, a high grade college bred in- 
telligent gentleman allowing himself 
to be hoodwinked by a man of Mount- 
ford’s calibre. 


And in the same proportion that 
the two people to the joint account 
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moneys on deposit were subject to 
withdrawal upon the check of either 
himself or Mountford. It was devel- 
oped in the Goldie Pemberton Su- 
preme Court (N. Y.) proceedings to as- 
certain what had become of the funds 
of the White Rats that the Greenwich 
Bank joint deposit was exhausted. The 
referee in that proceeding found that 
Mountford and Fitzpatrick had divert- 
ed the moneys of the organization. 


Assuming that if Fitzpatrick with- 
drew less than $1,000 from the joint 
“levy fund” account and that that ac- 
count was exhausted, and the remain- 
der ($11,000) was withdrawn by Mount- 
ford, it was an excellent opportunity 
for Mountford to go upon the witness 
stand in the Federal Trade examina- 
tion and stand questioning as to what 
he had done with this amount of 
money, among the many other matters 
he had expressed a great desire for so 
many years to explain. Mountford did 
not testify before the Commission. 
Mountford passed up his official chance 
to justify himself about the $11,000 and 
the other matters of the Rats in which 
he had been so largely concerned. 


We would like to give Mr. Fitzpat- 
rick a clean bill of health regarding 
that report of the referee in the Pem- 
berton case, if he needs it, and we don’t 
think he does among his friends. But 





withdrew the moneys from the “levy 
fund,” $1,000 by Fitzpatrick as against 
$11,000 by Mountford, so do we be- 
lieve that that percentage of the whole 
sums up the heart interest felt by 
Harry Mountford, for the White Rats 
and Harry Mountford—about eight per 
cent. for the White Rats and 92 per 
cent. for Harry Mountford. The 
chances are that Mountford felt the 
eight per cent. necessary. Perhaps it 
was. The Rats could have stood a 
larger percentage. But make no mis- 
take about Fitzpatrick, he was and is 
100 per cent. all the time, for the White 
Rats. It should bring a little flush 
to the English skin of Harry Mount- 
ford when he recalls his friend, Fitz- 
patrick, a White Rat Big Chief, said he 
believed Mountford to be honest and 
that Frank Fogarty, another Big Chief 
of the Rats, testified he believed 
Mountford dishonest. Again we ask, 
Who does Mountford believe? 


The 2 Nathonos leave for Ports- 
mouth, England, July 15. 


Clark’s Hawaiians (10) sail for Lon- 
don on the Baltic, July 5. 





FAN SAN 


(THIS I8 NOT A FACE POWDER) 


Saul Abrahams is in charge of the 
box office at the Greenwich Village 
Theatre. 





Charles Morrison will join Ray 
Hodgson’s office force about August 1. 





Harris and Morey have separ .ted as 
the result of an argument at the Flat- 
bush theatre last week. Dave Harris 
will team with Al Abbott, formerly of 
Abbott and White. 


Justine Johnstone, who is writing 
her memoirs, has received several of- 
fers to publish the book in serial form 
in a magazine, but has decided to let 
it come out through a publishing firm. 





The Reuder, La Grange, Ga., recently 
placed on the vaudeville map by Jules 
Delmar, has been temporarily closed 
for improvements. The stage will be 
enlarged and the seating capacity in- 
creased to 1200. 





Will Cressy entered the cast of 
“Lightnin’” at the. Gayety Monday 
night, playing Frank Bacon’s role while 
the latter is on a vacation. Mr. Cres- 
sey will remain two weeks. The piece 
is due to run all summer. 





Al. Lewis, of Lewis & Gordon, will 
sail for London about July 15. Mr. 
Lewis will stage several of the firm’s 
piaylets abroad in conjunction with 
Andre Charlot, returning around 
Sept. 15. 


Irene Catherin Price is suing Richard 
F. Price for annulment of their mar- 
riage. Through Attorney Abner 
Greenberg, the plaintiff alleges her hus- 
band’s conviction of fraud and grand 
larceny, for which crimes he is serv- 
ing sentence at the Federal Prison, At- 
lanta, is sufficient grounds for such 
annulment. 


Ethel Clifton and Brenda Fowler are 
collaborating on a play for production 
next season. Miss Clifton returned 
from overseas service last week, she 
having written, staged and played in a 
number of acts and plays for the enter- 
tainment of the A. E. F. She is well 
known as a vaudeville writer and 
about 15 of her playlets have reached 
production within the past few seasons. 


Through Edward M. Dangel, the Bos- 
ton attorney, John Phillips has com- 
menced an action in that city against 
Fortune Gallo, Jules Daiber and Brad- 
ford Mills, to recover salary at the 
rate of $150 weekly, for three weeks. 
Mr. Phillips alleges he was engaged for 
that length of time to appear in Gil- 
bert & Sullivan operas. Prepared to 
fulfill his contract, the plaintiff claims 
he was not permitted to do so by the 
defendants. 


Nellie Revelle put over the first pro. — 


hibition press stunt after the debut of 
the war time restriction A _ truck 
loaned by Borden’s and holding many 
cans of buttermilk and several of the 
principals and cast of “Listen Lester” 
trundled Broadway and Fifth avenue 
on Tuesday. On the truck sides sign 
read: “Listen Lester’s Buttermilk 
Babies Taking Buttermilk to the Ma. 
rines.” The kickless beverage was un- 
loaded at the marine recruiting sta- 
tion at 23d street. 


Joe Smallwood has opened for the 
summer that pretty Greenwood Lodge 
at Greenwood Landing, L. I It’s on 
the Merrick road, a short way below 
Roslyn, just a nice drive from New 
York. The hotel is on the Sound, with 
a large dance pavilion, making one of 
the coolest resorts around New York 
for the stenpers on a sultry day. Mr, 
Smallwoou nas been with the Reisen- 
weber staff for a long time. He for- 
merly represented that restaurant in 
charge of the Ziegfeld Roof and more 
latterly Joe was the overseer of the 
Paradise Room in Reisenweber’s. 
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AUTHORS PRODUCING PLAN 
FINANCED BY FILM INTERESTS 





Famous Players-Lasky to Back Stage Productions of Well- 


Known Playwrights. 


Max Marcin, Roi Cooper 


Megrue and Eugene Walter Forming Society 
of Authors for Project. 





Famous Players-Lasky stands ready 
to finance a series of stage productions 
to be made by a 
authors. lhe 


combination of 
rumor hit Broadway 
that - 


to return to producing for the speak- 


early last week Jesse Lasky was 


ing stage. When run down it was 


discovered there was a tremendous 


plan behind the financing of stage pro- 
ductions which the Famous Players- 
Lasky people have in mind. 

There is in process of formation an 
authors’ play producing society, mod- 
eled somewhat after the lines of the 
American Society of Authors and Com- 
posers, with the additional feature that 


the organization of dramatic writers 
will also make its own productions for 
the stage, eliminating the manager. 

This organization is to have the 
financial and moral support of the pic- 
ture people, who will be behind the 
scheme, and they will be guaranteed 
against any loss in the stage produc- 
tion through the picture rights bring- 
ing sufficient money to offset the pos- 
sible losses in the theatre. 

Eugene Walter, Roi Cooper Megrue 
and Max Marcin, all writers for the 
stage, are behind the society. It is 
to be composed wholly of authors who 
will receive a guarantee of production 
and who will receive a greater royalty 
through having their works produced 
through their own society than they 
would secure from manager of pro- 
ductions. One of the evils the society 
aims to do away with is the calling 
in of co-authors for a play and a split- 
ting of the royalties. 

The authors are to receive a royalty 
on all productions that are adapted for 
the screen after their stage usefulness 
is past. The royalties will be based 
on the rental returns that the picture 
producers acquire. All plays produced 
on the stage will be practically guar- 
anteed runs. The longer the run, the 
greater the value of the play for the 
screen. 

There is to be a board of selection 
composed of the authors and the pic- 
ture producers who will pass on all 
ot the works of the authors that are 
submitted for production. After a 
selection is made of a play it will be 
tried out on tour and then brought 
to Broadway the mode of operation 
being much the same as in vogue 
among the producers at present. But 
if the play needs doctoring it will be 
done by the society after a discussion 
by the entire membership, and there 
will be no cutting up of the royalty 
for the doctoring. The playwright will 
have a greater say in the matter of 
production than he now has with his 
play in the hands of some manager 
and whatever cuts there are to be 
made will have to meet with his ap- 
proval. 

The picture interests have provided 
for the fact that the legitimate theat- 
rical interests may decide to give the 
new institution a fight when it comes 
to obtaining time for their attractions. 

Nathan Burkan is reported as act- 
ing as counsel for the proposed au- 
thors’ society. This week Mr. Burkan 
admitted that he had conferences with 
Marcin, Walter and Megrue regarding 
the matter, but refused to state fur- 
ther than that what developments 
there were. The Famous Players- 


Lasky publicity heads stated they knew 
nothing of the proposed plan which 
seemed to be handled in the executive 
offices of the company. 


EQUITY MATTER STILL SIZZLING. 


The Actors’ Equity-Producing Man- 
agers Association controversy brought 
forth conflicting claims from both sides 
this week. The managers intimated 
that after all their association members 
were bound under the by-laws to issue 
none but the new “standard” form of 
ccntract, which brought forth denials 
from the A. E. A. An Equity official 
pointed out that Sam H. Harris, presi- 
dent of the managers’ association, 
stated in one of the dailies that “some 
managers may interpret it so,” refer- 
ring to the supposed agreement to 
issue none but new contracts and that 
there is no actual admission of the fact. 

If such a private agreement by the 
producers was entered into, several 
managers have alréady forfeited their 
bond, according to the A. E. A., which 
further says that several managers are 
already in trouble over casting shows 
because of refusals by players to ac- 
cept other than A. E. A.-U. M. P. A. 
forms. Several managers called the 
Equity headquarters on the telephone 
this week, asking if a letter form of 
contract would be acceptable. This was 
looked upon as an evasion of the use 
of both the new forms of the man- 
agers and the Equity contracts. 

Save for one small change the new 
“standard” form is the same as the 
Equity form, with the exception of the 
arbitration clause. The A. E. A.-U. M. 
P. A. form provided for a board of ar- 
bitration to be made up of a repre- 
sentative of the Equity, one from the 
U. M. P. A. and a third person selected 
iby those two. The managers’ form also 
provides for arbitration, three persons 
to be selected, one by the artist, one 
by the individual manager and the 
third to be selected by the two. 

_ The A. E. A. commenced circularizing 
its members this week with printed 
sheet& warning them not to be misled 
by managerial statements, particularly 
over resignations from the Actors’ 
Equity Association. The circulars 
stated there had been but three resig- 
nations out of a membership of 4,100. 


FRAWLEY’S CO. SAILS. 
San Francisco, July 1. 

T. Daniel Frawley’s dramatic show 
sailed from this port June 30 on the 
Shinyo Maru. The company will start 
the tour in Honolulu in “Three Faces 
East” and is scheduled to wind up its 
world trip at Alexandria, Egypt, in 
July, 1921. 

In the company besides Frawley are 
Rodney Hildebrand, Bert Mbrrison, 
Henry Crosby, Herbert Farjeon, Ed. 
Harford, Wm. Grave, Homer Barton, 
Geo. Mathews, Gloria Fonda, Miss 
Prentice, Leslie Virden and Charlotte 
Fletcher. . 


MOROSCO’S QUARTET. 


Oliver Morosco will produce early 
next season a quartet of plays by Anne 
Nichols, starting with “His Lady 
Friend,” starring Charlotte Greenwood, 
and continuing with “Seven Miles to 
Atden,” “His Lucky Nnmber” and 
“Married in Triplicate,” in the order 
named. 


MUSICIANS AGREEING. 


The outlook early this week was 
that there would be no walk-out on 
the part of the New York musicians 
whose contract with the U.M.P.A. ex- 
pired Monday. A delegation from the 
union met the manager's committee 
Monday, the session being presided 
over by Ralph Long, general manager 
for the Shuberts. The musicians con- 
ceded that the managers’ offer of $5 or 
an approximate 15 per cent. increase as 
against their request for a 20 per cent. 
boost, was acceptable. There were 
other demands by the musicians to be 
adjudicated and it was expected that a 
basis for settlement would be reached 
Wednesday when another joint meet- 
ing was scheduled. 

The questions in point concern the 
limiting of free rehearsals for produc- 
tions, a demand for $10 extra per week 
when orchestras are required to play 
on the stage in addition to the pit and 
placing of a minimum engagement ol 
eight weeks in a house instead of tour 
weeks as now is the rule. 

The increase granted by the mana- 
gers allows road men $60 weekly next 
season. As they drew $50 last season 
the boost is a full 20 per cent. Two 
seasons ago the road men were get- 
ting 45 weekly. 

Tuesday it was stated that the mat- 
ter of free rehearsals might not ve 
adjusted and that pending such settle- 
ment the entire agreement might be 
held up for a month or more. The local 
musicians’ agreement with the mana- 
gers expired Monday (June 30), but 
with the wage increase agreed on, no 
actual trouble is anticipated. 


The union made a demand on the 
vaudeville managers for a raise of $10 
weekly in all vaudeville houses, but 


the managers retorted with an offer 


of a $4 weekly raise, which, after sev- 

eral conferences was accepted by the 
union and arrangements made for the 
renewal of the contract between both 
sides. 


THREE YEAR OLD STOCK. 


Vancouver, Can., July 1. 

The Empress Stock is celebrating its 
third year this week. The stock com- 
pany opened at the Empress July 2, 
1917. Edythe Elliott.and Ray Collins 
are still playing the leads. 

Other members who opened with it 
are Margaret Marriott, George B. 
Howard, Charles E. Royal (also one 
of the owners), J. Barry Norton, James 
Smith and William Heater. Those now 
in the company, joining since its start, 
are Sherman Bainbridge, Byron Al- 
denn, Robert Athen, Etta Delmas and 
Cleora Orden. 


“My Irish Rose” was to have been 
the celebration week play, but the 
script did not arrive in time. “After 
Office Hours” has been substituted. 
“Daddy Long Legs” next week. 


BIMBERG’S STANDARD. 

After spending several thousand dol- 
lars dolling up the lobby of the Stand- 
ard for summer pictures, Walter Ros- 
enberg is no longer controlling the 
shows there and Bimberg is back as 
tenant under arrangement with John 
Cort. 

It is understood Cort will absorb the 
40 per cent. interest bought by Rosen- 
berg last winter. Rosenberg was in 
control for three weeks, during which 
he is reported to have lost $6,200. Bim- 
berg and Rosenberg have been squab- 
bling over the Sunday picture rights 
ever since the latter bought in on the 
lease. Bimberg is now reported look- 
ing for a place in Asbury Park. 





‘4 
Harris Managing Longacre. 
Charles Harris, formerly treasurer of 
the Longacre, is to manage the house 
next season, succeeding Frank Hop- 
kins, who resigned. 


Chub Munster becomes treasurer. 


Ernest Bailey is assistant. 


TAX ON SPECS’ BONUSES. 


New regulations issued to the Inter- 
national Revenue collector of the third 
district of New York, this week, define 
new payments that must be made by 
ticket agencies. 

It was 
sioner’s 


discovered in the commis- 
office at Washington that, 
through an error, the agency men were 
not returning the required percentage 
of tax to the collector. The new regu- 
lation is somewhat complicated, as is 
the tax on tickets sold for a premium. 
In simple terms* the “specs” are called 
upon not only to pay ten per cent. on 
the premium, but an extra five per 
cent., which they must pay themselves 
(it is the latter tax which has not been 
collected). An example is, for a $2.00 
ticket which, when sold for a 50 cent 
premium, has returned to the Govern- 
ment 25 cents as tax. Of that, 20 cents 
is paid by the theatre from which 
tickets were obtained, the agencies 
paying the house at the time of secur- 
ing tickets. When sold to the public, 
the agency men received back from 
patrons the 20 cents plus 5 cents. But 
the new order states that in addition 
to the 5 cents paid on each ticket sold 
at a 50-cent premium, the agency must 
pay 5 per cent. on the premium, or 
2% cents on each ticket sold. This 
2% cents must be paid by the broker 
himself, the Government getting 27% 
cents on each ticket so sold, instead 
of 25 cents. This works out with all 
tickets sold at a 50 cent premium, a 
$2.50 (at the box office) returning to 
the collector 32% each. 


Tickets sold by agencies at more 
than 50 cents premium must return one 
half of the total premium to the col- 
lector, and in addition must pay ten 
per cent. tax on all over 50 cents. It 
was stated this week by a revenue in- 
spector that several prosecutions might 
result from the sale of “Follies” tickets 
at exorbitant prices. Such action by 
federal agents cannot be made until 
the returns are made to the collector 
for June. The intimation is that cer- 
tain specs have neglected to make 


which is illegal in this 
has been no action by 
ities as yet. 


state. There 
local author- 


From ‘he commissioner’s office at 
Washington also was received a new 
ruling which exempts from admission 
taxes all theatrical critics, all news- 
papermen who enter a theatre on busi- 
ness, and doctors who are called pro- 
fessionally. Under the regulation, 
newspapermen are classed as employes 
of theatres when assigned to review 
performances or obtain news. This 
may cause press passes to be speci- 
fically defined on box.office statements, 
since they are the only free admissions 
not taxable and must be separated 
from othér “paper.” It is understood 
a request from metropolitan dailies 
brought about the new ruling. The 
custom, however, on first night tickets 
sent to critics is that the tax is taken 
care of by the house or attraction. 


HIGHER ROOF PRICES. 


Plans for an “out” for the roof shows 
should prohibition become permanent 
with the wartime restriction measure, 
call for a boost in admissions. Morris 
Gest’s}‘Midnight Revue” atop the Cen- 
tury Theatre will, if Broadway becomes 
arid, charge $5 for front tables and $3 
for others less in demand. The roofs 
have been participating in the cater- 
ing and “wet” concessions, getting 35 
per cent. of the bar takings. By tilting 
the admission scale this revenue will 
be made up. The Century has had a $5 
top scale for front tables Saturday 
nights. 

If the week night prices advance. it is 
likely Flo Ziegfeld’s “Frolics” atop the 
\msterdam will also lift the scale. Both 
midnight shows will continue through- 
out the summer from the present out- 
ook. 
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NEW PRODUCING SEASON STARTS ws. 


BEFORE OLD SEASON HAS PASSED 





Producers Rushing in with Plays During Midsummer Heat. 
Productions Were Originally Intended for Fall. 
Brady Presents Heavy Mystery Meller to 
Beat Other Police Plays. 





Broadway’s record breaking summer 


season has already been salted with, 


one attraction which was planned for 
the fall and from the present outlook 
the new séason will start before the 
summer session is clearly defined so 
that the new and old seasons will 
practically merge into one another. 
This summer was originally figured 
out as sure to be “open” because of 
the expected rush of returned troops, 
the latter making the metropolis a 
stronger magnet for out of towners 
than ever. The backward troop move- 
ment fell to low level, also the War 
Department changed its discharge ma- 
chinery so that comparatively few men 
would arrive in New York long enough 
to benefit the city. Houses remained 
open, however, and business, in better 
measure than other years has con- 
tinued. 

W. A. Brady reopened the Playhouse 
last Saturday with “At 9.45,” the Owen 
Davis play renamed from “The Alibi.” 
Next week the Lyric will emerge from 
darkness with Comstock & Gest’s re- 
turned soldier play, “Welcome Home,” 
which will probably be renamed be- 
fore opening. There was a definite idea 
in the early opening of the Playhouse, 
as other murder mystery dramas were 
being readied by other producers and 
Brady decided to rush them with a 
sudden premiere. Advertisements of 
the opening were qualified by “despite 
the temperature” lines, but the piece 
got the finest kind of a weather break 
with a cool Saturday and similarly 
cool Monday when it was claimed the 
biggest second night ever drawn to 
the Playhouse was secured. 

The Comstock & Gest piece is for the 
same reasons as “At 9.45,” being hur- 
ried to Broadway to beat other plays 
which deal with the returned soldier 
topic. It is not unlikely the other 
producers will be drawn into an early 
opening by the arrival of this pair, A. 
H. Woods has “A Voice in the Dark” 
ready, but declares he will wait until 
fall before showing it along Broad- 
way. George Broadhurst has “The 
Crimson Alibi” ready to open any time. 
While not settled, these opposition at- 
tractions may form the advance guard 
of the new season and instead of late 
August premieres, a new style of start- 
ing in July may be forced. 

With the new season plays already 
backing into the summer going, the 
summer list of shows is still not €0m- 
plete for two are listed to debut next 
week . They are “Gaieties of 1919” for 
the 44th St. and “Greenwich Village 
Nights” for the Village house. Both 
were postponed, the delays leaving the 
current week without an opening—for 
the first time in months. Cast changes 
caused the delay of the “Gaieties” 
while financial reconstruction lead to 
the Village show holding off. Ander- 
son T. Herd, the downtown broker who 
was interested in “The Better ’Ole” 
and “The Lady in Red,” bought into 
the Greenwich show to the extent of 
$10,000 last Friday, according to re- 
port. 

The “Follies” by all odds is the 
strongest draw and most successful 
of the more than a score attractions 
on the show list. It got $28,730 for its 
second week and will attain that fig- 
ure indefinitely, any variation being 
accounted for in the standing room 
sold. The first week’s gross of over 


$30,000 may or may not have included 


the expense carried in the way of free 
admission to newspaper folk, though 
the first night orchestra seats were $5 
each. It is claimed that. $1,000 worth 
of tickets was supplied for the scribes 
and about $350 for the second week. 
This was deducted from the “hard 
tickets,” or admission sold to standees. 

Last week’s impending hot wave was 
punctured by rain with the week end 
seeing exceptionally cool weather. At- 
tractions which were wavering were 
issued a new lease of life. Musical 
shows all hit four figures and the bulk 
of the summer crop now claims a sure 
all-summer run. “The Royal Vaga- 
bond,” thé strongest of the holdovers, 
has been drawing héavily at night, as 
has “Listen Lester.” George White’s 
“Scandals” has picked up with surpris- 
ing strength getting close to $2,000 for 
the week-end nights and around $1,700 
on the other evenings. “La La Lu- 
cille” is drawing well, especially on 
the orchestra floor and so in “She’s a 
Good Fellow.” Lew Fields’ “A Lone- 
ly Romeo” stands with the leaders 
which follow the “Follies,” and itis 
figured that the piece will have an ad- 
ditional draw with the opening of the 
“Gaieties” across the street next week. 
The two attractions will make 44th 
street a sort of “private 42d street” for 
the Shuberts, All attractions are nat- 
urally off at matinees with the excep- 
ion of the “Follies,” which runs a $2 
top for the afternoons and advertises 
that. 


Business in the cut rates is fair with 
less than half of the shows listed; or- 
chestra seats are to be had for “39 
East” (Broadhurst); “Friendly Ene- 
mies” (Hudson); “Up in Mabel’s Room” 
(Eltinge); “At 9.45” (Playhouse); 
“Tumble In” (Selwyn); “Monte Cristo, 
Jr.” (Winter Garden). Balcony seats 
listed for “Listen Lester” (Knicker- 
bocker; “Three Wise Fools” (Crite- 
rion); “La La Lucille” (Henry Miller); 
“She’s a Good Fellow” (Globe). 


There are seven buys still running 
with the “Follies” in the lead as to 
demand. The other are “The Royal 
Vagabond” (Cohan & Harris); “Light- 
nin’” (Gaiety); “She’s a Good Fellow” 
(Globe) ; “A Lonely Romeo” (Shubert) ; 
“Scandals” (Liberty). The buy for the 
latter show was understood by the 
agencies to have been for four weeks 
originally, but when the four weeks 
were up the house insisted the buy was 
for eight weeks and forced the agen- 
cies to continue it. There is a small 
buy of less than 200 seats a night for 
“La La Lucielle,” but the brokers are 
not counting it in with the regular 
buys still running. 


The Shuberts are now dickering for 
a buy for eight weeks for the incoming 
“Gaieties of 1919” due at the 44th Street 
next week. It is a question now if 
whether 350 or 400 seats a night will 
be taken. 


EDNA CHASE IN CHORUS. 


Edna Chase, formerly a show girl, 
has joined the chorus of “A Lonely 
Romeo,” having a bit with a few lines 
also. Miss Chase drew attention first 
when she joined the chorus in the 
old Weber and Field Music Hall, at 
which time she was less than 16 years 
old. She has been off the stage for 
the past two seasons. 


SPECS “GYPING.” 


summer season offering 
more attractions than at any time in 
Broadway’s history for a_ similar 
period, accompanying high admission 
prices are perhaps even.more unusual. 
The “Follies” leads, strongest in de- 
mand and highest in rate, at $3.50, a 
jump of $1 in two seasons. Other at- 
tractions are scaled for the most part 
at $2.50, with Saturday night’s top go- 
ing to $3 in some cases. That a picture 
(“Broken Blossoms”) to be succeeded at 
the Cohan soon with (“The Fall of 
Babylon”) should run second to the 
“Follies” in getting $3 top nightly is 
one of the curious tricks of Broadway 
supply and demand. Another show at- 
tempted to install a $3 nightly scale 
this week, that being “A Lonely 
Romeo” at the Shubert. It isn’t certain 
the advanced scale will continue. 

Attendant to the new record top of 
the “Follies” is the ticket agency situ- 
ation. With a city ordinance prohibit- 
ing brokers from charging more than 
50 cents premium, Flo Ziegfeld raised 
his scale knowing that any deal with 
the brokers would preclude any house 
premium from that. But knowing too 
that “gyping” would be sure to creep 
in regardless of the ordinance Mr. 
Ziegfeld required the large agencies to 
furnish a bond for $10,000 each not to 
sell at more than 50 cents over the box 
office price. 

“Follies” tickets are being sold by 
some agencies at $8 each and upwards. 
That doesn’t apply only to the five 
agencies supposed to have supplied the 
required bond. One of the five, it is 
reported, “accommodated” an agency 
which did not furnish a bond with four 
tickets last Saturday for $28, which 
means the ultimate putchaser was 
nicked for at least $10 a piece plus war 
tax. 

Last year the “Follies” was on the 
“outs” with the specs, which was a 
chance to boost the regular scale to 
$3. But all the brokers had tickets for 
the attraction, even after swearing to 
“lay off.” This season all agencies too 
have “Follies” tickets, bond or no bond, 
and. there is enough “gyping.” One 
broker openly declared it was impos- 
sible to do business on a 50-cent basis. 
City authorities have made no real at- 
tempt to restrict ticket sales within 
the limits of the ordinance. Two clerks 
of one of the brokers were recently ar- 
rested aileged to have charged more 
than the legal premium, but the men 
were discharged by a magistrate who 
questioned the constitutionality of the 
ordinance. The ordinance also pro- 
hibits selling of tickets by specs on the 
street, but one or more have been 
openly working within 20 feet of the 
Amsterdam and have succeeded in get- 
ting fancy prices. 

The agencies that are “gyping” at 
present, of course do not retain the 
full amount of the extra premium, or 
at least they are not supposed to be- 
cause of the income tax law which 
stipulates that half of all premiums 
above the legal limit be turned back 
to the collector. With street workers 
at it again, the collector will find it 
impossible to check up on sales and 
that is partially true with the regular 
agencies. The present indication is that 
the city ordinance is not functioning 
and has not, for there has been “gyp- 
ing” with other hits which preceded 
the “Follies.” 


CHORUS OF ALLIES. 


A new show called “Live, Laugh and 
Love” will be produced and sent South 
by W. B. Seeskind. The chorus will be 
made up of one or two girls from,each 
of the allied countries, as defined dur- 
ing the war and a Japanese girl will 
be included. 

The show was done in stock but is 
now being adapted to music, George K. 
Herd doing the book and Thomas J. 
Keough the score. It will open in the 


fall. 





CHANGING “GAIETIES.” 

The “Gaieties of 1919” the new Shu- 
bert musical production was again post- 
poned and is now scheduled to open 
at the redecorated 44th Street Theatre 
next Monday night. The house, which 
through the liberal use of gold leaf 
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has been given a rich interior, was not 
ready for the Tuesday start, it was 
stated but the real reason for the date 
shift was the changing in cast Ed 
Wynn is now in the cast and is the 


featured member. This week two danc- 
ing acts were included—the Glorias and 
Clayton and White. Marjorie Gate- 
son was also added to straighten up 
the feminine end. William Kent is 
still in the “Gaietiés’” cast. Mr. Ham- 
merstein stated that he would with- 
draw his court action for injunction 
proceedings against Kent and place 
the matter before the Producing Mana- 
gers’ Association. 

It is planned to permit smoking at 
the 44th Street, the general idea being 
to give the house the same atmosphere 
as the Winter Garden. 

When Wynn joined the show at 
Atlantic City last week, his opening 
night brought a protest from Kent and 
George Hassell. When Wynn ap- 
peared on the stage he addressed the 
audience with “Well, they needed a 
comedian and so they seni for me,” 
Later he said “Well, you see they 
needed me; there have only been two 
laughs in the show so far and I pulled 
both of them.” After the show there 
Was an indignation .meeting with the 
result that Wynn said that if he hurt 
anyone’s feelings he was sorry and he 
would try not to repeat in the future. 

The Ward Brothers were brought 
on for Atlantic City and went into the 
show for one night. After the perfor- 
mance Friday evening it was discov- 
ered that they would not fit into the 
present production. They had can- 
celed the week in vaudeville to make 
the try at a production. 

Josie Heather and her sister, Bobby, 
withdrew from the show this week, 
under agreeable circumstances with the 
management. The Shuberts may place 
the Heather girls with the McIntyre 
and Heath show, which reopens early 
in August. 


SHOWMAN, CHICKEN FARM AGENT. 

Al Aarons is reported to have been 
representative for J. Ogden Armour of 
Chieago, in Mr. Armour’s recently ru- 
mored purchase of a 47 per cent. in- 
terest in the extensive chicken busi- 
ness, the second largest in the coun- 
try, of Isaac Schweitzer. 

It is traced by those who appear to 
be in possession of the information 
that the Aaron’s connection with the 
Chicago capitalist started with the Ar- 
mour interest in the dissolution of 
Klaw & Erlanger. While there has 
been a denial sent on behalf of Mare 
Klaw that Armour was not interested 
in the Klaw & Erlanger separation, it 
seems to be generally accepted by 
those close to A. L. Erlanger that he 
has the Armour backing, and that the 
exact figure Klaw is to receive for his 
share of the syndicate business is $2,- 
800,000. 


DISSOLUTION ACTION. 

Mark Byron, Jr., has started suit 
through House, Grossman & Vorhaus 
against Giuseppe Creatore, the band- 
master, asking for a dissolution of the 
partnership existing between them and 
for an accounting of the profits. The 
two entered into business last year to 
send the Creatore Grand Opera Com- 
pany on tour, 

The Byron action just about beat a 
suit for a similar purpose which Cre- 
atore was starting through the Nathan 
Burkan office. 
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SHOWS IN NEW YORK AND COMMENT 





“At 9.45.” Playhouse (1st week) Opened 
Saturday last. First play of new sea- 
son. 

“A Lonely Romeo,” Shubert (4th week). 
Holds to very good business and fig- 
ured one of the summer successes. 

Midnight Whirl” (25th week). 

summer from present 
indications: a new revue not to be 
offered until fall. ™ 

“ =s West,” Astor (28th week). 
ye demand on Broadway with 
the exception of the “Follies.” ae 

“Er * New Amsterdam (3d week). 
went to a $28,700 gross for its second 
week. Is the class of the summer 
shows and is about doubling the busi- 
ness of any other attraction. 


“Priendly Enemies,” Hudson (50th wk.). 


“Century 
Is set for the 


Has two more weeks to go, stopping 
July 18. 
“Gaieties of 1019,” 44th Street. Post- 


poned until July 7. Many changes in 


cast. 

“Greenwich Village Nights,” Greenwich 
Village (ist week). Also post} oned 
again; scheduled to start next ues- 
day. 

“Listen Lester,” Knickerbocker (28th 
week). Only legitimate show in 


¥ s Square district open south of 
isn street Is still prospering. Around 
$12,000 last week. Remarkable record 
for this show. ‘ ‘ate 

“ htnin’,” Gaiety (46th week). 

"theous in cast for two weeks. Busi- 
ness continues at excellent profit. ; 

“1, rney,” Vanderbilt (26th wk.). 
tNow “irre phe continue throughout 
July. “Officers’ Mess” listed for this 
house in August. se 

“ Ferguson,” Garrick (8th week). 
"Wanted for an uptown house. Prob- 
ably will stick at Garrick because of 
easy rental arrangement. , 

“LL Lucille,” Miller (6th week). 8 

» A R-. good business with lower floor 
sales claimed big. May last through 
summer. is 

“ . Cristo, Jr.. Winter Garden (21s 

un). A moneymaker; weekly gross 
aided considerably by Sunday night 
concerts. sive - 

“6 -a-Boo,” Columbia (9t week). 

Paes of the best of the Columbia’s sum- 
mer attractions; continuing strongly. 
Nearly $8,000 last week, at $1 top. 

“Royal Vagabond,” Cohan & Harris (20th 
week). Getting a strong play with 
night Dueiness close to capacity for 
best part of the week. 

“She's a Geod Fellew,” Globe (9th wk.). 
Will probably fool critics by making a 
good summer run. 

“Scandals of 1819,” Liberty (5th_week). 
Has picked up excellently. peategs 
better than $1,700 nightly and reach- 
ing capacity late in the week. Is sbene- 
fited by turnaway from “Follies. 

m East,” Broadhurst (14th week). 

ake tne Rachel Crothers play, “A Lit- 
tle Journey,” it is making a fine sum- 
mer showing and atill earning real 
profits. 

‘“Tamble In,” Selwyn (15th week). Last 
week’s business $1,000 ahead of prev- 
ious week. Still holding to a profit, 
but will stop when weather becomes 
hot. 

“The Better ’Ole,” Booth (38th week). 
Stay at the Booth ts problematic, al- 
though good business is claimed. 

“Three Wise Fools,” Criterion (41st 
week). Another attraction that quietly 
continues to good business. 

“Up in Mabel’s Room,” Eltinge (24th 
week). Drawing nicely. Is the sole 
remaining bedroom farce. 

“"iegteld Frolic,” Amsterdam Roof (31st 
week). Dry edict is not expected to 
affect good business. For the present 
both performances will continue, 


SHOWS IN CHICAGO. 
Chice go. July 1. 


Blackstone. — “Tillie” closes itr 19- 
week run July 5. House then dark. 

Colonial.—George Lederer’s comeback 
seems assured. “Angel Face” got $10,- 
000 on the week, and seems good for 
the summer run. (34 yreek.) 

Cert.—"I Love You,” finally recasted; 
fair. (7th week.) 

Garrick.—‘“‘Scandal” now running on 
momentum more than anything else. 
No show is booked to follow until Au- 
gust. About $7,000. (19th week.) 

Grand.—Grant Mitchell in “A Prince 


There Was” doing good business. (8th 
week.) 
Tiinois.— “Broken Blossoms” (film) 


took a sharp drop and will probably be 
taken out soon. With heavy papering 
the house is well filled, but business last 
week didn’t exceed $5,000. (5th week.) 

Stadebaker.—‘“‘Sunshine” lost Sunday 
on account of the defection of Richard 
Carle, and business was draggy through 
the week, but the piece is ambling along. 
Carle’s following may keep it alive a 
while longer. (6th week.) 
s Wilson Avenue.—“Bought and Paid 
‘or,”’ 





-“Honeymoon Town” got $7,- 
gaining and should pick 


La Salle. 
000. Show is 
up. (8d week.) 

Palace.—‘‘Passing Show,’ 
town: $20,000. (6th week.) 


SHOWS IN PHILLY. 
Philadelphia, July 1. 

Business remained at about the aver- 
age for Monday this week, despite that 
the streets were more crowded than 
usual. The opening of the “dry” sea- 
son brought many people to the cen- 
ter of the city, they evidentally expect- 
ing some excitement, but things were 
normal and there were few if any 
demonstrations of any kind on the 
streets while the theatres reported all 
quiet. 

Only thre or four of the more impor- 
tant pop time vaudeville houses re- 
main open and all the legitimate the- 
atres except the Forrest and Garrick, 
which offer feature pictures, have 
closed for the season. “Mickey” is re- 
ported to have done about $8,000 on 
last week, its first at the Forrest, busi- 
ness picking up steadily during the 
latter part of the week and standing 
them up Saturday night. It was ex- 
pected that this would be the final week 
for “Mickey” but with the pickup in 
business it is likely to be held over. 

This is the last week for “Broken 
Blossoms” at the Garrick. The pic- 
ture was beginning to show some good 
business until “Mickey” opened around 
the corner and then the Griffith film 
took a slump. “The End of the Road,” 
preceded by circus and scare-head bill- 
ing announcing it as “the greatest 
praised and most abused picture ever 
screened,” due at the Garrick July 7. 

The Stanley and other picture houses 
about town are reported as doing very 
well and the closing of more of the 
neighborhood pop vaudeville theatres 
will help. This week the Stanley has 
the first showing of Anita Stewart in 
“Mary Regan.” Charlie Ray in “Hay- 
foot, Strawfoot” with Chaplin’s “Sun- 
nyside” as an extra feature give the 
Victoria a strong card. “Bolshevism 
on Trial” is at the Palace and Elsie 
Ferguson in “The Avalanche” is the 
feature film at the Arcadia. 

The Strand is featuring W. S. Hart 
in “Square Deal Sanderson,” the first 
half and Shirley Mason in “The Final 
Close-Up” the last half, with the Chap- 
lin “Sunnyside” as an added special all 
week. Enid Bennett in “Haunted Bed- 
room” and Wallace Reid in “You're 
Fired” is the split-week bill at the 


best bet in 


Locust. Norma Talmadge in “The New 
Moon;” Sessue Hayakawa in “His 
Debt” and Vivian Martin in “Inno- 


cent Adventuress” are shown two days 
each at the Rivoli. The split-week bill 
at the Regent has Emmy Whelen in 
“Fools and Their Money” and Lila Lee 
in “Daughter of the Wolf” with “Sun- 
nyside” all week, and the Belmont bill 
includes Pauline Frederick in “Daugh- 
ter of the Old South,” Marguerite Clark 
in “Still Waters” and Mary Pickford 
in “Behind the, Scenes.” 

With many of the town houses closed 
for the summer, business is picking up 
at .i\e parks and dancing academies. 
Victor Herbert and his orchestra are at 
Willow Grove and Woodside has Ro- 
dia’s Concert Band. 


SHOWS IN FRISCO. 
San Francisco, July 1. 


Alcazar—‘A Temperance Town” 
(stock) with Walter P. Richardson and 
3elle Bennett. 

Casino—Will King Co. (stock) and 
A. H. and W. V. A. Vaudeville. 

Columbia—Ruth Chatterton in “The 
Merrie Month of May.” 

Curran—Marjorie Rambeau in “Eyes 
of Youth.” 

Majestic—Del 
(stock). 

Princess—Bert Levey vaudeville. 

ect H. and W. V. A. vaude- 
yiiie. 


Lawrence Company 


a ee 


AT 9.45. 
Judge Robert Clayton.......... George Backus 
WOES 5 ac 4c oe ua ben Obs beede eae Noel Tearle 
ite” TMOG i ck chic cccecdaad Edward Langford 
EE FUR a, «ob an gurna ed bona Walter Lewis 
Cte - DIOR . oss oc 56 hs valde é John Cromwell 
Se Gaps db RSeckus Sa0 baa wea oe bie Frank Hatch 
i RE RR Cl oie ip ot pee Frank Hilton 
Ei din 6 We SR acelin au cess oA Peter Lang 
Se ee ae ae ee Robert Thorne 
WE s.0 4 abi badeeuks bances keke Alfred Hesse 
a ae Se ee Edith Shayne 
PRS Wirats hae Cae oke ks Ko hes .-.-Elise Bartlett 
a | ee eee Marie Goff 
SN «Iie a0 dt aor cach era eresnm ens Madeleine King 
ae eee pes Idalene Cotton 
TOG BG wseidccwedaven ees John Harrington 


In the rush to be the first on the scene with 
a mystery melodrama, Wm. A. Brady stepped 
right in at the finish of the season with ‘At 
9.45,” by Owen Davis, and William A., in 
announcing the piece, stated that it was “the 
first gun of the new season.” That was for 
the opening performance of the plece June 28 
Monday night he sat in the box office and 
watched the dollars roll into the Playhouse. 
Of course Monday night was tovted as 
the New Year’s of 1919 B. P., and that the 
merry villagers of Manhattan decided to cele- 
brate did not give him the thought that that 
might be in a large measure responsible for 
the influx of money to see “At 9.45,” and, 
therefore, he and Owen Davis held fcrthk on 
the curb of 48th street and congratulated each 
other. Brady recalled the turnaway for ‘‘East 
Is West,” a little over a year ago on the 
second night, and Davis recited the fact that 
from a box office standpoint it was the biggest 
second night that any of his plays ever had 
in New York. 

It was nearer 8.45 when “At 9.45" got 
under way and also 10.45 when it finished. 
The piece is purely and simply the mellowest 
form of melodrama. The plot is a variation of 
“Who Killed Cock Robin?” only in this case 
there are three little sparrows who step up 
and claim the crime as their own, and at the 
finish the author has utilized the ruined serv- 
ant girl as the guilty one. It is old stuff, to 
be sure, but the mystery and the comedy are 
what really take away the old melodramatic 
thrill that one wag wont to find in the Davis 
stage writings before he hit Broadway. 

The play starts with the speed gear in high 
at the getaway. The first act is all action and 
mystery. The son of the household is missing: 
there has been a shot fired and the police 
have been called in. The coppers open a 
closet door and the boy falls into their arms. 
He is unconscious from a bullet wound. His 
mother is the only one in the house other than 
the servants. The father, a former district 
attorney and now a judge, and the young 
daughter are at the Ritz at a ball. The Ritz 
is only about six blocks away. Father is 
phoned for and dashes to the scene of the 
erime. The captain of police also arrives, and 
then the sifting down of the matter begins. 

Who was it that fired the shot that wounded 
the son? What was the motive behind the 
crime? A revolver is found in the room. 
It is a service gun that carries the initial of 
Jim Everett, lately discharged from service 
where he held the rank of captain. Both he 
and young Howard Clayton, the wounded boy, 
had loved the same girl before the war started. 
She was Ruth Jordan, and she favored Clayton, 
the two becoming engaged just before Everett 
left for Plattsburg. While he was in France, 
young Clayton broke off his engagement to the 
girl, with the result that when the news had 
been carried overseas Everett wrote back that 
he would thrash Clayton on his return. 

A few nights previous to the crime Clayton 
and Everett had a row in their club and both 
were suspended. There was one motive and 
some evidence. Later, a policeman discovered 
a piece of blue Victory satin on one of the 
fron bars leading to a window of the room 
in which the crime was committed. When it 
was learned that Miss Jordan is wearing a 
gown of that hue at the ball suspicion is cast 
on her. Both she and Everett are taken into 
custody, and both likewise make a confession 
of the crime, each believing that the other is 
guilty. Then the aged butler of the Claytons 
steps in and confesses he did it, and the police 
are all up in the air. There are several other 
suspects, each with sufficient reason to take a 
shot at young Clayton. One is the chauffeur 
and the other is the husband of a gir! who 
had beer ruined by the youngster some time 
before, and this girl was still seeing Clayton 
occasionally. 

Finally, the deathbed statement of the victim 
clears up the matter and shows that it was 
Mary, the daughter of the butler and who was 
loved by the chauffeur, really responsible for 
the shooting. On the Saturday night previous 
to the shooting she was at Coney Island with 
the chauffeur. There they met the son of the 
house with the married woman. The latter 
had become ill, and the chauffeur had under- 
taken to take her home for the boss’ son. The 
latter, in the meantime, was to see the maid 
safely home. This he failed to do and kept 
her out all night. When he refused to marry 
her she shot him. 

The piece is in three acts and five scenes. 
Three of these are the same, showing the 
library of the Judge’s home, where the crime 
was committed. In the rush to get the play 
staged Mr. Brady evidently did not have any 
heavy-built stuff, all of the scenes being 
painted. 

The cast is practically headed by John Crom- 
well, as the captain of detectives. He at least 
has the most work to do and handled the role 

very cleverly. 


Edward Langford plays Jim 


NEW PLAY MISSES NO ONE. 
Chicago, July 1. 
“The Commoner,” a new play by 

Ralph T. Kettering, saw its premier at 
the Wilson Avenue Theatre last week. 

It is a conscientious and sincere, but 
untimely and unsalablé dramatization 
of Abraham Lincoln. Kettering had 
previously essayed the same subject in 
a vaudeville sketch. 

O. L. Hall, critic of the Chicago 
Journal, referred to Harry Hollings- 
worth’s characterization of Abraham 
Lincoln as an excellent likeness of 
Brigham Young, and he declared that 
the soldier who played General Grant 
looked uncommonly like the late Nat 
Wills in uniform. Concerning the 
lines, the author is said by Mr. Hall 
to have faithfully recorded many of 
the famous sayings of Lincoin, as weil 
as those of Woodrow Wilson, the 
Twelve Apostles, Moses, and Aaron 
Jones, of Jones, Linick & Schaefer, 
for which firm Mr. Kettering acts as 
publicity director. 

With malice for none, and with char- 
ity for all, it may nevertheless be said 
that “The Commoner” will not cause 
civil war among the producers nor 
emancipate the season from its pau- 
city of good plays. 


Other members of the cast were 
Frances Allen, Willis Hall, Richard 
Earle, Andrew Castle and Cecelia 
Jacques. 


PARISIAN BROAD FARCE. 
Paris, July 1. 


A three-act comedy, or rather broad 

farce, entitled “L’Ecole des Satyres” 
has just been presented at the Theatre 
Edouard VII, for the summer season, 
but will not last out the dog days. It 
is really a revival of “Les Deux Vesta- 
les” by Philippe Maquet, created at the 
Gymnase in 1915, when the playhouses 
of Paris reopened after the war. 
a blasé public. A widower and a 
widow, both inconsolable, are brought 
together, but as they do not wish to 
be unfaithful to the memory of the de- 
parted they contract an unconsum- 
mated marriage. Their delicate scru- 
ples are ultimately dispersed at the 
mutual awakening of a second love. 
There are some side situations which 
are amusing. Renée Varnille is a de- 
licious widow, far from merry at first; 
Le Gallo, and Mile. Templey contrib- 
ute to the fun of the plot. 

Alphonse Franck in October will 
mount at this comfortable little theatre, 
which was built by Urban for his col- 
ored pictures, a new comedy by Felix 
Gandera and Mouezy-Eon, in which 
Mile. Lagrange will: probably hold the 
principal role. 


SHOWS OPENING. 
“Look Who’s Here” (Max Spiegel) 
opens at the National Washington, 
Aug. 24. 





Everett, the lately returned army officer, but 
seems rather forced. Marie Goff did the 
heroine of the adventure rather capably, al- 
though she seemed strained at times. The 
mother was the work of Edythe Shayne, who 
had her principal task set for her in the first 
act with the discovery of the body of her son. 
Molly, the sister, is played in a charming 
ingenue manner by Elsie Bartlett, who looked 
very pretty. The ruined maid was Madeleine 
King, who was permitted to weep and emote 
in the final scene. Othewise she was held 
in the background. Idalene Cotton was a 
comedy character and secured considerable 
in the way of laughs. George Backus, as the 
Judge, and Frank Hatch, as the butler, car- 
ried the roles fairly well. Several of the 
minor members seemed uncertain in the lines 
during the second performance. The others 
were Noel Tearle, Waiter Lewis, Frank Hilton, 
Peter Lang, Robert Thorne, Alfred Hesse and 
—_ Harrington. The later played the chauf- 
eur. 

While the first couple of acts of “At 9.45” 
seem to hold, the finish falls rather flat. The 
author has held the interest right up to the 
curtain of the second act, but when, at the 
opening of the third, the twists and turns 
begin all over again, it looks as though the 
audience slips away. This was so much in 
evidence Tuesday night that there were laughs 
at several of the moments intended to be 
serious. 

It hardly looks as though “9.45” would last 
out the finish of the old season, let alone be 
the first gun of the new one. Fred. 
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NEWS OF THE DAILIES 





Arline Fredericks has been engaged by the 
Shuberts to play a “vamp” part. 


Edgar Selwyn will return to the stage early 
in the fall in ‘‘Pierre of the Plains.” 











Mme. Yorska sailed June 28 for France. 
She will return to the U. S. in the fall. 
The opening cf the Shuberts “Gaieties of 
1919" has been postponed until July 7. 
Report from California that his wife is 


seeking a divorce are denied by Al Jolson. 





The summer concert season in the stadium 
on the City College athletic fields opened 
June 30. 





Little Will Archie has been engaged to play 
in one of A. H. Woods forthcoming produc- 
tions. 

Comstock & Gest have signed a new contract 
with the Dolly Sisters. They will star in “Oh, 
Look,”’ on tour until February. 








called 
be presented in October 


A new 
Wedding Bells,”’ 
by Selwyns. 


comedy by Salisbury Field, 
will 





“Radium,” a play by Ernest Howard Cul- 
bertson, has been accepted by A. H. Woods. 
It is in four acts. 





The producers of “La, La, Lucille’ have 
completed arrangements for another musical 
farce by the same author, Fred Jackson. 





Diero has been placed under contract by 
John Cort for next season and will be given 
a role in “Just a Minute,’ 

Virginia Fox Brooks will collaborate with 
Maurice Donnay, author of “Lysistrata,’”’ on 


‘an English adaptation of that piece. 





A. L. Erlanger arranged for the American 
rights to ‘“‘Chouquette et Son,” a farce run- 
ning in Paris. 





“The Man Outside,” a comedy by Kilbourn 
Jordon and Ward Howe, was produced last 
week in Detroit. 





Margaret Lawrence will be featured in 
“Wedding Bells,” by Salisbury Field, to be 
produced by the Selwyns the coming season. 





Stage Women’s War Relief, 366 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York, is in need of discarded men’s 
clothing, also children’s garments. 


“Bink’s Baby,” a farce by Sydney Stone and 
Eleanor Maude Crane, will be produced in 
August in Atlantic City by Arthur Klein. 





“Three’s a Crowd” is the title of the com- 
edy by Earl Derr Biggers and Christopher 
Morley which John Cort will produce with 
Helen Ware. 





Neal R. O’Hara of Boston, who has done 
some vaudeville writing, becaume attached to 
the Evening World, New York, staff this 
week, to contribute a humor column. 





Peggy Wood will be a co-star with Donald 

Brain and Wallace Eddinger in George V. 
Hobart’s new play, “Buddies,” to be pro- 
duced by the Selwyns. 





Rehearsals began last week on “See Saw,” 
musical comedy by Karl Derr Biggs, which 
Henry Savage is producing. The music is by 
Louis Hirsch. 


Richard G. Herndon announced June 30 
that the French Agsociation will bring to the 
U. S. this season the company from the 
Gaiete Theatre in Paris. 








The Realty Associates in Brooklyn an- 
nounced that the Crescent, Brooklyn, had been 
leased to the Shuberts. It is understood that 
the annual rental will be $25,000. 





John D. Williams has exchanged contracts 
with Anne Crawford Flexner for the produc- 
tion of a play entitled ‘“‘All Souls’ Eve.” The 
Piece, which is in three acts, will be produced 
by Mr. Williams early in the fall. 





The Americanization of Henri Bernstein’s 
“La Griffe’’ and of “In the Night Watch,” 
European importations which e Shuberts 
have listed for the coming season, has been 
entrusted to Matthew C. Woodward. 





A marriage license was issued June 26 to 


Mabelle Thomson Christy, former wife of 
Howard Chandler Christy, the artist, and 
Leslie Canfield Ferguson, a lawyer, of 55 


West 82d street, New York. 





“The Bashful Hero” is the new title of a 
farce by Harold Brighouse which A. H. Woods 
will present at the Bijou about the middle of 
—<- an was formerly called “The Ban- 

mm, 4 ag 





Diam Wilson has been engaged for the 
Australian production of ‘“Lightnin’” and 
Sailed for the Antipodes July 2. Upon her re- 
turn to New York she will originate a leading 
role in Zangwill’s new play, ‘“‘Too Much 
Money.” 

A new play, entitled “‘Gyp for Short,” writ- 
ten by Charles Bradley, has been contracted 
for by a syndicate organized at the offices 
of the American Theatre Exchange, Inc., as 





I 


the Gyp Producing Co. 


The play will open 
about Sept. 20. 





The Selwyns have placed “Wedding Bells,” 
a new play by Salisbury Field, in rehearsal. 
Margaret Lawrence is featured in ‘Wedding 
Bells,”’ which is scheduled to reach Broadway 
early in September. 





Norman Trevor has been engaged for the 
leading role in “Up From Nowhere,” a new 
play by Booth Tarkington and Harry Leon 
Wilson which John D. Williams has just 
placed in rehearsal with the intention of plac- 
ing on Broadway late next month. 





With the recent arrest and indictment of 
two theatrical ticket agency men, it became 
known that another crusade against alleged 
speculaters had been begun by Asst. Distriet 
Attorney Edwin P. Kilroe. The two men ar- 
rested were employed by Leo Newman, 1482 
Broadway. 





Application for a writ of mandamus com- 
pelling the Players’ Club to reinstate him as 
a member was made by Robert B. Kegerreis 
before Justice Hendrick in the Supreme Court. 
He complained that the club suspended him 
without cause and that the suspension has 
interfered with his getting a part. The case 
was adjourned until July 21. 





“Oh, My Dear,”’ which opens its road season 
here at the Globe, Atlantic City, July 14, has 
Douglas Stevenson, Juliette Day, Francis 
Sonlin, Jennifer Sinclair, Harry Browne, Hal 
Forde, Joseph Allen, Quentin Tod, Claire Lor- 
raine and Evelyn McVey. After the local 
engagement, ‘‘Dear’’ goes to the Wilbur, Bos- 
ton, for a run, opening July 14. 





The international Grand Opera Choral Alli- 
ance have entered into a settlement with Her- 
bert Johnson, of the Chicago Opera Association 
whereby the male members are to receive $35 
weekly and female members $32 weekly, and 
while traveling $7 towards their expenses, and 
for rehearsals prior to the geason they are 
to receive $18 weekly. 





. H. Woods has obtained the rights to 
about 500 plays by over a dozen Jewish play- 
wrights presented on the Yiddish stage in 
New York in the last ten years. By the terms 
of the arrangement he also contracts for the 
entire output of the Yiddish theatre for the 
next ten years. These plays will be pre- 
sented by Mr. Woods either on the English 
speaking stage or on the screen. 





William Raymond Sill is again batting with 
the Broadway press agents, having taken over 
the publicity of ‘‘A Lonely Romeo” for Lew 
Fields, for whom Sill has been a sort of 
perennial booster. Bill conceived and placed 
into motion a stunt in aid of the “Candy Jag” 
finish of the second act, the show’s best hit. 
Two hundred pounds of ‘‘booze” candy have 
been delivered at the Shubert Theatre, and 
during the number the company tosses out 
the tid-bits to the audiences. The candy is 
what is known as cordials, being flavored with 
gin, Scotch, rum and rye. Since the candy was 
ordered prior to June 30 its distribution is 
within the law no matter whether the wind 
blows “wet” or “dry.” 


CRITICIS'i. 
9:45, 

A melodrama in three acts and five scenes, 
by Owen Davis. At the Playhouse, June 28. 

It is a better play in kind than “The Biue 
Pearl,” and not so good a one as “The Thir- 
teenth Chair,’ with which it will doubtless 
find general comparison.—Times. 

The directness with which the story was 
told and the briskness with which it was 
acted were commendable features of a piece 
which undoubtedly has the elements of pop- 
ular success.— World. 


JUDGMENTS. 


Judgments filed in the County Clerk’s office. 
The first name is that of the judgment debtor, 
the second the judgment creditor, and the 
amount of judgment. 

William J. Gallagher (Film Cafe) ; I. Mager; 


$135.20. ‘ 
Albert Gran; Chas. Frohman, Inc.; $133.38. 
Courier Co, 


Armand Vecsey; Musical 
$301.31. 


SATISFIED JUDGMENTS. 


Columbia Graphophone Co. Leo Feist, Inc. ; 
$106.70. 


BANKRUPTCY PETITIONS. 


William James Morrisey, 235 West Tlist; 
liabilities, $24,214; no assets. 


ENGAGEMENTS. 


Dorothy Mortimer, Rexford Burnett, Cyril 
Raymond-‘“Nightie Night.” 


DEATHS. 
Nellie Harlan. 

Nellie Harlan, died June 27 in Belle- 
vue Hospital, New York, after a short 
illness. The deceased for many years 
appeared in Henry W. Savage produc- 
tions. 

















LEVY’S CHILDREN’S THEATRE. 


The building and conducting of a 
children’s theatre in New York, an 
idea which Bert Levy has fostered for 
the past dozen years is reaching con- 
summation and from present” indica- 
tions Mr. Levy’s plan will be in actual 
operation next season. This plan not 
only includes the giving of plays for 
children but the training of child art- 
ists for these performances. “Kiddie 
plays” of fairy lore and others ‘of a 
poetic nature will be sought after. The 
work which will entail much detail will, 
however, not interfere with Mr. Levy’s 
appearance next season in the Hippo- 
drome performance. Mr. Levy intends 
taking in charge a number of child 
artists, they to be taken care of en- 
tirely during the period of training and 
they will be chaperoned by Mrs. Levy. 
In such cases where parents are unable 
to afford it, there will be no charge 
whatever. It is intended to give per- 
formances late in the afternoons after 
the public schools are dismissed and 
there will probably be additional short 


performances in the evenings when 
adults may accompany children pa- 
trons. 


Within the’ past few months Mr. 
Levy has interested a number of 
wealthy persons not only in New York 
but in Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
While some were skeptical as the feasi- 
bility of the idea there are a dozen who 
have promised financial support, the 
ultimate plan being to have one hun- 
dred subscribers. About $50,000 will 
be needed to start the children’s thea- 
tre movement and as soon as $20,000 
is pledged Mr. Levy has the promise 
of an additional $30,000. He will sub- 
scribe $5,000 himself. His many chil- 
dren’s shows gave the artist the basis 
of his present idea. 


Mr. Levy has taken in association 
with him Jack Goldberg who has had 
experience in handling kid performers. 


CENTURY AND MANHATTAN SET. 


The season for the Century and the 
Manhattan Opera House has been set 
and at the first named house the sec- 
ond edition of “Chu Chin Chow” will 
open Aug. 4. Actuaily the show is the 
same as the original “Chu” but the 
forthcoming production will be a “new 
costume edition.” “Aphrodite” is due 
to debut at the same theatre Nov. 1, 
and is figured to run three months. 
“Mecca,” another of the new importa- 
tions by Comstock & Gest, is sched- 
uled to open at the Century Feb. 6. 


The Manhattan’s season starts with 
a popular priced run.of four weeks 
with “Friendly Enemies” late in Aug- 
ust. That is to be succeeded Oct. 6, with 
the English Melodrama, “The Luck of 
the Navy.” It is to be brought here 
with cast and production intact. The 
piece is now running at the Garrick, 
London. 


MURIEL STARR MARRIED. 


Muriel Starr, the American actress 
who is turning Australia at the head 
of her own company, has been married. 
The name of the bridegroom is John- 


son, and he is connected with the 
Wrigley Chewing Gum Co. He lives 
in Chicago and is wealthy. Precise 


details could not be learned this week 
as Fania Marinoff, to whom Miss Starr 
has communicated the glad tidings, 
could not be reached. 


NEW SHOWS FOR BOSTON. 
Boston, July 1. 


It is announced Henry W. Savage 
will put a new musical show, “See- 
Saw,” into the Tremont Aug. 3. It is 
adapted from Earl Derl Biggers novel, 
“Love Insurance.” 

When the Park Square opens again 
Aug 12, a new musical play called “Bud- 
dies,” starring Donald Brian and Wal- 
lace Eddinger, will be presented. 


SOUTH LOOMS UP. 


The coming season in the South 
looms up as particularly good with 
business better than last season, which 
was one of the most successful in 
years below the Mason-Dixon line. A 
continuation of prosperity in that sec- 
tion is founded on 32-cent cotton and 
since May futures for 1920 are selling 
at that figure and even better pros- 
perous conditions in the cotton coun- 
try is bound to continue. 

There was a time when the planter’s 
dream was 15-cent cotton and 11 cents 
per pound was considered a good price. 
The war is responsible for the present 
top price. 

Business in Southern cantonment 
towns will be expected to fall off with 
the closing of the camps, but while the 
men in training did bring considerable 
money into the section it is stated that 
much of that money did not circulate, 
being taken in by cafes and industries 
which kept the backers too much em- 
ployed to spend money. 

The continuance of a number of 
vaudeville theatres in the South dur- 
ing the hot months is an _ indica- 
tion of good times, though legiti- 
mate houses have shut down for the 
summer as usual. To be reckoned in 
the routes of attractions touring the 
South is the string of 13 cantonment 
theatres to be built along the Mexican 
berder in time for the assembling and 
training of the new peace army. 


INA CLAIRE STARRED. 
Washington, D. C., July 1. 


Ina Claire is starred in the new pro- 
duction by David Belasco of “The Gold 
Diggers.” It is a play by Avery Hop- 
wood. The show opened at the Bel- 
asco, going over to a delightful suc- 
cess before a capacity house. 

Miss Claire scored tremendously in 
a role full of opportunities. Opportuni- 
ties, however, have been liberally dis- 
tributed by the author for several mem- 
bers of the cast. Jobyna Howland was 
another who did particularly well in a 
well fitting part for her. Bruce McRae 
and H. Reeves Smith, Beverly West 
and Ruth Jerry, likewise excellent. 
Lillian Tashman and Pauline Hall are 
among the other players. “THe Gold 
Diggers” is looked upon here as a cer- 
tain Broadway hit. 


LEDERER’S WINNER. 
Chicago, July 1. 

Reports ali agree George W. Lederer 
has a winner in “Angel Face,” now at 
the Colonial. 

The show opened in Chicago for a 
summer run and at once jumped into 
popularity. Last week the gross reach- 
ed its highest point thus far and at the 
same time took the summer house rec- 
ord for receipts at the Colonial. 


“VOICE” FOR BROADWAY. 


A. H. Woods ordered “The Voice in 
the Dark” closed in Boston at the Park 
Square Saturday. The play was 
brought to New York with the idea 
of showing it on Broadway shortly. 

The “Voice” is one of the mystery 
plays that are evidently to be a great 
vogue along the Main street next sea- 
son, 


Enjoining White and Holtz, 

McCarthy & Fisher, the music pub- 
lishers, started an action in the United 
States Court this week through Nathan 
Burkan asking an injunction restrain- 
ing George White and Lew Holtz from 
the singing of “You don’t Need the 
Wine” in the “Scandals of 1919” show. 
The publishers maintain they gave the 
sole production rights of the number 
to Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., and that he is 
using the song in the “Follies.” Holtz, 
who has been singing the number in 
the White show (and before that sang 
it in vaudeville) interposed a defense 
that he had verbal permission from the 
publishers. Judge Hand reserved deci- 
sion. 
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e. Chicago 
By Night 


By JACK LAIT 


Chicago has come to the support ol 
its own agai! George W. Lederer 


remembered his old home when he 
1 


brought “Angel Face” hither, and Chi- 
cago remembered him as soon as the 
weather became livable. For the final 
week of June $10,000 isn’t to be sneezed 
at and that is exactly $9 less than this 
I lipped cross to (,eorve in seven 

h originally a 


the most 


loyal ( are, has been ineradi- 
cably entified with the theatre his- 
tory this town. It was here that he 
produced “Madame Sherry,” his big- 
gest cept perhaps “The Belle 
oT Ne Yo 

And it was here that he waded 
through a fe less happy enterprises, 
too, such as “The Girl Rangers” and 
“An Everyday Man.” The former of 
these was an amazing venture, staged 
at the Auditorium and now quite for- 
gotten, but i unique in many re- 
spects. Its authors were Lincoln Car- 
ter, the melo hound, and Wilbur D. 


Nesbit. an Indiana-Chicago poet. The 
star was Lederer’s then wife, the beau- 
tiful Reine Davies, and among them 
also was Will Rogers, then unknown, 
who whooped and threw a lariat in a 
cowboy scene. 

Lederer was for years the sole repre- 
sentative here for Klaw & Erlanger in 
the days when that firm was battling 
everybody and licking some. He went 
through the heat of the early fights 
against the Shuberts and he was the 
Chicago head for K. & E. in the ad- 
vance vaudeville onslaught Lederer 
created “The Steam Roller,” the big- 
gest thing published of that vaudeville 
competition. George is as well known 
on Chicago streets as the chief of 
police. 

Always a wonderful mixer, he yet 
has always managed to avoid the cate 
crowd, and never was a lizard of ihe 
fashionable groggeries. He _ traveled 
with the social silk when he was rich. 
When he was poor he either kept in 
the obscurity or personal retirement or 
was seen with the few staunch regulars 
who may be found here and there, 
those who do not demand prosperity 
as one of the essentials of friendship. 

And Lederer has been poor as often 
as he has been rich. Almost as soon as 


he was rich he became poor. Always 
a gambler with theatricals he made 
vast sums and lost them, and when 


he had money he Ient it and spent it 
as though it were counterfeit. 

Now it looks as though he is to have 
a bankroll again but he is a chastened 
George, and this time he may hold on 
to it better. In “Angel Face” he appar- 
ently has the support of A. L. Erlanger 
for a starter. This gave him latitude 
to construct a production worthy of 
its. sponsor and to assemble a cast 
which, while economical enough to af- 
ford profitable possibilities, is yet a 
sturdy one for the purposes. Added to 
this is Lederer’s notorious penchant 
for unusual advertising stunts and his 
keen judgment on promotion of a 
show. The Colonial,.where his show 
is housed, is the theatre where he went 
through his great sorrow, the Iroquois 
Theatre fire, and through his great joy, 
“Madame Sherry.” He was then its 
manager, or rather made it his head- 
quarters while managing the K & E 
interests here Now Lederer tenants 


it as a producer. The staff has com- 
pletely changed since he left, but the 
present staff is still a crew of men 


raised in theatres and conversant with 


_the traditions of theatres. 


So “G. W.,” as he was fondly known 
in whe back days, is treated and greeted 
with..reverential respect, just as though 
he w ere still the big boss. 


—— 


MAJESTIC, CHICAGO. 


Chicago, July 1. 
Seeley was ill Monday matinee. 

Fields, Grossman and Lope a 
chance to show what they could do by them- 
selves Result sensational. In no previous 
Chicago appearance has the act gotten such 
a terrific reception The boys completely 
halted the show for 20 minutes. Stuff largely 
adlibbed. But it got over tremendously. Fans 
missed Bennie Davis. But Abie Grossman 
was a riot Fields held the stage for over 
ten minutes himself and had the house yell- 
ing for more until necessary to make a 
speech 

Rose and BEllis opened the show, with 
Whitledge and Beckwith No. 2. The lads, 
working two pianos, got results. 

Next to Seeley’s boys, Ruth Budd got the 
largest measure of applause. As a ring baby 
she has it on dainty Marie Meeker, for she 
goes further with her stunts and is younger 


Blossom 
or 


2 ,ayve 


and peppier if Miss Budd would secure 
ome chatter to work while flying through 
pace she would have the best act of its kind 
in vaudeville. 

Dunbar’s old-time darkies sang darkey 


songs. The act is monotonous, particularly in 
a bill ¢> crammed with songs as this one. 

Homer B. Mason and Marguerite Keller, 
assisted by that fine acter, George E. Romaine 
(who deserves to be equally mentioned in the 
billing) mopped up with Porter Emerson 
Browne’s delicious travesty on the triangle 
situation. 

Frances Kennedy, looking younger and more 
charming than ever, attired in a shimmering 
creation and toting a fur mantle that made 
the women gasp with desire and pleasure, 
ambled through a smart routine to a reception 
like an old-fashioned housewarming. Only 
trouble is that Miss Kennedy doesn’t use her 
fine singing voice enough. It has a throaty, 
sonorous timber most pleasing to the trained 
ear. The time she wastes with the song 
plugger could be better utilized. They love 
Kennedy out here, and she deserves it. 

The Seeley act minus Seeley followed, and 
made it mighty tough for Bert Swor, but 
Swor worked valiantly and held most of them 
in The long show spoiled it for the closing 
act, Rodriques in a fine perch act. Swing. 


NOTES. 


Benjamin H. Ehrlich, theatrical attorney, 
will motor to New Yerk next week on a com- 
bination pleasure and business trip. 





The Biackstone, dark after July 5, will re- 
open Aug. 25 with “On the Hiring Line,’’ 
the new Tyler comedy by Harriet Ford and 
Harvey O’Higgins. 

The Cort is now featuring Albert Brown in 
the billing of “I Love You.”’’ 





The Woods, dark, will reopen in August 
with “Up in Mabel’s Room.”’ 


George A. Schiller has left the “Passing 
Show” and has replaced Carrick Major in 
“Angel Face’’ at the Colonial. 


Ted McLeon is rehearsing a new musical 
show destined to open in Chicago in the fali. 
It will be called, “Say, Uncle,” book and 
lyrics by McLean and music by Joe Roberts. 


Normon Friedenwald will have two ‘My 
Honolulu Girl’’ companies this fall, one West 
and one East. 

Bertha Mann, lately with “The Copper- 
head,”’ is vacationing in Chicago. 


Rosalie Ascher is rehearsing a new act 
written by Joe Swerling and George Rubin. 


Mrs. Rose Halperin, mother of Nan Hal- 
perin, was a Chicago visitor last week. She 
returned to New York with her son, I. H. 
Halperin (Hal) this week. 

V. Chandler Smith has just completed for 
Leslie Harcourt a comedy sketch. The act 
is to be handled by Ernie Young. 


Leon A. Berezniak is contributing a series 
of articles on law to the Lawndale Press, 


mil De Recat is sporting a vividly colored, 
brand new Locomobiie. It costs as much as 
one of his revues, which costs plenty. 


Bill De Beck, star cartoonist for the Hearst 
service, is preparing an act which Ernie Young 
will present. De Beck will probably open the 
first week of the vaudeville season at the 
Palace. 


Jimmie Dunn and Co. broke in a new act 
this week. 


Marcelle Marion opened in a new act at 
Janesville June 28. Miss Marion recently was 
at from the American Theatrical Hos- 
pital. 

Percy Chapman, formerly with Boyle Wool- 
folk’s ‘‘Sunny Side of Broadway,” has replaced 
Charles Gibson, as producer and juvenile lead 
for W. D. Fitzgerald’s Central Park Musical 
Comedy Stock, at Allentown, Pa. Frank Ellis 
has replaced Ed Keene in principal comedy 
parts. 


Becker Brothers are building a remarkable 
set for the new act being prepared for Bronson 
and Baldwin, which is said to be one of the 
most novel productions introduced in vaude- 
ville this season. 


GUS EDWARDS’ $2 SHOW. 
Chicago, July 1. 

Gus Edwards, with the support of 
A. L. Erlanger, will shortly start on a 
new two-dollar revue, of which he will 
write the score, the book to be done 
by authors not yet chosen. Edwards 
will stage it, and may play in it. The 
basis of this plan is a series of moving 
picture incidents, the first in a studio 
and all thereafter““on location,” which 
will give rise to its tentatively selected 
title, “The Celluloid Girl.” Will Cobb 


will do the lyrics. 





GARETSON WITH GOLDWYN. 
Chicago, July 1. 
Ben Garetson, press agent, formerly 
connected with the Fox Films, has been 
engaged as Chicago publicity director 
for Goldwyn. 


Whittaker Back on the Job. 
Chicago, July 1. 
lames Whittaker, former music critic 
on the Chicago American, has returned 
from overseas, where he served as a 


lieutenant and has been engaged as 
a special writer on the Herald and 
Examiner. 


Ravinia Season Opens. 
Chicago, July 1. 

The 1919 season of Ravinia Park 
opened Saturday night with the first 
Middle West performance of Leoni’s 
opera “L’Oracole,” in which Antonio 
Scotti made his first appearance of his 
Ravinia engagement. 

Mabel Garrison was heard in “Lucia” 
Sunday night. 


New Star for “Hiring Line.” 
Chicago, July 1. 

“Tillie” will remain here until July 5, 
leaving after nineteen phenomenal 
weeks that hang up a new record for 
the Blackstone. On Aug. 20 “On the 
Hiring Line” will come in with a big 
cast, however without Emily Stevens, 
who was starred in the eastern tryout. 
Thereafter George Arliss will open in 
“Moliere,” and follow it with two new 
plays, as yet unannounced. 


Florence Stone Retires. 
Chicago, July 1. 

Florence Stone has temporarily re- 
tired from acting having gone to the 
Pacific Coast for a prolonged rest. She 
was last seen in stock in Minneapolis, 
where she closed precipitately when 
her name became involved in a court 
case. 








ERNIE YOUNG 
Of Chicago 


Chicago 
y Dap 


By SWING 


Andy Monihan probably knows more 
actors than any other man in Chicago. 
For 50 years Andy has been a bar- 
tender, a goodly portion of his ser- 
vice having been rendered behind the 
bar of the Majestic cafe, in the Majes- 
tic Theatre building, where actor men 
were wont to come and quaff the brew 
and gaff the brewster. Andy was a 
sympathetic listener, an able mixer 
with both fists and phosphates, a ball 
fan and a bachelor. His father was the 
predecessor in business of Jim Mc- 
Garry, the original of Pete Finley 
Dunne’s “Mr. Dooley.” If this sounds 
something like an obituary notice, it 


must be remembered that it is, in a 


way, for with July 1 having come and 
gone, Andy is now without occupa- 


tion. Not that it worries him any. He 
says: “I’ve been in the game for 50 
years and I think I’ve got a rest com- 
ing. Some of the boys tell me I’m old 
enough to get married. I guess I’ve 
met every reader of VARIETY in my 
days behind this old mahogany. I dis- 
tinctly recall the first issue of the 
Green Sheet. I'll never forget it, be- 
cause the same day it reached Chicago 
Morris Silver bought a drink. If it 
wasn’t for the boys I'll be missing, I 
wouldn’t mind quitting at all. They 
used to try all their gags out on me, 
and if I laughed at them, they took 
‘em out of their acts. Bourbon? Sure.” 





Friends of Leonard Hicks, proprietor 
of the Grant Hotel, will be glad to 
learn that he was elected president of 
the Greeters’ Club of America at the 
annual convention of that organization 
in Portland, Ore., this week. Profes- 
sionals have always found Hicks one 
of the best greeters in America, and 
it is largely for this reason that Mr. 
Hicks’ hostelry is patronized .almost 
exclusively by members of the pro- 
fession. 


When “Honeymoon Town” opened 
recently at the La Salle, the performer 
who got the greatest number of floral 
offerings was a chorus girl, and the 
flowers came from the house staff of 
the theatre. She is Gerda Jacobs, who 
was thus signally honored, and the 
reason was that before she became a 
cliorus lady in Mr. Woolfolk’s show She 
was an usherette in the theatre. 


Announcement of the reopening of 
VaRieTy’s London office in last week’s 
issue brought about a number of in- 
quiries as to whether this publication 
intended also to open an office in Pet- 
rograd. It would hardly pay. The 
only drama in the Russian capital is 
an economic one, the only farce is a 
political one and the music is all-chin 
music. Besides, all the Russian dancers 
are in America, playing the various 
circuits. 


Not that a name means anything in 
particular, but why shou!d the con- 
tralto of “The Passing Show” be nom- 
inated Edward Basse? And why should 
the gigantic, 6 foot 4 ex-drama-critic 
of the old Chicago Herald be named 
Dick Little? And why should the sun- 
niest-dispositioned theatre manager in 
town be called Walter McCloud? 





The minute the last minute hope of 
the wets faded with Wilson’s proclam- 
ation that the prohibition thing went 
as written, Frank De Voe became a 
weather prophet. “It looks like snow 
from now on,” said Mr. De Voe. “We 
will still keep the home fires burning 
—with coke.” 
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VARIETY’S SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 





Prancisco 


PANTAGES THEATRE BUILDING. 





ORPHEUM. 


San Francisco, July 1 
While the current week’s bill fell a trifle 
short in spots, it carried sufficient good vaude 
ville to make a fair show on the whole, and 
there were few at the finishewho didn’t 
to appreciate the evening. 


seem 


Frank Dobson and his 13 Sirens headlined 
the show, and with the principal’s versa 
tility the specialty was assured of the expected 


conclusion to 
position and 
taken by 


enough at its 
carried in 
returns were 


hit and showed 
warrant the honors it 
billing Individual 


Alice Bertram, William Lynn, Madge Darrell 
and Eulalie Young, the quartet making a 


combtnation in support of Dobson. 
gowned, the Sirens constitute a 
lend class and dignity to an 
presented tabloid. 


great 
Handsomely 
set of types and 
all around excellently 


T. Roy Barnes ‘and Bessie Crawford easily 
repeated their previous week’s hit, Barnes 
throwing in some appropriate lines’ that 
scored with emphasis. 

Madge Maitland was given the next to clos 
ing spot and with her repertoire of exclusiv« 
material easily marked up a genuine hit 
Throwing her splendid baritone voice through 
the megaphone she stopped things briefly with 
her rendition »f “Don’t Cry, Frenchy and 
“My Laddie. 

Brahm Van Der Berg passed quietly with 
piano selections, only a few of the numbers 
programed being played The audience is 
privileged to write a day in advance for re- 


quested selections The turn was somewhat 


slow for a fast moving vaudeville bill, and at 
the finale was allowed to retire without any 
more than a short hand of applause. 


also held over from 
this week in black- 


Lloyd and Wells were 
last week and -appeared 
face with a brand new routine excepting their 
dancing Prime favorites here because of 
their long local stay, they corralled the show's 


honors, but possess too much personality to 
hide behind cork They went much better 
even than they did last week when they tied 


up the program. 

Sheila Terry and Coin “Three’s a Crowd,” 
the William Friedlander musical piece, suf- 
fered some walkouts in the closing position, 
handicapping a very pretty act. Those who 
remained were wellk rewarded for their stay 
and the act closed to generous appreciation. 

Lew Williams and Ada Mitchell didn’t ex- 
cite much enthusiasm with their quiet talk- 
ing skit, getting some scattered titters and a 
light hand at their exit. In the opening spot 
Emile and John Nathane started something 
unusual for a San Francisco audience, getting 
a solid hand for their speedy acrobatic spec- 
ialty in a position seldom getting any returns 
whatever They have a corking opening turn 
and the Orpheumites showed their appre- 
ciation with their finish, giving them quite as 
much as any other number on the bill. 

Jack Josephs. 


HIPPODROME. 


San Francisco, July 1. 

This week's layout at the Hip made an eii- 
joyable, smooth running show with Dora Dean 
and her Sunbeams featured. The dusky re- 
view with a good supporting production did 
excellently with the usual routine, Miss Dea. 
heading the aggregation and displaying some 
flashy gowns and many diamonds. The com- 
bination can be credited with a success in the 
featured spot. 

Ben Mowatt and Billie Mullen were a gen- 
uine surprise as well as the hit of the per- 
formance. Mowatt, formerly a club juggler, 
has now gone in for talk and comedy and 
shows big time timber, but needs better ma- 
terial to make that grade of vaudeville. The 
talk was well put over and registered in a 
surprising manner with the reai returns com- 


ing at th eclosing section where the club 
juggling is introduced. 
The Adams Trio were well rewarded for 


their musical selections and came in for their 
share of the honors at the finale, when they 
left to a solid hand. 
Luckie and Yost, a neat mixed team, got a 
fair share of returns for a well staged singing 
and talking skit. 
The Great Arneson and Co. closed, doing a 


fairly good balancing act on a heavy cable, 
while Gus Henderson opened the bill with a 
800d comedy acrobatic turn, getting 


some 
A good show of 
Jack Josephs, 


laughs for his rope walking. 
the usual Hip speed: 


PANTAGES. 


San Francisco, July 1. 
Jack Robers’ Shimmie Dancers, a_ local 
added attraction, were the feature this week 


and with the Camp Dick Jazz Orchestra play- 
ing their numbers and Tom Kelly acting as 
Stage manager the quartet of couptes walked 
away with the program’s honors. Closing the 
bill with a cafe scene to add to the picture 


the dancers stirred up much interest, but it 
wasnt a “shimmie’’ number that brought the 
honors home, but a Texas Tommy dance by 


“Dutch” Mike and Stella Johnson, the couple 


credited in this section with the origination 
of the number. 
fom Kelly pulled down a good sized hit 


with his brand of stories and songs, being as 


well known here as the theatre itself. Kelly 
has been playing this town for years back 
and notwithstanding his Eastern successes is 
classed as a “Coast defender” in local the- 
atrical circles. Any local engagement is a 
Sure fire guarantee for Kelly, and the Pan- 
tages engagement was no exception. 

The Camp Dick Jazz Band in the next to 
0 position walked away with a _ solid 
and, 


Excellsnt 


cess 


yodelling 


finale 4nsured their suc- 


called 


the sup- 


pleased 
a mixed 
creating 
dancing 


Martha Russell and Co. in a farce 
Rocking the Boat” did fairly well, Miss Rus- 
ell earning individual honors with 
porting company failing in comparison. 
Lucy Vincent and Jacque Reyren 
with songs, and Hall and Guilda, 
team opened rather quietly, not 
much of an impression, although the 
was reasonably well received. Jack Josephs. 
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show with 


a knockabout acrobatic offering that received 
more laughs and big applause than any act 
of its kind seen here in months. There is 
not a dull moment. Harry Cleveland and 
Blanche Trelease were second with bits from 
musical comedies with which they have been 
identified out this way. The pair work well 


together and scored nicely. 


De Witt, 
musical turn 
for a hit, due 
holding on the 
Stone and 
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place in 
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ESTRELLITA HAS DIVORCE. 


San Francisco, July 1. 
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section, 
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Josephs. 


Testimony that throughout her mar- 
ried life she supported herself won a 


here 
Spanish 


divorce 
the 


last 
dancer, 


(Garcia) Gabardon. 


week 


from 


for Estrellita, 
Henry 


A. 


CAL. ROAD SHOW. 


San Francisco, July 1. 
road show composed of five Or- 
pheum acts laying off on the Coast, 
and headed by Trixie Friganza, will be 
organized to play the Giesa Houses, 
embracing several of the smaller towns 
in California 
The acts will play the theatres on a 
percentage basis, each act to receive 


half its regular salary and an equal 
division of the profits. 

3ailey and Cowan and Bert Ford 
and Pauline Price will be members of 
the troupe. 

PHIL FREASE MARRIES. 
San Francisco, July 1. 

Phil Frease, manager of the Prin- 

cess, was married to Rita Lubelski, 


daughter of Tony Lubelski 
One-Night Show Closes Season. 
San rrancisco, July 1. 
The Frank Adkins “Jolly Bachelors” 
touring the one night stands at a 
dollar top, closed. for the 
Vallejo last week. 
New Legit House in Santa Cruz. 
San Francisco, July 1. 
The Hinds Estate will shortly begin 
the construction of a theatre in Santa 
Cruz. 
The 
shows. 


season at 


house will be devoted to road 


Pictures in Oakland Orpheum. 
San Francisco, July 1. 

The Baker Players will complete six 
weeks of stock at the Orpheum, Oak- 
land, July 12. 

Harry Cornell, Orpheum moenager, 
who took the house for the summer, 
re-leased it to Harold Reid, assistant 
treasurer of the Curran, who will run 
feature pictures for the balance of 
the season, opening with “The Shep- 
herd of the Hills” July 13. 

















Palace, New 
seas Revue.” 


York, 


this week 


MAY BOLEY 


Comedienne 


(June 


30). 


Completing engagement as feature of “Over- 


NOTES. 


Paul ‘Shimmie Dancers’ start a 
tour of the T and D Circuit of picture thea- 
tres this week at San Rose Wilson has 
joined the dancing aggregation. 


L.o¢ ke’s 


Jose. 


George Boyver, lately manager at the Bur- 
bank, Los Angeles, is now in advance of one 
of the ‘Shepherd of the Hills’ picture compa- 
nies 


Keating & Flood, owners of the Lyric, 
Portland, Ore., stopped over for a few days 
on their way home from a trip through Mexi- 
co and other southern points. 

Charles Royal, of the Empress, Vancouver, 
S. C., spent two weeks here before leaving 
for the East. 


Jimmy Rowan’s Musical Comedy show at 
the Columbia, Oakland, for several months is 
expected to close next week. Indications are 
the house will be dark for a while. 


city editor of the San 
press agent for the 


Charles Bliss, night 
Francisco Chronicle and 
Casino and Hippodrome, is holding down the 
sporting desk, during the absence of Harry 
Smith, who left for Toledo to cover the big 


fight. 


engaged for 
Bert Ford and 
week with their 


The Gaudsmidts have been 
Tait’s Cafe, opening July 14. 
Pauline Price opened this 
wire turn, 


With the arrival of the Pacific Fleet sched- 
uled for the near future, arrangements are 
being perfected for a full week of vaudeville 
at both theatres on Mare Island. 

Bert Wesner and Zoe Bates opened with 
Marjorie Rambeau in ‘‘Eyes of Youth” at the 
Curran this week, 

Claud@ Morton has joined the Fritz Fields 
show in Fresno, as musical director. 

Fanny Durack and Mina Wylie, Australia’s 
best women swimmers, arrived here last week 
on the Sonoma. They are planning a tour 
of the United States, to give exhibitions and 
participate in match events. 





The report circulated by some one evidently 
peeved that Charles Jacobs, the Denver booker, 
was in custody for bootlegging, is without 
foundation. 


The George White Musical Comedy Company 
will open at the Liberty July 6. 


The Blake & Amber show opening at Joyland 


Park, Sacramento, will have Cecil Summers, 
Orville Spurrier, Minerva Ureka, Del Estes, 
Jess Mendelson, George Stanley, Flo Bisen 


and six girls in the chorus. 


Cc. H. Douglass of the Elite, Merced, has 
under construction a theatre for this city and 
will play vaudeville booked by Bert Levey. 

Harry Kelling, manager of the Modesto the- 
atre, Modesto, has severed his connection, and 
expects to enter the picture field. 





$15,000 was realized at the benefit given 
by City Officials for Mary Scanlon, who was 
run down by a fire truck and maimed for 
life. The benefit was held at the Civie Audi- 
torium last Saturday. The vaudeville was pre- 
sented under the direction of Edwin Morris, 
manager of the Hippodrome. The acts ap- 
pearing included, Three Musical Queens, The 
Two Edwards, De Winter and Rose, Pecan, 
Bijou Circus, James Britt and Fanchon and 
Marco, 


Jack Tripp, known in Coast theatricals and 
former field representative for Bert Levey, 
has returned from two and a haif years’ service 
in France, having volunteered with the 11th 
Engineers 9 1917. He returns as First Class 
Sergeant, and was engaged in the battles at 
Cambrai, St. Mihel, Argonne and Chateau 
Thierry, in the latter battle owing to his 
bravery in constructing bridges under fire, 
he was decorated with the Croix de Guerre and 
also wears wound stripes. Tripp is expecting 
shortly to again affiliate himself in Coast 
theatrical circles, 


Del Lawrence appearing at the head of his 
.stock company at the Majestic, who is being 
sued for divorce, denied that he earns $15,000 
a year, as alleged by his wife in her suit 
for $500 a temporary alimony. When ordered 
to pay $60 a week alimony, Lawrence stated 
he had no assets and that he is working at 
the Majestic on a contingent contract by which 
he gets $60 a week and a share of the profits, 
but there have been no profits in the past five 
weeks and he has earned but $300, $125 of 
which is still due. Lawrence says he does not 
intend to contest the divorce suit and is will- 
ing to pay a reasonable amount to his wife 
and their children. 


The combination rodeo and carnival under 
the title ““Minirg Gulch” at Reno, Nev., this 
week, is the biggest show of its class ever 
held on the Pacific Coast. It is under the 
direction of Gien D. Hurst, owner of the 
Rialto and Grand theatres, Reno. Six car- 
loads of material were brought from Los 
Angeles and twe carloads of various outdoor 
devices from San Franciseo. The free acts 
embrace the Two Edwards, Brooks and Lo- 
rella, Five Dancing Girls and Lowry’s Dogs, 
all from the Hippodrome Circuit 
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" NEW ACTS THIS WEEK 








Lewis and Dody. 
Comedy and Songs. 
12 Mins.; One. 

23rd Street. 

Lewis and Dody, the “two Sams” of 
burlesque, are again in vaudeville, but 
only for the summer. Perhaps the 
knowledge that their vaudeville ap- 
pearances are but an excursion be- 
tween the burlesque seasons may be 
the reason why they have not paid as 
careful attention to their material as 
they should. Lewis doing Hebrew and 
Dody again a “wop,” the pair opened 
with a group of comedy “gags” which 
for the most part are not fresh. Get- 
ting down to songs they fared much 
better. As a comic duet, “Oh, La, La, 
Oui Cui” got over well. Dody fol- 
lowed with a single “Great, Great 
Grandson of Christopher Colom,” 
Lewis also soloing with a comedy 
number, “The Vegetable Man.” For a 
finish they did a burlesque ventrolo- 
quial bit, easily the best thing in the 
routine. Lewis’ mugging and dummy 
imitation drew. laughter naturally. He 
didn’t move his lips, for that was un- 
necessary anyhow. The Sams were 
the hit of the show, without opposi- 
tion. But they could have landed 
greater punch with more vocal stuff, 
whether of a.parody nature or other- 
wise, for both can sing. The pair have 


all the ability necessary. What they 
need is material. Ibee. 
“Just a Girl” (19). : 


Girl Act. 
24 Mins.; Full Stage. 


American Roof. 


“Just a Girl” starts with an ensemble 
number followed by dialog which in- 
forms the audience an English noble- 
man is expected. (The scene is a hotel 
lobby, a center door fancy being used 
on the American Roof). Six girls are 
carried. None of the six can sing and 
if any can dance it wasn’t noticeable. 
The four numbers show a marked need 
of rehearsal. The costuming of the 
choristers is very gaudy, the four 
changes smacking strongly of “turkey” 
burlesque. Following the opening num- 
ber two comics get into the proceed- 
ings. One, a “silly ass” type, could be 
funny with the right material. The 
other, a bel! boy, whose chief comedy 
asset is mugging, overplays through- 
out. The female principals, , two in 
number, stand out. The turn needs a 
producer, new numbers, an entire new 
line of comedy and costumes. As now 
constituted it looks hopeless for any- 
thing except the smaller houses. 

Bell. 


Burke and Valdor Co. (1). 

Dance Act. 

\15 Mins.; One and Three (Special). 
ity. 

This act was aimed for big time ex- 
hibition, but missed its aim just a little. 
It has class, special sets, the special 
piano accompanist, and able artists, 
but does not attain its goal because of 
the dance routines. There is a Span- 
ish solo, with castinets by the girl. 
The boy does some Russian hook steps 
clad in what looks like gaudy South 
American dress. The boy’s raven locks 
and equally jet eyes hint strongly at 
Spanish blood. So it may be but a 
matter of native taste for dances of 
his people. As they stand, better small 
time, and smaller big time. Abel. 


Cuba. 

Rope Dancer and Monologist. 
9 Mins.; Two. 

City. 

Cuba does not stall, but sails right 
into things and comes out with flying 
colors. Working fast and hard, some 
introductory chatter and gags lead 
up to a “dog trot” dance that scored. 
Likewise the rest of his routine had 
a telling effect on his audience. He 
seemed a little cramped for room and 
might use a bigger stage. Cuba should 
prove a novelty on better bills than 
the present. Abel. 


“Fiesta Espanola” (14). 

Spanish Revue. 

23 Mins.; Full Stage (8); Two (5); 
Full (10). 

Fifth Ave. 


The “Fiesta Espanola” is a Spanish 
revue with a company of 14 people, two 
men and 12 women. There are prac- 
tically eight principals and six in the 
chorus, although some of the principal 
girls work on the ends of the chorus 
in several of the numbers and bring the 
ensemble line to eight. The entire 
company appears to have been re- 
cruited from the members of “The 
Land of Joy” at the Park Theatre 
a little over a year ago. Although 
none of the principals is listed in the 
billing matter, it is easy te recognize 
Antonio Bilboa, who was the principal 
male member of that show. He is pre- 
senting all of his routine as it was in 
the show and his dancing is still as 
superb as it was in the larger produc- 
tion. The other man is a baritone who 
has but one song. Of the women there 
are three of the soubret order, each 
with solo numbers, and there is one 
number in which they work together; 
a “sister team” of Spanish dancers and 
a toe dancer who does solo work. The 
opening number is led by one of the 
soubrets with eight girls behind her. 
It is followed by a Spanish dance by 
two of the girls. Then comes the ad- 
vent of Bilboa in his heel routine. It 
is stepping of a type new to vaudeville 
audiences and received hearty applause. 
Another ensemble number and then 
four of the girls with bells, used as 
castenets offered another dance. For 
a change in scene a trio of the women 
principals work in “two,” putting over 
one number which seems something 
of an audience affair as the greater 
part of it is done down at the foot- 
lights. The toe dancer next appears 
and runs through a speedy routine. In 
full stage again the baritone leads .a 
number with six of' the girls, which 
also brings Bilboa and one of the girls 
to the fore at the finish. Another 
single number and then an ensemble 
of the entire 14 people closes the act. 
What is needed is a touch of comedy 
or sme sort of a program explanation 
regarding the act. As it stands now it 
is decidedly effective from a scenic 
standpoint, wonderfully dressed and a 
fast moving dance and song entertain- 
ment, but the majority of vaudeville 
audiences will wonder what the sing- 
ing is all about. Fred, 


Kamerer and Howland. 
Songs and Talk. 
15 Mins.; One. 


American Roof. 


Man and woman in a typical small 
time singing and talking turn. The 
man has a pleasing singing voice and 
gets away with a couple of pop num- 
bers creditably. The act opens with a 
double song, followed by a single by 
the woman. A short routine of talk 
next, consisting mostly of old gags. 
Toward the finish the man attempts a 
bit of dancing. Act closes with a 
double number, which the man works 
up by some fast ground tumbling. The 
comedy talk is weak. With this sec- 
tion bolstered up the turn can go 
along nicely in an early. spot in the 
pop houses. Bell. 


Crane Sisters. 
Singing and Dancing. 
15 Mins.; One. 
American Roof. 


The Crane Sisters follow the regu- 
lation routine, opening with “Mammy 
of Mine,” which they harmonize with 
excellent results, and following with a 
succession of single and doubles. The 
girls work in an experienced manner. 
Abbreviated costumes with the usual 
number of changes, until the final 
number is reached. The girls don pan- 
telettes for this, carrying the same at- 
tractively. First rate small timers. 

Beil. 


Lew Hilton and La Vetta. 
Songs and Comedy. 

18 Mins.; One. 

American Roof. 

Lew Hilton is from burlesque. La 
Vetta arrived in vaudeville from the 
same place, judging by her costume. 
The act opens with a song by La Vet- 
ta, which is interrupted by Hilton, who 
makes his entrance from the audience. 
Hilton assumes the Hebrew character, 
following conventional methods as to 
make up and comedy. Hilton is a good 
comic, but at present is inclined to 
rough it too much. A travesty recita- 
tion excellently delivered registered the 
best score for him. The rest consists 
of songs, gags and burlesque comedy 
bits, some new and many very old. The 
closing number, a travesty waltz, made 
unnecessarily rough by Hilton’s hand- 
ling of the woman, landed very big on 
the roof. For the majority of small 
timers this will have to be modified. 
Good feature act for the pop houses. 


Bell. 


Brindamoor. 

Magic. 

16 Mins.; Full Stage. 
125th St. (June 29). 

Brindamoor formerly was a hand-cuff 
king and jail breaker. He is offering 
a magic act with a male and female 
assistant. The big trick is a variation 
of the cabinet illusion. He places the 
woman on slab way up stage and then 
attaches the side, top, and ends of a 
coffin-like box, afterward strapping up 
the outside. It is raised from the flies 
and two assistants pull ropes attached 
to the ends when a pistol is fired. The 
contrivance falls open, flattening out, 
and a moment later the subject calls 
from the back of the house and comes 
down an aisle to clamber on the stage. 
The egg in the bag and several stock 
magic stunts precede it. It’s an inter- 
esting turn of its kind but vaudeville 
seems to have outgrown this type of 
offering. 


Al Riccardo. 

Ventriloquist. 

12 Mins.; One (Special Hangings). 
23rd Street. 

Al Riccardo has been out for some 
time, probably most of his appearances 
having been in the West. Using ‘the 
dummy his routine is along regulation 
lines, glancing at a magazine while 
working, smoking and drinking a glass 
of wine, etc. His finish differs from 
others in that he removes the head of 
the dummy, continuing to operate the 
mouth with the lever. This stunt 
brings the dummy face close to his, 
allowing close scrutiny of his own still 
visage. During the bit he sings and, 
unike others, Riccardo enunciates very 
clearly. It is a neat small time turn. 

Ibee. 


Three Tivoli Girls. 
Songs. 
10 Mins.; Four (Special). 

In gypsy attire, in a woodland set, 
the girls render a routine of better 
class popular numbers, including, for 
harmony reasons probably, “Annie 
Laurie.” The very familiarity of this 
old standby prohibits its further use. 
Their voices are resonant and har- 
monious and should get them around 
the present time. Abel. 


Armento and Bedechele. 
Comedy Acrobats. 
10 Mins.; Three. 


Two men, one garbed as bell boy, the 
other in summer apparel assisted by 
a walking dog. The animal walks on 
front and hind legs and later barks to 
orchestra accompaniment. Back hand 
springs and twisters are featured. One 
trick is a hand jump from a pedestal 
to a table to the floor, the dog dupli- 
cating the trick. The closing trick is 
a one-hand stand on a pole. Nothing 
unusual, good small time openers or 
closers. 


Allen and Richmond. 
Song and Dance. 

12 Mins.; One. 

City. 

If the two-act had lived up to the 
high standard set by the chatter, it 
would be on the big time. For some 
reason, they drop the talk and soft 
shoe it in mediocre style. Droll, seem- 
ingly listless, ad-libbing a good deal, 
throwing a few witty shafts in the 
guise of asides, the man, in essaying 
to pick up the acquaintance of the 
girl, monologued for fully five minutes 
—and held interest and eyes focused 
on himself, not forgetting that a fairly 
pulchritudonous young lady was stand- 
ing on the opposite side of the stage 
inviting the cruel gazes. In spite of 
that, the house to a man was eyes and 
ears with male member of the duo. 
And then, upon winning her acquaint- 
ance, instead of entering into the usual 
and inevitable discourses subjects, 
love, baseball, marriage or war, they 
attempt dancing. The stepping is just 
small-time-second-spotty. A good au- 
thor’s assistance should work a veri- 
table metamorphosis for the turn. It 
belongs on the big time, for the couple, 
contrary to the usual run of things, 
are better chatterers than hoofers. As 
it stands, this time is their present 
caliber. Abel. 


Goslar and Lusby. 

Songs, Piano and Dances. 
11 Mins.; Full Stage. 

23rd Street. 


Irving Goslar formerly offered a 
pianolog. Now teamed with Miss Lus- 
by the pair have worked out a neat 
song and dance routine, Goslar hand- 
ling practically all the vocal numbers. 
After an opening duet Miss Lusby in 
soubret attire went into a dance before 
retiring for a costume change. Her 
return with the first of several toe 
dances found her attired in a black 
frock of period design. Goslar during 
the change offered a ragtime opera 
song which was liked and during the 
second costume change gave “Let Us 
Give a Job to a Soldier,” following it 
with “Chasing Rainbows.” The num- 
ber didn’t fit his voice particularly well, 
but during it’s course Miss Lusby in 
a third neat costume change demurely 
moved about on her toes to the time 
of the catchy melody. A fast dance 
was used for a closing. There is a 
touch of class about the turn. It suf- 
fered somewhat through being spotted 
to close a weak bill. The pair should 
have no trouble in securing bookings 
and might fill an early spot on the 
better bills. Ibee. 


Hugh Norton and Co. 
Comedy Sketch. 
18 Mins.; Full Stage. 


American Roof. 


Hugh Norton assisted by a competent 
and decidedly goodlooking young wom- 
an is offerirg a conventional “man and 
wife” come uy sketch with the custom- 
ary trimmings. The couple are newly 
married and after the regulation 
“honey and dearie” business they go 
into a series of petty quarrels, as per 
schedule. The turn carries a number 
of standardized laughs and will get 
over in the small houses. Both play- 
ers, however possess the ability to 
carry a much better line of material. 

Bell. 





Nellie Moore. 
Songs. 
12 Mins.; One. 


American Roof. 


_Nellie Moore averages up well with 
single women on the small time. Open- 
ing with “Good Man is Hard to Find” 
Miss Moore runs through a likeable 
routine of pop numbers, including “AlI- 
coholic Blues,” which she does particu- 
larly well. A black jet semi-evening 
dress is worn. One change at least 
might be advisable. Act will do as 
an early number on the small time 


bills. Bell. 
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Renee Bonatt. 

Songs. 

14 Mins.; One (Special Drop). 
23rd Street. 

Wherever this single came from is a 
mystery. Money has been expended 
upon the offering for clothes, but the 
writer who accepted wages for the 
special material ought never to admit 
it and the backers appear to.have had 
more confidence in the ability of Miss 
Bonatt than judgment. An enlarged 
telegram is lowered giving the infor- 
mation that “Jack,” a soldier, has been 
ordered to various foreign countries. 
Miss Bonatt, in a further explanatory 
lyric, tells of her soldier and exits with 
the lines which say that she will give 
an impression of how the girls in those 
climes greeted the soldier. Her next 
entrance is as a French grisette, fol- 
lowing with an alleged Egyptian girl 
and finally as a Russian maid. Each 
has its costume change and lyric. A 
tableau curtain with three openings 
disclosed a second drop which in its 
three sections lends atmosphere of 
each different foreign land. For a fin- 
ish another telegram states that “Jack” 
never left London. So Miss Bonatt 
has a concluding session with a never- 
ending and badly constructed lyric 
telling of the deeds of her soldier boy 
on the battle fields. The soldier boy 
idea itself is a bit out of the running. 
But Miss Bonatt with this material 
hasn’t a chance. Ibee. 





Billie Seaton. 
Singing Comedienne. 
14 Mins.; One. 

5th Ave. 

Billie Seaton is back with new gowns 
and songs and is assisted by an un- 
programed pianist. Miss Seaton opens 
with a talky number about marriage. 
While she makes a change, the pian- 
ist solos with a medley, picking out an 
accompaniment with the right hand on 
the piano strings. Her next song is 
preceded by a little cross-fire kidding 
between she and her assistant. “Like 
Kelly Did” is her next and a patriotic 
spelling number “Woodrow” is used 
for the finish. The pianist is an ex- 
cellent musician and Miss Seaton has 
a pleasing personality. She talks her 
songs in a manner reminiscent of Willa 
Holt Wakefield. They did nicely in 
fourth place. 


Private Bobby Randall. 
Comedy Talk and Songs. 
16 Mins.; One. 
Hamilton. 


Although possessing ability as a sin- 
gle, Private Bobby Randall’s routine 
is not laid out well enough to enable 
him to derive the full benefits. He 
appears in civilian attire, with various 
army division insignias covering both 
sleeves of his coat. He works in black- 
face, endeavoring to run along the 
lines of Eddie Cantor. His routine is 
equally divided with comedy army talk 
and songs, the latter his best and re- 
sponsible for the appreciable returns. 
His talk,.combined with blackface 
means nothing as it stands, for better 
time. The lad is there, but needs work 
and rearrangement of material. 





Murry Bennett. 

Talk and Comedy Songs. 
16 Mins.; One. 

Sth Ave. 

Murry Bennett in street attire opens 
with a good introductory song, “A Lit- 
tle Bag of Tricks.” Then a couple of 
gags using a Hebrew dialect. Next a 
“Harem” number, a good comedy lyric, 
followed by some talk that is new 
about peace insignias. Next “an old 
man still in the ring” type of song and 
this comic hasn’t a peer with this sort. 
“You Don’t Need the Wine” also to 
big results. A serious recitation with 
a comedy twist is used for an encore. 
A little more dressing up and some at- 
tention to diction and Bennett should 
develop into a standard big time “sin- 
gle.” He was easily the hit of the bill 
Monday night next to closing. 


Louise and Carmen. 

Musical. 

10 Mins.; One. 
Roof. 


American 


Miss Carmen was formerly of the 
Carmen Sisters The turn opens with 
a violin and banjo duet, consisting of 
a medley of old time and pop num- 
bers.. Then a well played violin solo 
by Louise. Next, that ever popular 
standby of banjoists, “The Miserei” 
from “Il Trovatore” by Carmen. Turn 
closes with a medley duet. Monday 
night the orchestra finished about eight 
bars ahead of the team. This was 
partly their own fault} as they seemed 
to be in a. hurry to finish. Good open- 
er, for the pop houses. Bell. 





Paul and Pauline. 
Gymnastic and Talking. 
10 Mins.; Full Stage. 
American Roof. 


Man and woman. The man is a ca- 
pable performer on the rings, but 
shows little that is new in the way of 
tricks. The woman also does a stunt 
or two on the rings. The couple would 
improve their turn by eliminating the 
talking. Neither can handle dialog. 
With the alleged comedy conversations 
out, the turn will make a good opener 
for the pep time. Bell. 





Jean Barrios. 

Female Impersonator. 
15 Mins.; One. 
American Roof. 


Opening in an attractive pink cos- 
tume Jean Barrios proceeds to put over 
three numbers before removing his 
wig. As a female impersonator Bar- 
rios compares with the best. Monday 
night he completely fooled most of the 
regulars with his make up. A male 
accompaniest slips over a couple of 
numbers while Barrios is changing for 
the final song. The turn looks ready 


for the big houses. Bell. 
PALACE. 
Show this s¢veek not very good. To the 


Monday nighfers it was regarded as distinctly 
under Palace standard, and in several fea- 
tures that was true. Taken as a whole it was 
pepless, and a too quiet bill will always find 
a number of persons walking before the finish. 
That was so Monday night, and the fact that 
the town was due for aridity at midnight 
wasn’t fully to be blamed for the walkouts. 
Those who sat in at the wake of King Booze 


very likely didn’t waste moment in the the-— 


atres. 

The first section did possess a punch which 
Was more than is to be credited for the second 
part, and the jab was delivered by the “Over- 
seas Revue,” the condensed version of the 
Will Morrissey-Elizabeth Brice show, ‘Toot 
Sweet.’”’ The contest over billing of various 
players apparently was made satisfactory, and 
on the program and the outside billing the 
names of Miss Brice, May Boley and Clarence 
Nordstrom were all of one size. This is the 
second week for the turn at the Palace. It 
will probably play the beaches. It should 
to be in demand by the managers. ‘Toot 
Sweet,’’ whatever its faults, was corking good 
entertainment, and its vaudeville version is 
too. There are no draggy moments in the 60 
minutes of its course. There are plenty 
pleasant melodies, those handled by Miss 
Brice and young Nordstrom whose “I Am the 
Eyes of the Army” is as good as anything in 
the score. There is a whole spread of real 
convedy. 

And those comedy sections are amusing to 
the portion of theatre patrons who haven't 
been across as they are to the boys who were. 
It’s too bad the quartet number from the 
show hasn’t been retained, for it was the 
surest kind of a punch. The turn seems to 
be running about ten minutes longer than last 
week. One of the bits inserted may be a 
verse alloted to Lon Hascall called ‘The 
Man from Texas.” Lon got rather serious 
and sentimental. Morrissey’s number, “I'll 
Never Whimper,’’ was a solid score. He ex- 
plained that the W. W. on his sleeve meant 
“water wagon’ from the night . There 
was considerable kidding about the dry edict 
until Hascall said “it was called /off.’”’ The 
act closed intermission, getting 4 world of 
applause. 

The bill was of eight-act length because 
of the “Overseas Revue.” Ahead of the big 
act there were three turns, leaving the other 
four for after intermission. The latter sec- 
tion was opened by the “Topics” film, short 
but full-of laugh-getting wit. The Ford Sis- 
ters were the first succeeding act, doing micely 
enough with a dance routine that seems re- 
vamped since their former metropolitan ap- 
pearances. The girls presented their usual 
neat appearance and the tighted hard shoe 
finish brought them ample returns which 
gave them an opportunity for a “thank-you,” 
which was, ‘‘We’d like to do more, but like 
all other Fords we go so far, then stop.”’ Art, 


L. Beiner, accompanying at the piano, soloed 
with his own composition, “The Ghost of the 


Nile.”’ 

Jack Norworth, splitting the headline with 
the revue, was sixth. His routine sounded 
practically all new, lyrics being the main 
idea, as usual, the melody of but one number 
counting. That was for the finish number 
with the pickaninny with “Pickaninny Para- 
dise.’’ Norworth said the ‘“‘pick’s’”’ name was 
Bernice Buckingham. His other numbers 
were “In Honeymoon Time,” “Tired Playing 
Second Fiddle,’ “The Gimmes,” a conglom- 
erate lyric of highbrow terms, and “Heart- 
aches,” a ballad. -Save the “pick’’ number 


the others were too quiet, possessing a @#ame- 
ness of style that detracted. Mr. Norworth is 
capable of a change ‘of pace so frequently in 
New York. 

Although Norworth finished strong enough 
the going was already too tough for Laurie 
and Bronson, a naturally quiet act. This 
pair has been pulling down honors in the 
next to closing position, but an offering of 
different style was necessary this time, for 
the show needed rescuing, not polishing off. 
The ‘pint sige pair’ were as musing as 
ever and seemed to register as many laughs, 
so that the fault was not theirs. At the close 


eamnetine «a« 
“ 


Laurie ventured, than it looked like the 
saloons were sure going to shut down. Aleen 
quite naturally replying, ‘‘Let ’er go.” 

The Dixie Duo was second. This is the 


billing given the new colored team of Noble 
Sissle and “‘Eubie’” Blake, who were overseas 
with Europe’s band. They proceeded without 
event with their song and piano routine, get- 
ting little in the way of returns until the finale 
number, descriptive of action in No Man’s 
Land. This took the team off to a strong 
round of applause. 

Ames and Winthrop were third. They are 
switching the offerings, but this week used 
the newer turn, ‘‘One Moment, Please.’”’ They 
drew laughs, starting with the Indian non- 
sense, but the routine seemed to be in need 
of speeding. 

Bessye Clifford in stereopticon posings closed 
the show. The slides used are in need of 
renewing, as the colors were not firm enough 
to “drape” the figure. The Le Volos with an 
exhibition of slack and tight wire opened the 
show acceptably. Ibee. 





RIVERSIDE. 


Rather a neatly arranged program at the 
Riverside this week, a fair portion of good 
comedy bringing out the best lines of the 
show. It was a bill somewhat hard to lay 
out, the importance of positions bringing the 
“single’’ woman on the program down in the 
me spot with the weekly pictorial follow- 
ng. 

Ruth Roye was delegated to hold the taii 
end section, and did it well, but few of the 
light gathering leaving before her name was 
flashed on the indicator. And just before 
came the comedy hit of the show in Norton 
and Nicholson with their “Dramatic Car- 
toon” specialty, for so long a favorite number 
in the two-a-days. Miss Norton’s short “bit” 
of panto prior to Nicholson’s entrance cinched 
a character hit for herself, and with the en- 
suing cross fire and the cleverly arranged 
“business” the couple were a _ continuous 
laugh, 

The Apollo Trio opened with their posings 
in bronze, the pictures and strength feats call- 
ing for periodical applause, with the trio col- 
lecting a hit of reasonable size at their exit. 
It’s away from the stereotyped strong man 
act, is well staged and a sure fire entertainer 
at either end of the current line of vaudeville 
shows. 

Masters and Kraft, eccentric dancers who 
have attempted something in a_ progressive 
line with their past, present and futurist num- 
bers, held the second spot and walked away 
with a safe hit. Both are decidedly good kick- 
ers and have a collection of steps something 
away from the usual run shown by their com- 
petitors. The travestied Egyptian dance at 
the finale suggests an idea originated by 
Johnny Dooley, but Masters and Kraft do it 
a little differently, condensing it to a mere 
flash and get off while the house is in good 
humor. They have a splendid two-act for 
=e and could handle a more importgat 
spot. 


Ernest Evans and Co. cavorted around to 
a fairly good reception, the team dancing by 
Evans and Miss Dean returning the best re- 
sults. Evans apparently has concocted hia 
own lyrics. They sound of the home made 
Specie, the opening song of introductory type 
being the best. The supporting girls, Estelle 
McNeal, Gertrude Zoble and Mildred Rife, all 
held their places well and did their share to 
bring the act under the tape a winner. It’s 
a little away from the usual vaudeville spec- 
ialty, carries an attractive set and is helped 
by a good outfit of wardrobe. 

George Austin Moore came next, uniformed 
and with a line of good stories about the ex- 
periences of Alexander in the world war. 
Moore’s routine has been clipped by a few 
others who preceded him over here, “ut as 
he relates it the monolog seems to uave a 
theme and is undoubtedly all his own. His 
rendition of the “Blues” at the finish was ex- 
cellently done and he closed a sure fire. 

The Four Marx Brothers in their miniature 
musical production had the going soft, the 
comedy musical “bits’’ getting more than 
their usual returns at the uptown house, with 
both comics keeping up the humorous situa- 
tions in good shape. What was present of the 
Riverside regulars seemed to recognize the 
boys and showed their appreeiation in ad- 
vance, greeting them at their indtvidual en- 
trances with a receptive hand. 

Florenze Tempest opened the second half 
with her songs in male and female attire. 
George Harris, at the piano, kept the house 


entertained during her several periods off, 
and the combination retired with their usual 
honprs. : 

Norton and Nicholson came next with Miss 
Roye closing and just before 11 came the 
News Pictorial with many on their way out. 

A good vaudeville program, but the house 
was light and the enthusiasm lighter, but 
those present seemed to enjoy every specialty. 

Wynn. 
KEITH’S, PHILADELPHIA. 
Philadelphia, July 1 

With a headliner that came here unknown 
and with no big names surrounding him, this 
week's bill got a fine start with a capacity 
house Monday. This has been unusual here 
of late, the first day being the worst of the 
week, but Monday evening the central part 
of the city was jammed with a crowd which 
evidently came down to see “the new year 
in” and “booze going out.’””’ The weather also 
played in favor of the theatre, for it was 
cooler than usual, 

The Creole Fashion Plate had the place of 
importance on the bill and held it down in 
great shape. It was reported he did the 
afternoon show in his street clothes, his bag- 
gage being delayed by a strike in New York. 
This was unfortunate, as most of the news- 
papermen review the show here Monday after- 


noon. But the Fashion Plate made good on 
songs and alone in the evening cleaned up a 
big hit. He made a fine appearance in two 
handsome gowns, and after disclosing his 
identity won a big round of applause with two 
songs in male attire. The Plate has a good 
singing voice, one of the best heard from an 
impersonator, and while he is not as grace- 
ful or as clear an impersonator as Julian 
Eltinge, he may be considered a closer rival 
for that wonderful artist’s laurels than in 
any of his predecessors. He closed very big 
and was a distinct hit. 

Giving him a close race for top honors in 
the applause line was Kharum, billed as the 
Persian pianist. Whether Persian or some 
other nationality, the fellow can tickle the 
ivories. He varied his program, getting big 
returns for his rendition of a “‘Lucia” selec- 
tion with his left hand and got enough to take 
several bows, which he did as if he was in a 
hurry to get away or was afraid some one 
would recognize him. 

Little Emma Haig, who has Jack Waldron 
dancing with her this time, scored a good 
sized hit with a series of speedy dance num- 
bers. There is nothing slow about this mite 
of a dancer. She is working every minute 
and at top speed. Waldron does very nicely 
in all his steppings and sings an introduction 
for Miss Haig’s first number. It is a very 
good dancing act and went big. Kitner and 
Reaney were a laughing hit with their comedy 
talking and singing turn. Ths blackface fel- 
low has a funny way of delivering his talk 
and the tall fellow is a clever straight man, 
both getting all there is to be had out of their 
material. There were more than the ordinary 
supply of “sight” acts, but all of them made 


good. Sandwiched in among them were Leona 
Stephens and Len D. Hollister in a short 
sketch called “Out in California.” There is 


not a great deal to it, one of those light affairs 
that depends upon the principals putting it 
over, This was well done by Miss Stephens 
and Mr. Hollister and the sketch fitted in 
very nicely in the bill. Erford’s Sensation, 
one of those teeth acts by a trio of aerialists 
who have worked a routine of familiar tricks 
into a novelty by shaping their act along new 
lines. A couple of parrots shown by a woman, 
billed as Lucille and Cockie, with no billing 
for the woman, held some interest and got 
some applause. Emerson and Baldwin got a 
lot of laughs with their comedy juggling and 
magic and finished to a big hand with their 
speedy work with the clubs. The closing spot 
was well filled by Johnson, Baker and John- 
son. They work a lot of comedy into their 
hat-spinning and juggling act and held the 
house seated a& well as any closing act seen 
here in some time. This might be considered 
quite a boost when it is figured that many of 
those in front were anxiously waiting for a 
dash around to see the “booze funeral’ in its 
procession, 


KEITH’S, BOSTON. 


Boston, July 1. 

Frisco is the headliner this week. And at 
the Monday afternoon show it must be ad- 
mitted he was a surprise to the writer. The 
program distinctly stated that Frisco is the 
creator of the jazz dance, and everything 
that had been heard about him tended to make 
this impression the correct one. But evi- 
dently Frisco has decided for himself that he 
is a comedian, for the principal part, and a 
creator of the jazz dance on the side. Surely 
this must be the conclusion drawn from the 
performance Monday afternoon. There isn’t 
any doubt about Frisco’s ability to dance—he 
showed he could in the numbers he put over. 
And there isn’t any dobut about the ability of 
his beautifully built little partner, Lorette 
McDermott, not a small part of the act by 
the way. His band is also a corker. But 
Frisco did not create as much jazz as the 
audience felt entitled to and spent several 
of his valuable minutes trying to be a come- 
dian, with loss to himself and his act. Per- 
haps this is not his usual stunt. It may have 
been a bit of diversion on his part—but if 
it is it is sure that he, who is now at the 
height of his fame evidently,, won’t last as 
long as others who have flashed before the 
public in the past as creators of the modern 
dances. His opening number. the “Fifth Ave- 
nue Glide’ and the “Kitchen Stove Rag,” 
are the best numbers. But for the others it 
appeared as though he depended too much on 
costumes and too little on the geaius of his 
nimble feet. For just little second in 

(Continued on 22.) 
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BILLS NEXT WEEK (JULY 7) 


In Vaudeville Theatres 
(All houses open for the week with Monday matinee, when not otherwise ipdieated. 
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B. F. KEITH 


Palace Theatre Building, New York City 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Keith’s Palace 

Marie Dressler 

“Kiss Me” 

Leighton Sis & Alex 

Gygei & Vadli 

Bernard & Duffy 

Eddie Foyer 

4 Harmony Kings 

Yip Yip = ymca 


Lv All 


Keith's Riverside 
Donald Roberts 
Alfred Farrell 
Paul Decker Co 
Burns & Frabito 
Ivan Bankoff Co 
Sybil Vane 
*Chas King Co 
Ben Welch 


Keith’s Royal 
Kartelli 
H & G Ellsworth 
Arthur Havel Co 
Lillian Fitzgerald 
Nat Nazarro Co 
Howard & Clark 
Bert Fitzgibbon 
Mellette Sis 


Keith’s H. 0. H. 
2d half (8-6) 
Arnold & Florence 
Cahill & Romaine 

Jack Levy Co 


Ja Da 8 
“Artistic Treat” 
ist half (7-9) 
Chas A Loder Co 
Keane & White 
Alex Sparks Co 
(Two to fill) 
2d haif (10-13) 
Fox & Ward 
Zelaya 
Dixie Serenaders 
(Others to fill) 


Proctore 125th St 
ist half (7-9) 
Gingras 
F & O Walters 
Patsy Doyle 
(Others to fill) 
2d half (10-18) 
8 Tivoli Girls 
Chas A Loder Co 
(Others to fill) 
Proctors 58th St 
Walthour & Princeton 
G Dudley Co 
Willie Mahoney 
8 O’Gorman Girls 
Neff & Murray 
*G & B Aken 
2d half 
Bicknel 
*Elsa Ford 
B Morgan Co 
Lane & Plant 
W Sweatman Co 
Proctor’s 5th Ave 
2d half (8-6) 
Sam Leibert Co 
Lady Olga Towaga 
Millership Gerard Co 
(Others to fill) 
lst half (7-9) 


Greene & Parker 
Bob Hall 
2d half (10-138) 
John Le Clair 
Wayne & Warrens 
Keane & White 
Jimmy Savo Co 
*Alex Sparks Co 
Proctor’s 238d St 
2d half (3-6) 
Turelley 
Chas A Loder Co 
*Waiman & Berry 
Winton Bros 
(Others to fill) 
ist half (7-9) 
Billy Rhoades 
Flagler & Malia 
Rosa King Co 
(Three ag fill) 
Ginera 
2d half (10-13) 
Frank King 
¥ & O Walters 
(Others to fill) 
CONEY ISLAND 
Brighton 
Johnny Regan 
Kaufman Bros 
Will Ward Co 
Frank Dobson 
Clark & Gergman 
Briscoe & Rauh 
Franklin & Green 
Al Herman 
Fantino Tr 
Henderson’s 
The Seebacks 
B&N Wheeler 
Cartmell & Harris 
La France & Bruce 
Doree Opera Co 
Ward Fitzgerald 
Morton & Moore 


Chas Howard Co 
Hill & Sylvania 


BROOKLYN 
Keith’s Bushwick 
Johnny Clark Co 
Jennie Middleton 
Una Clayton Co 
Wms & Wolfus 
Rigoletto Bros 
Andrew Mack 
“Indoor Sports” 
Stan Stanley Co 
Curzon Sis 


Keith’s Orpheum 
Mus Johnsons 
Wm Ebbs 
Larry Reilly Co 
The Sharrocks 
Emma Carus Co 
Vokes & Don 
Ryan & Healy 
Marx Bros Co 


Keith’s Greenpoint 
24 half (38-6) 
Wms & Wolfus 
Bob Hall 
(Othere to fill) 
ist half (7-9) 
Waiman & Berry 
Imhoff Conn & C 
(Others to fill) 
Keith’s Prospect 
2a half (3- ") 
Tivoli Girls 
F Stafford Co 
Lillian Fitzgerald 
Jimmy Savo Co 
(Others to fill) 
let half (7-9) 
Zelaya 
*Louise Gunning Co 
Martin & Webb 
*Riva Larden Tr 
(Two to fill) 
2d half (10-13) 
Waiman & Berry 
Imhoff Conn &C 
(Others to fill) 


Haisey 
Caluette 
Arios 3 
Harry Oakes Co 
Cahill & Romaine 
Hamion & Mack 
2d half 
Alma & Merriman 
Kenney & Malley 
“The Intruder” 
Stewart & Neff 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
Proctor’s 
(Troy split) 
lst half 
Florenza Duo 
Rector Weber & L 
Emerson & Baldwin 
Langford & Fredericks 
Barry McCormick 
Arras Sis 


ATLANTA 
Lyrie 
(Birmingham split) 
ist half 
Vim Beauty & H 

Lexey & Rome 
H Fredericks Co 


Madison & Winchester 
Bullawa Girls 


ATLANTIC CITY. 
B. F. Keith’s 
Buch Bros 
Jos M Norcross Co 
Rooney & Bent 
Olga Petrova 
Mr & Mrs J Barry 
Geo N Brown Co 
BALTIMORE 
Maryland 
Felix & Fisher 
G & EF Parks 
A Latell Co 
Sissel & Blake 
Haig & Waldron 
Wilton Sis 
Sydney Phillips 
Nita Jo 
Bowers Walters & C 


BINGHAMTON 
Stone 
Henrietta Byron 
Chas Gibbs 
Here & There 
2d half 
Coy de Trickey 
Richard Lee 
Mery! Prince Girls 


BIRMINGHAM 


Lyric 
(Atlanta split) 
ist half 
The Paldrens 
Ryan & Ryan 
“Home Guards” 
Texars Comedy 4 
Francis & Arabs 
BOSTON 
BB. F. Keith’s 
Eddy Duo 
Frank Mullane 


or appearing in city where listed for the adrst 





TOURING ORPHEUM CIRCUIT 


MADGE MAITLAND 


WITH THE MEGAPHONE WALLOP 





Ernest Evans Co 
Ashley & Skipper 
Jason & Halg 
Jas Lucas Co 
Ciccolini 
Bonita & Hearn 
4 Boises 
BUFFALO 
Shea’s 
Jack Hanley 
Cunningham & Bennett 
Arnaut Bros 
Venita Gould 
The Leightons 
Whiteside Sis 
(Two to fill) 
CAMDEN, WN. J. 
Towers 
Roberts Animals 
Chas Martin 
John McCowan Co 
Jerome & Herbert 
Harmony Ciub 
2d half 
Helen Miller 
Morgan & Kloter 
A White’s Kids 
Lew Hawkins 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
Victory 
(Columbia split) 
ist half 

Libby & Nelson 
Fred Roberts 
Pete gy ty 
Auger & Curtis 
Willie Hale & Bro 
CHATTANGOGA 


Rialto 
(Knoxville split) 
ist half 


Vim Beauty & H 
Allen & Dog Taxi 
Ubert Carlton 

“Women Can Do” 


Margaret Young 
Dare Bros 
(One to fill) 


HAZELTON, PA. 
Feeley’s 
Helen Miller 
Grew & Pates 
Peck & McIntyre 
(One to fill) 
2d halt 
Toots & Pal 
Hamlin & Mack 
Helen Vincent 
(One to fill) 


HOLYOKE 
Mt. Morris Pk. 
The Youngers 
Healey & Law 
V & C Avery 
Will Ward Co 
(One to fill) 
INDIANAPOLIS 
B. F. Keith’s 
(Sunday opening) 
Onri & Dolly 
“Neglect” 
Dawson L &C 
Jones & Sylvester 
Herbert Trio 
(One to fill) 


ae N, ¥. 


Star 
Duvall & Symonds 
Belle Sis 
3 Daring Sis 
2d half 

Gilbert & Sauls 
Chas Gibbs 
“Sweeter” 

JACKSONVILLE 


Arcade 
(Savannah split) 
ist half 
Nolan & Nolan 
Col Jack George 
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CHESTER, PA, 
Adgement 
Gorgallis Bros 
Jeanne Boybell 
Al White Co 
Lew Harkins 
(One to fill) 
2d haif 
Roberts Animals 
Chas Martin 
Simmer Girls 
Jerome & Herbert 
Harmony Club 


CINCINNATI 
B. F. Keith’s 
(Sunday opening) 

West & Edwards 
Alice Manning 
Father’s Daughter 
Manning & Lee 
Dotson 
Jerome & Newell 


COLUMBIA, 8S. C. 
Columbia 
(Charleston split) 
1st half 
Woodward & Morrissey 
Marconi & Fitzgibbons 

Jesse Morris 


Orth & Cod 
Moran & Wiser 


DAYTON 
B. F. Keith’s 
(Toledo split) 
ist half 
Jackie & Billie 
Gertrude Newman 
Cameron Clemons Co 
Innis & Ryan 
“Girl In Moon” 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Majestic 
Gilbert & Sauls 
Coy DeTrickey 
Richard Lee 
“Sweeter” 
2d half 
2 Daring Sis 
Henrietta Byron 
Duval & Symonds 
GRAND RAPIDS 
Ramona Pk, 
Libonatl 
Phina & Picks 
H & A Seymour 


Julia Ring Co 
Ward & Van 
Dawn June 


JERSEY CITY 
B. F. Keith’s 
2d half (3-5) 
F & O Walters 
*Vinie Daly 
Dancing Serenaders 
(Others to fill) 
ist half (7-9) 
John Le Clair 
“Man Hunt” 
3 Tivoli Girls 
(Others to fill) 


KNOXVILLE 
Bijou 
(Chattanooga split) 
1st half 

Worden Bros 
Kennedy & Rooney 
Herman & Shirley 
Olsen & Johnson 
3 Stewart Sis 
LANCASTER, PA. 
Colonial 
Ed Hastings 
M LeClair Co 
Helen Vincent 
Canton 3 
half 
Hallen & Goss 
Harry Oars Co 
Bender & Meehan 
Bartholdi’s Birds 
LOUISVILLE 
B. F. Keith’s 
(Nashville split) 
ast half 
Gilbert Sis 
Ben Smith 
4 Buttercups 
Alice Nelson Co 
Violin Misses 
MOBILE 


Lyric 
(New Orleans split) 
ist half 
Chas Edwards 3 
Spencer & Hand 
Jacks & Queens 
Bensee & Baird 
Everest’s Circus 
MONTGOMERY 


Grand 
Chick & Chicklets 





DR. J. BIER, PHYSICIAN 


Room 208, Putnam Bullding 


1483 Broadway 


NEW YORK CITY 








“Only Girl” 
(Three to aw 


2d h 
Sheldon & Dailey 
Helene Davis 
Marie Hart Band 
Dan Holt Co 
Chinko & Kaufman 


MT. VERNON, N. Y¥. 
Proctor’s 


o 
2d half (3-5) 
*Chas King Co 
Martin & Webb 
Ford & Urma Co 
(Others to fill) 
ist half (7-9) 
Rekoma 
Jimmy Savo Co 
(Others to fill) 
2d half (10-13) 
*L, Gunning Co 
Bob Hall 
(Others to fill) 


NASHVILLE 
Princess 
(Louisville split) 
ist half 

Fenny Mason & § 
Leonard & Anderson 
J & M Harkins 
Wilson Aubrey Co 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Palace 
2d half (8-6) 
Roatlino & Barrette 
Aus Stanley 
Will J Ward Co 
“Heart of A Wood” 
Fenton & Fields 
Toto Co 
lst half (7-9) 
Wayne Marshall & C 
Beatrice Morgan Co 
(Others to fill) 


NEW ORLEANS 
Palace 
(Mobile split) 
ist haif 
Budd & Moyer Sis 

Chas Olcott 
Carmen's Minstrels 


Whitfield & Ireland 
Prosper & Moret 


piaerigh NEWS, 


split) 


Clyde Neleon Co 
Rubini & Martini 
Moscova's Ballet 
McS & Hathaway 
Ferry 
NORFOLK, VA. 
Acade 
(Richmond split) 
Chas Wilson 
Temple 4 
Ford & Urma 
(Two to fill) 
PETERSBURG, VA. 


Centu 
ace News 


Olympic 
(peteneren 
t half 


Maé Meivilie 
Quixey 4 
Vine & Temple 
Gruett Kramer & G 
ha ag 
B. F. Keith’s 
“Act Beautiful” 
Swan & Swan 
Lillian Heriein 
Sinclair & Gasper 
Sheehan & Regay 
Rockwell & Fox 
Gibson & Conelli 
Al Herman 
“Tdeal” 

Grand 
Stanley the Great 
Jeanette Childs 
Emily Smiley Co 
Alex & Fields 
“Oh Teddy” 

PITTSBURGH 
Forbes Field 
(3-11) 
The Duttons 
Slayman’s Arabs 
Berlo Girls 
Johnny Reynolds 
Billy Maddock 
rris 


Ha 
The Royce 
Kelcey Conboy Co 
Crescent 3 
Hill & Ackerman 
Little Jerry 
Columbia 6 
(One to fill 
PORTLAND, ME. 
B. F. Keith’s 
Cecil & Bernice 
Countess Verona 
Casting Wards 
Marion Harris 
“S’'where Pershing” 
Moran & Mack 
RICHMOND 


Lyrie 
(Norfolk _ 
ist hal 
Martyn & Florence 


Dennis Chabot 
“Flirtation” 
Murray Sis 

3 Eddys 


ROANOKE 

Reanoke 
The Magleys 
Hibbert ee Malle 
Hendrix Belle Co 
Ann Suter 
Gabby Bros & C 

2d half 

Reed & Tucker 
Shea Dufesne 
Geo D Hart Co 
Cantwell & Walker 


SAVANNAH 


Bijou 
(Jacksonville split) 
ist half 

Henry & Adelaide 
Rosamond & D 
Patricola 
Primrose 4 
(One to fill) 


SCHENECTADY 
Pree tor “se 
Top & Bottom 
Colvin & Wood 
Anderson & Burt 
Brown Sis 
2d half 
Saila Bros 
Vinie Daly 
“Every Sailor” 
(Two to fill) 


SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 
Crescent 
Saila Bros 
Vine Daly Co 
Al Shayne Co 
(Three to fill) 
24 half 


Top & Bottom 
Bell Sis 

Colvin & Wood 
Anderson & Burt 
Brown Sis 


TOLEDO 
B. F. Keith’s 
(Dayton split) 
ist half 
Homer Romaine 
Fargo & Richards 
K Murray Co 
McC & Winehill 
Revue DeVogue 


TORONTO 

Hippodronie 
Cinka Panna 
Genaro & Gold 
Barney Wms Co 
Eddie Borden Co 
(Two to fill) 


TRENTON, N. J. 
Taylor O. H. 
Toots & Pal 
& Goss 
‘Up in Air” 
Bender & Meehan 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
May & 0 ot 
Art Smith 
M LeClair Co 
Peck McIntyre 
Canton 3 


TROY, N. ate 
Proctor’ 
(Albany split) 
ist half 
Erford’s Sensation 
McD & Cleveland 
Geo Randall Co 
Pat Barrett 
Capt Bett’s Seals 


UNION HILL, N. J. 
Lincoln 
Barlow & Bennett 

P Dale Co 

Fox & Ward 

Bartholdi’s Birds 
2a half 


Ed Hastings 
Ariose 3 

Millard & Doyle 
Read Kiddies 
‘Up in Air’ 


WASHINGTON 

B. F. Keith’s 
Regay & Lorraine 
Powers & Wallace 
Coakley & Dunlevey 
Misses Campbell 
L Cavanaugh Co 
——. Fisher 

A & M Clark 
Geo A Moore 
Apollo 3 


YONKERS, N. Y. 
Prector’s 


B & L Walker 
Herman Berrens 
Geo Fisher Co 
Emily Darrell 
3 Eddies 

2d half 
Willie Mahoney 
“Man Hunt” 
Amer Comedy 8 
(Two to fill) 


Poli Circuit 





BRIDGEPORT 
Poll’s 
Elliott & West 
Leon Varuara 
“Not Yet Marie” 
2d half 
Samsted & Marion 
Adler & Dunbar 





“Memories” 
Billy Gleason 
a. ~ Brooks 
Plaza 
Feiber & Small 
Stewart D & W 
“Let’s Get Married” 
(One to fill) 
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2d half 
Wayne Beeman 
Moore & Sterling 
Foley & O’Neil 
(Two to fill). 


HARTFORD 
Palace 
Beattie & Bloom 
Frank Gould 
Mary Howard Co 
Fern & Davis 
Mary Haynes Co 
Jack Alfred Co 
2d half 
Enos Frazer 
Phillips & Fern 
Luckie & Harris 
“Bride Shop” 
NEW HAVEN 
Bijou 
Moore & Sterling 
Foley & O'Neil 
(Two to fill) 
2d half 
Elliott & West 
(Others to fill) 
Palace 
Samsted & Marion 
Adler & Dunbar 
Howard & Brooks 
Richards & §S 
4 Earls 
2d half 
Faber Bros 
Leon Varvara 
“Not Yet ‘Marie” 
SCRANTON 
Polls 
South & Toban 
Paula & Purcella 
Wayne & Warren 


DeLeon & Davis 
Johnson Baker & J 
2d half 
M Faust & Bro 
Devoy & Dayton 
Milani 6 
McKinty Kids 
“Here and There” 
WATERBURY 
Poll’s 
Enos Frazer 
Marie Sparrow 
Luckie Harris 
“Bride Shop” 

«2d half 
Beattie & Bloom 
Feiber & Small 
Fern & Davis 
Richards & 8 
Kuma 4 

WORCESTER 
Poll’s 
Wayne Beeman 
Phillips & Fern 
“Memories” 
Sam Hearn 
Kuma 4 

2d half 
Davis & Darnell 
Mary Haynes Co 
4 Earls 

Plaza 
Faber Bros 
Eddie Phillips 
Mulvey & Devon 
Ely’s Revue 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Marie Sparrow 
Mary Howard > 
Stewart D & W 
Fashions De Vogue 


BOSTON B. F. KEITH 


Vaudeville Exchange 
Boston 


AMHERST 
Empress 


(7-8) 
Lobin 
Field Sis 
Wells Virginia & W 
Harry Meehan 
Page & Green 
BOSTON 
Boston 
Singer & Dolls 
Frank Farron 









A Face Powder 
New York City 


i Jar of $3. 


“Girl in Frame” 
Ja Da 3 
The Rios 


BROCTON, MASS. 
Strand 
Seymour’s Family 
Mildred Valmore 
Burt & Rosedale 
2d half 
Dancing Dorans 
Dickinson & ‘Deagon 
Jack Alfred Co 


DORCHESTER 


Flying So 

Gladstone & Matthews 

Tom Sawyer 

“Oh George” 

HALIFAX 

Ackers 
(12-18) 

Geo Fredo 

T & D Ward 

Gordon Duo 

Billy Quirk 
Strand 
(12-18) 

J & J Marylin 

Pop Ward 

Peggy Vincent Co 

Harry Jolson 

MUNCTON, N. B. 

Empress 
(9-10) 

Geo Fredo . 

T & D Ward 

Gordon Duo 

Billy Quirk 


LUCILLE 


and Face Cream 


ASTOR THEATRE BUILDING 


A Wholesale Price made to the Profession: 
3 Boxes of > Bn any A for. bes = 


MAIL ORDERS PLLED. IMMEDIATELY 


NEWPORT, R. Ie 
Opera House 
Dancing Dorians 
Lee Stoddard 
Fashions De Vogue 
Dickinson & Deagon 
Dickinson Bowers & D 


2d half 
Little Yoshi 
Abe & Nickelson 
Burt & Rosedale 
Mildred Valmore 


Phone: Bryant 3022 


Seymour’s Family 


PORTSMOUTH 
Colonial 
(7-8) 
Geo W Mack 
Day & Neville 
(11-12) 
Harry Meehan 
Wells Virginia & W 


SALEM 
Federal 
Miller & Mack 
Davis & Darnell 
Jack Alfred Co 
2d half 
Lola Girlie Co 
Sam Hearn 
M Montgomery Co 
ST. JOHN, N. B. 
Opera House 
Geo Fredo 
T & D Ward 
Gordon Duo 
Billy Quirk 
Mme Bllis Co 
(8-10) 
J & J Marylin 
Pop Ward 
P Vincent Co 
Harry Joleen, 
NEY 
Palace 
(7-9) 
Ryan & Neally 
Lorraine & Chase 
Barra Sis 
Scottie Provane 
Capt Powers Co 


ORPHEUM CIRCUIT 


Palace Theatre Building, New York City 


CHICAGO 

Majestic 
Girl 1,000 Eyes 
Montgomery & Allen 
Bradley & Ardine 
I & J Connelly 
Jazzland Naval 8 


(One to fill) 


State-Lake 
Mosconi Bros Co 
Francis Kennedy 
Bert Swor 
Old Soldier Fiddlers 
Winona Winters 
Ruth Budd 
“Current of Fun” 
3 White Kuns 
Sen Gerards 





E. HEMMENDINGER * {OX SUREET 


Jewelers to the Seedestien 


LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED 


Tel. John 871 
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DR. JULIAN SIEGEL 


Official Dentist to the N. V. A. 


1498 Broadway (Putnam Buliding), New York 





WESTERN VAUDEVILLE 


State-Lake Theatre Building, Chicago 


The G 
Monti & Parti 
H & E Conley 
Nai Tai Tai 


Ray 

Prod Zoebedie 
Lynch Trio 
Lucy Gillette Co 
Frank Hall Co 
(Others to fill) 


DES MOINES, IA. 
Empress 
Steve Stevens 3 
Fashions a la Carte 
Tom Mahoney 
Sigsbee’s Dogs 
(One to fill) 
2d half 
Pauhl’s Trio 
Carr Trio 
Robbins & Fulton 
Christie & Bennett 
Norris’ Baboons 


DULUTH 


Grand 
“Girls of 61” 
Jim McWilliams 
“Poughkeepsie” 
Maker & Redford 
Kay Hamlin & Kay 

2a half 
rg ee Monks 
Alf Ripon 
McLain Gates Co 
§ Whirlwinds 
(One to fill) 


E. 8ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
Erbers 
Cabaret De Luxe 
2a half 
2 Blondys 
Fred Lewis 


Royal Hawalian 4 
GRANITE CITY, 


ILL. 
wae 
Cabaret De Luxe 


Frank Barton 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Grand 

Kayle & Coyne 

Conrad & Janis 

“Dreamland” 

(One to fill) 
Palace 

Grace Wallace & B 

Miller & King 

3 Beauties 

3 Melvin Bros 

(One to fill) 
24 half 

3 Wheelers 

Bob White 

Fashions a la Carte 

Lee & Bennett 

(One to fill) 

ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Palace 

Bell & Wood 

Earl & Jennings 

Andrus & George 

Dan Ahearn 

(One to fill) 
2d 


half 
Alanson 
Dolan Lenharr Ce 
Kluting’s Co 
(Two to fill) 
ST. LOUIS 
Grand 
Marion & Jovita 
Frank Barton 
“The Puppets” 
Fox & Ingraham 
Coscia & Verdi 
“Old Time Darkies” 
Lunnette Sisters 
(One to fill) 
Rialte 


2 Blondys 
Fiske & Fallon 
Royal Hawalian 4 
Fred Lewis 
(Cne to fill 

2d haif 
Julia Edwards 
Folsom & Brown 
Miller & Rainey 
(Two to fill) 


Skydome 
Julia Edwards 





AND BATH 
FOR TWO 


4 Pane “rae from All wepeges 
vertiooking Central 


$1 6 ecse SUITES Foeson2 


Consisting of Parior, Bedroom and Bath 
ight, Airy, with Ali improvements 


REISENWEBER’S HOTEL 
56th Street and Columbus Circle 





(7-9) 
“Shrapnel Dodgers” 
tal ll 


Clay Crouch 
ge hay 


Kenny ee LaFrance 
Folsom & Brown 
Jolly Wild Co 

24 half 


Fiske & Fallon 
Hall & Shapiro 
(One to fill) 


MILWAUKEE 


Palace 
8 Vassar Girls 
Paul Kleist Co 
(Four to a) 

2d half 
Bell & Wood 


Earl & Jennings 
Andrus & George 


Davie Jamieson 
The McIntyres 
2d half 
Leslie & Monde 
Gus Erdman 
ST. PAUL 
Palace 
3 Wheelers 
Bob White 
Caesor Rivoli Co 
Lee & Bennett 
Galetti’s Monks 
2d half 
3 Melvin Bros 
Williams & Taylor 
3 Beauties 
Grace Wallace & B 
WINNIPEG 
Strand 
The Gabberts 
Harry Sterling 
Earl & Edwards 
Hodge Podge 6 
2d half 


Francis & Alexander 


Powell Troupe Louis London 
(Two to fll) 3 Macks 
MARCUS LOEW 


Putnam Building, New York City 


NEW YORK CITY 


am 

Jug Juggling Nelson 
& Goodridge 

Norton Sher Co 


*Patrick & Otto 
Marlo & 7 
*Aldine & Wright 
omnes n Bates 

rtin & Courtney 
Beker & es oeers 
“The Ow 
*LeVe Weist 
A Bullivan Co 
*Morris & Weston 
aerenee J Grant 


Paul a “Tete 


Baker & Rogers 
Cook & Oatman 
Neil McKinley 
Oklahoma 4 
2d half 
Rose & Shaw 
Gertrude Rose 
“Harmless Bue” 
Brady & Mahoney 
“Just a Girl” 
Lincoln Square 
Aldine & Wright 
*Ted Healy 
“Mimic World” 
2d half 
Quinn & DeRex 
3 Rozellas 
Billy Schoen 
(Two to fill) 
Greeley Square 
Rose & Shaw 
nt ctemage & & Jenkins 
eRex 





CLAY CROUCH 


“SINGLE NEXT SEASON” 





“Harmiess Bug” 
Billy Schoen 
aa asses a 


half 
LeVeaux 
L & G Harvey 
O Handworth Co 
Carson & Willard 
Harishima Bros 
Delanc St. 
Burns & Clifton 
Peggy Brooks 
Cook & Vernon 
Rose Revue 
Manning Fealy & K 
Aerial LaValils 
2d half 
Juggling DeLisle 
Rice & Graham 
Ted Healy 
M Samuels Co 
Patrick & Otto 
Chyo & Chyo 
National 
The Parshleys 
Two Misfits 
M Whitman Co 
Bevan & Flint 
Reddington & Grant 
2d half 
3 Maxims 
Howard & Jenkins 
Peggy Brooks 
Dietrich & Vincent 
Orpheum 
Juggling DeLisle 
*Pvelyn Bates 
Renard & Jordan 
Carson & Willard 
“Just a Girl” 
2d half 
Equillo Bros 
Jack Reddy 
Ford & Goodridge 
D Richmond Co 
Clayton & Lennie 
Oklahoma 4 
Boulevard 
LeVeaux 
L & G Harvey 
O Handworth Co 
Dietrich & Vincent 
Chyo & Chyo 
2a half 
Marlo & Duffy 
Renard & Jordan 
Bevan & Flint 
Rose Revue 
Avenue B 
2 Harvards 
Grace Leonard Co 
Frank Bush 
(One i 


alf 
O K Legal 
Storey & Clark 
Cook & Vernon 
Frazer Bunce & # 
(One to fill) 


BROOKLYN 

Metropolitan 
Harishima Bros 
Bennington & Scott 
A Sullivan Co 
Pisano & Bingham 
“The Owl” 

2a half 
Burro & Clifton 
Var & Tunis 
Hugh Norton Co 
Neil McKinley 
(One to fill) 

Palace 
Musical Chrysties 
Keegan & O'Rourke 
Conroy & O’Donnell 
(One to ai), 

2a half 


. Al Ricardo 
“Mimic World” 
(One to fill) 

Fulton 
3 Lordens 
Josephine Leonhard 
M Samuels Co 
Tabor & Green 

2a half 
The Parshleys 
2 Misfits 
Cook & Oatman 
Manning Fealy & K 
Aerial LaVaiis 

DeKalb 
3 Herbert Sis 
*LeVey & Weist 
Hugh Norton Co 
Morris & Weston 
3 Rozellas 

2d half 
Francis & Wilson 
J Leonhardt 
Pisano & Bingham 
Tabor & Green 
3 Lordens 

Warwick 

Judge & Gail 
Frank Ward 
Frazer Bunce & H 
(Two to fill) 

2d half 
Adonis & Dog 
Henderson & H 
Waring & Ainslee 
Keegan & O’Rourke 
Frank Bush 

ATLANTA 

Grand 
Stylish Four 
Dudley Douglas 
(Three to fill) 

2a half 


Fl 
Thorkagke & B 


Hanlon & Clifton 
(Two to fill) 
BALTIMORE 
Hippodrome 
Walsh & Austin 
O’Brien & So Girls 


Adrian 
(One to fill) 


BIRMINGHAM 


Bijou 
Gaynell & Mack 
Maude Keller 
LaF & Kennedy 
(Two to fill) 

2a half 
(Same as Atlanta 
ist half) 


BOSTON 
Orpheum 
Keene & Foxworth 

Lillian Ruby 
A DeVoy Co 
Thos Potter Dunne 
N Carroll Tr 
(One to fill) 

2d half 
Breakaway Barlows 
Harrison & Burr 
Exposition 4 
Henshaw & Avery 
Ward & King 
(One to fill) 


CHICAGO 
MeVickers 
Forrest & Church 

Mason & Cole 

Rev Frank Gorman 

Baraban & Grohs 

Ash & Hyams 

Margot Francois Co 
FALL RIVER, 

MASS, 

Bijou 
Breakaway Barlows 
Harrison & Burr 
Henshaw & Avery 
Ward & King 
Exposition 4 

24 half 


a 
Keene & Foxworth 
Lillian Ruby 
Arthur DeVoy Co 
Thos P Dunne ' 
N Carroll Tr 


HAMILTON, CAN. 


Loew 
Whitney’s Dolls 
Goetz & Duffy 
Herbert Seeoke Co 
Julian Hall 
Ambler Bros 


HOBOKEN, N. J. 
Loew 


Allen & Averitt 
Clayton & Lennie 
Pless & Rector 

2d half 
Bennington & Scott 
Armstrong & James 
Paul & Pauline 
(One to fill) 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Empress 
Hanlon & Arthur 
Lillian Ronair 
Coffman & Carroll 
Jerome & Albright 
LaPetite Jennie Co 

2a half 
Seabury & Price 
Watkins & Wms 
Lord Roberts 
Lambert & Gordon 
Williams & Daisy 


MEMPHIS 
Lyceum 
Louis Leo 
Winchell & Green 
LaRue & Gresham 
wocmes. Bros 
ps evue 
di Y oa half 
(Same as Birming- 
ham ist half) 
MONTREAL 


Loew 
Marshall & Welton 
Malcolm & LaMar 
Armstrong & Smith 
Carl McCullough 
Jordan Girls 


NEW ORLEANS 
Crescent 
(Sunday opening) 

Jesson & Jesson 
Tommy Ray 
Fennell & Tyson 
Howard & Lewis 
5 Avollons 
2a half 
(Same as Memphis 
1st half) 


NEW ROCHELLE, 


Loew 
Pete George 
Ward & Pryor 
Hyman Adler Co 
2a half 


a 
Musical ee 
Frank Ward 
Conroy & O’Donnell 


PALISADE PH, N.J. 
Holden 

Fufi Jape 

‘Leach Quinlan 3 
Binns & Bert 


PITTSBURGH 
Lyceum 
Bolger Bros 
Nelson & Cronin 
‘Hudson & Jones 
tong & Ward 
Burkes & Kerndall 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Emery 

Smiletta Sis 

Lang & Shaw 

Ronair & Ward 

Hawthorne & Cook 

8S & M Hughes 


24 half 
Goldie & Ward 
Jimmy Reynolds 
Harry Mason Co 
tee g | & Douglas 
Hubert Dyer Co 

ST. LOUIS 

Garrick 
Sherman & Rose 
Knowles & Hurst 
Fagg & White 
John O'Malley 
Witt & Winters 

2a half 
(Same as Kansas 

City ist haif) 
SPRINGFIELD, 
mt... 
dway 
Golaie = Ward 


Jimmy Reynolds 
Harry Mason Co 
Sampson & Douglas 
Hubert Dyer Co 

2d half 
Smiletta Sisters 
Lang & Shaw 
Ronair & Ward 
Hawthorne & Cook 
S & M Hughes 


TORONTO 
Younse 

Smith & Tossell 
Connolly & Francis 
Hudler Stein & Phil 
Resista 
Friend & Downing 
Chalfonte Sisters 


PANTAGES CIRCUIT 


New York and Chicago Offices 


BUTTE, MONT. 
Pantages 


(5-8) 

(Same bill plays 
Anaconda 9, Mis- 
soula 10) 

Brosins & Brown 
Stewart & Olive 
Hello People Hello 
Ball & West 
Richard the Great 
Dorothy Lewis 


CALGARY 

Pantages 
Joe Jackson 
Bobbie Henshaw 
The Shattucks 
Rialto Quartet 
Gilrain Dancers 
Gaylord & Herron 


DENVER 


Pantages 
Bullet-Proof Lady 
Beth Challis 
Haush & Lavelle 
Colinis Dancers 
Chas F Semon 
4 Danubes 


een RO CAN. 
Pantages 

Imperial Quintet 

Ray & Emma Dean 

Ray Conlin 

8 Romanoff Sis 

Little Lambs 


GT. FALLS 
Pantages 


(8-9) 
(Same bill plays 
Helena 10) 
Bell & Eva 
Angell & Fuller 


REGINA 
Pantages 
(7-9) 
(Same bill plays 
Saskatoon 10-12) 
Jarvis Revue 
Canfield & Rose 
Porter J White Co 
Morak Sisters 
Anita Aolus 
Al Wohlman 


SALT LAKE 
Pantages 
Hoosier Girls 
Benn Linn 
J G Sparks Co 
Minnetti & Sedelli 
orothy Roy 
lass Termini 


SAN DIEGO 
Pantages 

Denishawn Dancers 
Raines & Goodrich 
Gordon & Da 
Stampede Riders 
Eddie Ross 
Jimmy Britt 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Pantages 
(Sunday opening) 

Will Morris 
Victoria 4 
Maidie DeLon 
Stever & Lovejoy 
Harris & Manion 
“Some Baby” 
SEATTLE 
Pantages 
Primrose Minstrels 
Revue DeLuxe 
Lawrence & Edw’ds 
Booth & Leander 





ILKA MARIE DEEL 


In “TEARS” 
Featured on Pantages Circuit 





Ziegler Twins Co 
Creamer Barton &§S 
“Her Left Shoulder” 
Florence Rayfield 


LOS ANGELES 
Pantages 

‘Caites i 
Race & Bdg 
Ruth St Denis Co 
Joe Reed 
Alice Teddy Co 
Abrams & John 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Pant 
(Sunda 


Clyde Cook 
Venetian Gypsies 
Silber & North 
Lady Alice’s Pets 
La Petite Elva 


OGDEN 
Pantages 
(10-12) 
Gautier’s Toyshop 
Fox & Britt 
Williard’s Fantasy 
Rookie Lewis 
Harry Tsuda 
Joe & Rosie Moy 


PORTLAND 

/ Pantages 
Schepp’s Circus 
Samaroff Trio 
Tetter Septet 
Cook & Lorenz 
Arthur Llovd 
Josephine Davis 


ages 
opening) 


Florence Rayfield 

LeRoy Dresner 

Singer’s Midgets 
SPOKANE 


Pantages 
Novelty Minstrels 
The Cromwells 
“Submarine F7” 
Argo & Va Sis 
Juliet Dika 
Green & Pugh 

TACOMA 


Pantages 
Kelly Fields Players 
Joe Darcy 
4 Rennees 
S & A Beverly 
Monroe Grant 
VANCOUVER 
Pantages 
Amoros & Obey 
Song & Dance Rev 
Bert Melrose 
Meyers & Weaver 
Betty Brooks 
“Lots & Lots” 
VICTORIA, B. C. 
Pantages 
Empire Quartet 
Leila Shaw Co 
Cliff Clark 
Nadell & Follette 
Joe Fanton Co 
WINNIPEG 
Pantages 
Golden Troupe 
Marie Fitzgibbon 
Le Grohs 
Chisholm & Breen 
Panama Trio 
Dorsch & Russel 





Hodkins-Pantages Bookings 





DALLAS, TEX. 
Jefferson 
Zara Carmen 3 
Lowe & Bakers 
McKay’s Revue 
Noodles Fagan Co 
Durkin’s Dogs 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Prince 
“Fritchie” 
Ulmark Brink & H 
S Miller Kent Co 
Eva Munster 
4 Naesses 


SAN F NTONTO, 


oyal 
P Pedrini & Monks 
Walzer & Dver 
Chas Lindholm Co 
Trovoto 
4 Pards 


WACO, TEX. 
Orpheum 
Aeroplane Girls 
Julia Gifford 
Valentine Vox 
Me! Klee 


Million Dol Dolls 


ACKERMAN & HARRIS CIRCUIT 


San Francisce 


BAKERSFIELD 
Hippodrome 


(6-8) 
Musical Walsh 
Bijou Circus 

9-10) 
Alma Grant Co 
Marlette’s a 

rite 
Ciaire Hansen Co 
Hyman Myer 


FRESNO 
Hippodrome 
M & C Estey 
Marlette’s Manikins 
Claire Co 
(Others to fill) 

24 half 
Wilson & Wilson 
DeWitt Stross & D 
Stone & Manning 
Claire Co 


LONG BEACH 
Hippodrome 
Dougherty & Scalia 
Delmore & Moore 
Tribbie & Thomas 
Quaker City 4 
(One to fill 
24 half 

Aerial De Lors 
Mabel Killeen 
York & Marks 
Taylor & Arnold 
(One to fill) 


LOS ANGELES 
Hippodrome 
8 Musical Queens 
De Winter Rose 
Mabel Killeen 
York & Marks 
Fred .7 Reine Co 
half 

Nagel = Gray 
Plunkett & pomeame 
Florence Beli Co 
Eugene & Kindler 
Clinton Sisters 
Bijou Circus 


SACRAMENTO 
Hippodrome 
Ella La Vale 
Hill & Rose 
3 Gray Sisters 
Hans Hanke 
Nick Hufford 
Toozonian Arabs 
a half 


Hugh Johnson 
Ingalls & Duffield 
Hai Johnson Co 


Bob Brown 
Whirlwind Gypsies 


SAN DIEGO 

Hip rome 
Aerial e Lors 
Nagel & Gray 
Clinton Sisters 
Taylor & Arnold 
Wyoming Tris 

2d haif 

8 Musical Queens 
De Winter & Rose 
Tribble & Thomas 
Fred La Reine Co 


SAN 1 oe eg 


{Sunday opeumael 
udson Sisters 
Anderson & Goines 
Lewis Hartt Co 
Jane O’Rourke Co 
Hymen Myer 
Napier & Yvonne 
Hippodreme 
(Sunday opening) 
Zola Duo 
Estelle Ramsey 
Marietta Craig Co 
Tracey Palmer & T 
S Merrill Co 
Lerner Rose Co 


SAN JOSE 

Hippodrome 
E Wurdette Co 
Homberg & Lee 


half 
Hans Hanke 
(Others to fill) 
STOCKTON 
Mipoctreme 
Blue Cloud & Winona 
Alma Grant Co 
Stone & Manning 
Lowry’s Dogs 
Claire Hansen Co 
24 half 
Ella La Vale 
Hill & Rose 
8 Gray Bis 
Nick Hufford 
Toozontan Arabs 
TAFT ——— 


Plunkett & ee 
Bugene 4 Kindler 
Arthur Dene 


Claire Hansen Co 
Blue Cloud & Winona 
Alma Grant Co 
Marlette’s Manikins 


B. S. MOSS CIRCUIT 


729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Hamilton 
Carum & Farum 
Octavio 
Regal & Mack 
Montrose & Allen 
Murray Bennett 
Pollykoff Trio 

Fs half 
W & H Brown 
Toe Sherman 
Permane & Shelly 
Jean Barrios 
Beth Stone Co 


Jefferson 
Juliette Bush 
Dunn Sisters 
Chappelle & "Stennett 
Hippodrome Four 
Pvt Bobb 
Three An 

2a half 
Emma Stevens 
Tommy Allen Co 
(Four to fill) 

Regent 
W & H Brown 
Sam Harris 
Permane & Shelly 
Emma Stevens 
Beth Stone Co 
(One to ai) 


half 
Eva Puck 
Regal & Mack 
Murray Bennett 
(Three to fill) 
PHILADELPRIA 

Alhambra 

Ross Co 


24 half 
“Oh that Melody” 


Oross Keys 
Three Melfords 
J Hortiz Co 
Burke & Walsh 
Harry Antrim 
“Oh that Melody” 

2d half 


The Glockers 
Delight Girls 
Monarch Comedy 4 
Ross Co 


Globe 
Russell & Beatrice 
Gus Bohm 
Great Buck Hart 
Mumford & Stanley 
Lulu Coates Co 
penis Kennedys 
F&B cier 


_aneel “Married Life” 


Cooper & Ricardo 
Chas Ahearn Co 
TRENTON, N. J. 
State Street 


Harry First Co 
(One to ee 


Ed Geer 

Hodge & Lowell 
E Delbridge 8 
Joe Hortiz Co 


WASHINGTON, 
dD. O. 


Belmont’s Warblers 
a ae 8 & Saxon 
V & C Avery 
geamte Reed 
e & Moran 
‘on * Aunty” 





Mary Lewis, a member of the “Reck- 


less Eve,” 


opened at Tait’s, San Fran- 


cisco, last week. Ariel Fewell, another 


member of the act 
Inn. 


is at the Columbia 


The Fountain Sisters, Billy Couni- 
han and Roger’s Ban4, left on the Pan- 
ama this week, scheduled to open at 


the American Hotel, 


Aug. 1. 


Colon, Panama, 


Billie Robinson’s 


revue moves next 


week from the New House, Salt Lake 
City, to the Dutch Mill ia Denver, 

















































































































SHOW REVIEW 





SHOW REVIEWS. 


(Continued from page 19.) 
act, when Lorette pulled a quick little 
“shimmie.” Oh, boy! Let’s hope it stays in 
the act in Boston. Probably won’t, though. 
Moran and Mack, billed as “‘Two Black 


Crows,” came pretty near being the hit of 
the show They occupy the spot just ahead 
of Frisco, and hoid it weil A coupic of 
comedians working in blackface with a fine 
ollection of new jokes and gags, and know- 
ing how to put them over without playing 


for applause, they had the house from the 
start. Their stuff hasn’t been heard here be- 
fore, they brought it in new. Incidentally 
one of the team did a jazz dance that was as 
good as one would wish to see. 
Chilson-Ohrman, the prima donna soprano, 
occupies a prominent place on the bill, which 
is at it should be Her voice is wonderful, 
although at times it must be admitted that 
the tones fail to reach the outer edges of the 
auditorium. She has five songs, all of which 


were well chosen, and she closed with a 
popular number. Mr. Wu, who accompanied 
her on the piano, is entitled to a vote of 
thanks for always remembering that he is an 
accompanist, and it would be well for some 


of the other accompanists who work with 
stars to emulate him. She announced at the 
conclusion of her act that unfortunately she 
had lost her trunk with some beautiful gowns. 
Miss Ohbrman wore one gown during her en- 
tire act. But she brought her voice along 
with her, and that was the important part. 

The Musical Johnstons open the show in a 
xylophone act which was very fair for an 
opener., They work hard, picked their se- 
lections ‘with care, and therefore got over 
very well. Alfred Farrel and Co., the com- 
pany being a clever little miss, have a novel 
act. It is based on the idea of trick picture 
painting, with rags instead of paint being 
used by the pair to get the desired effects. 

Homer Dickinson and Gracie Deagon fol- 
lowed. They make a good working pair, she 
being especially clever in her imitations of a 
little girl and he carrying along the act in 
just the proper maner. 

Bert Fitzgibbon always gets across here 
with his usual line of crazy stuff. Charles 
and Henry Rigoletto, assisted by the Swenson 
sisters and a company, closed the show in an 
act called “Around the World.” Len Libbey. 


FIFTH AVENUE. 


Enough vaudeville fans passed up the wake 
of John Barleycorn Monday night to fill the 
5th Avenue comfortably. The optimists who 
gave John the cold shoulder were rewarded 
with a seven-act bill that played for good 
entertainment. Murray Bennett (New Acts), 
next to closing, grabbed the applause honors. 
Billie Seaton (New Acts), in fourth position, 
was well received and shared the remaining 
honors with the “Suffragette Review,” a girl 
act with seven principals, 10 choristers and 
the usual light book. All the ingredients were 
present, including the “Elixir of Love” and 
the comic who is mistaken for a baron at 
the “Suffs’” hotel. Nevertheless, it entertained, 
and the work of Bobby Bernard as the Hebrew 
baron was very funny. Frank Neville made 
a pleasing juvenile and handled numbers 
smoothly. Velma Hinkle, the ingenue, hogged 
attention every time she was on. This girl 
has a good vocal equipment and much per- 
sonality. 

Laura ‘and Billy Deyer, in a straight dancing 
routine, followed the opening pictures and 
Mabel Burke. The man showed some neat 
stepping in a solo soft-shoe buck and wing 
and finished it with a new eccentric break. 
The girl is a slender blonde and a good hoofer. 
The opening dance is in Chinese costumes, and 
they do some back to back double stepping that 
starts them weil. They are a good big small 
time acquisition. 

Fox and Ward got over, but they are on 
too long and might move the rhymed recitation 
about their careers up, in place of some of 
the ancient cross-fire. 

Le Maire, Hayes and Co., the blackface 
comics, are still experimenting for a finish. 
The dialog is banged over to good results, and 
Le Maire is constantly improving as a reader, 
but the finish is still weak. The act doesn’t 
wind itself up, and the drill dance leaves 
some of the audience mystified. 

Three Les Genis closed. These women are 
showing some new wardrobe since their recent 
appearance on the Roof. They are featuring 
ring work and have a fast smooth routine. 


HAMILTON. 


Considering a quartet of disappointments 
the bill at the Hamilton Monday evening was 
well balanced and well arranged. Louise and 
Mitchell, substituting for Ed. Greer, are a 
combination that can give any show a good 
start. After briefly opening in “one” they 
do a pleasing routine of acrobatic work in 
“three,” featured with comedy aplenty, es- 
pecially by the girl. It is a brother and sis- 
ter team, and they can stand in line with 
competitors. 

Harvey Haney and Grayce were billed for 
No. 3, but due to their predecessors, Schram 
and Armstrong, disappointing, and the sub- 
stitution, Dancing La Vars, placed at the 
end of the bill, they were forced to come on 
No. 2. Besides Gracye was absent, having 
contracted ptomaine poisoning after the mati- 
nee. The two boys were formerly of the 
vaudeville team known as the Three Liars, 
They are billed “On the Course,” meaning a 
golf course as represented by a special drop. 
One works in blackface, more or less for the 
preliminary comedy. Their subsequent play- 
ing of various musical instruments called for 
an encore. The blackface artist especially 
stands out as a drummer. Jean Moore and 
Co. were next. The company part is her piano 


player, who could not work owing to receiv- 
ing severe sunburn. Miss Moore’s endeavor 
to entertain singly did not hit the mark, 
nevertheless it was convincing enough that 
the girl was under a severe handicap. The 
announcements of her numbers should be made 


so everyone in the house may hear. 
Private Bobby Randall (New Acts) fol- 
lo 


wed, and scored the hit of the evening. 
The Hippodrome 4, originally scheduled to 
close the show, preceded the closing turn, and 
registered. The tenor and the comedian do 
the most, the latter being responsibie for con- 
tinuous laughter during the school setting. 
Although possessing quartet vocal ability, they 
fail with the right selections. Several good 
additional numbers, offered with effort, would 
undoubtedly strengthen. the act. The Dancing 
La Vars, before an exQuisite drop, closed the 
show without a single walkout. The couple 
are of the dapper type, with foot work that 
held the interest at all time. 

Constance Talmadge in the “Experimental 
Marriage” film finished the performance for 
the evening. 


81ST STREET. 


A really interesting Educational travelog 
study opened the show on _ schedule, with 
Brown's Dogs opening the vaudeville. A 
stronger finish would not be amiss, that being 
the only thing lacking to the turn. 

Nora Norine, before special curtains in 
“one,” offered four song numbers, the last 
being in the nature of an encore, somewhat 
forced. Florence Henry and Co., the latter 
@ man essaying a “patient’’ character, and a 
youngster, preached the gospel of domestic 
happines to good returns, It is a fair sketch. 

Following intermission, Douglas Fairbanks 
in ‘“‘The Knickerbocker Buckaroo” met with 
a good deal of approval. Ralph C. Faulkner, 
trading on his really remarkable resemblance 
to the President, offered a new monolog, and 
scored the hit of the bill. Faulkner is a good 
showman. The LaMont Trio is an interest- 
ine wire act, held them in. The Gaumont 
Graphic concluded the program. Abel. 


SHOWS LAST HALF. 


(June 26-29.) 


FIFTH AVENUE. 


There was but one new act in the eight-act 
show at the Fifth Avenue the last half. Con- 
sequently there was a lot of speed to the show 
with the possible exception of the Charles 
Chaplin picture “Sunnyside,” placed in the 
centre of the program, and which, because of 
its failure to win laughs slowed up the enter- 
tainment considerably. Incidentally it seems 
to be a mistake on the part of the vaude- 
ville theatres to run a comedy of this sort, 
because of the fact that the majority of the 
audiences that are attracted have seen the 
picture elsewhere. This was quite apparent 
at the Fifth Avenue on Thursday night 
through the audible protestations from those 
seated in the audience. 

The vaudeville started with Arnold and Miss 
Florenz. The Arnold of the team offering his 
feats of balancing on glassware and Miss 
Florence acting as the assistant. His tricks 
were productive of hearty appiause. Keating 
and Walton who followed with their “long and 
short of it” specialty gained afew laughs, but 
for the greater part their work seemed. un- 
usually forced. There is a rough ‘un in ‘the 
act that should be eliminated and it is the 
fact that the girl of the team wears a huge 
artifiicial rose at the end of her spine and 
the comedian starts to sing “Rose of No 
Man’s Land,” as she turns her back to the 
audience and exposes it. 

Zelaya, the pianist, with his combination of 
talk and music, pleased the audience, as did 
also Joe Maxwell and his quartet of singers 
in the fireman act, which seems to be featur- 
ing “Bubbles” most effectively. The Chaplin 
picture followed. 

Opening after the celluloid the ‘Fiesta Es- 
panola” (New Acts) with a flock of the for- 
mer members of the “Land of Joy” with Bil- 
boa as the featured member of the aggrega- 
tion. They were an absolute and unqualified 
hit, but the act needs a little speeding and 
perhaps James J. Morton standing on the side 
lines (after the fashion that Julius Tannen 
was employed at the Park) might enhance 
the value of the turn for the big houses and 
give it a comedy element. 

Georgie Jessel seemed to walk away with 
the laugh and applause honors of the show. 
The boy is “there” with the laugh produc- 
ing material and he has a delightful little 
method of slipping the audience the laugh on 
their own thoughts. Charles Howard and 
Tyler Brook, assisted by a young woman un- 
billed, were another of the hits of the bill, 
but this act needs a little speeding also. 

Duquesne, the magician, closing the show, 
found it rather difficult to get anyone to step 
up from the audience and finally he landed 
two young men who had every earmark of 
plant, although the majority of the audience 
did not seem to suspect them. His efforts 
seemed to hold those who got into the show 
late and he managed to pull some laughs from 
about half a house. Fred. 


AMERICAN ROOF. 


A badly blended bill, top heavy with an over- 
abundance of singing ts at the American 
the last half. The Vita Gomedy which started 
the show, one of the most tiresome and un- 
funny films ever perpetrated since pictures 
were invented, put a damper on the proceed- 
ings that would have killed any bill. “Flips 
and Flops’ this alleged Vita comic is en- 
titled. It’s a cinch that it will never have any 
difficulty in living up to the last part of its 
name. Charlie Chaplin’s latest, ‘‘Sunnyside,” 
at the other end of the bill, offered a start- 


ling contrast, although not up to Chaplin’s 
regular standard. 

The Three Herbert Sisters, placed for clos- 
ing, would have fitted in much better in the 
initial spot. The girls have youth and -some 
slight dancing ability and little else to rec- 
ommend them. A season in the outlying small 
timers would do the act a world of good. The 
turn is much too long as it now stands. 

Neil McKinley next to.closing with the same 
act shown around the local pop houses for 
the last five years grapped off his full share 
of the comedy honors. McKinley works in an 
easy confident manner, a little too confident 
at times, especially in the audience stuff. A 
plant in a balcony box singing the second 
chorus of “Friends” out of the northeast cor- 
ner of his mouth, much after the fashion of 
the warblers on the rear seats of the Coney 
Island trolleys, hindered rather than helped. 
McKinley doesn’t need singing “plants.” 

Kamerer and Howland have all the ear 
marks of the Middle west small time singing 
and dancing turn. The man handles the com- 
eG@y which consists in the main of released 
gags. The woman sings fairly and wears a 
couple of tasteful costumes. On second they 
did fairly well. 

Adonis, an equilibrist with an average rou- 
tine of hand balancing stunts, overplays the 
spotlight. Adonis, by the way, was not the 
only offender in this respect, the entire nine 
acts using spots indiscriminately. A cute lit- 
tle fox terrior. assisting Adonis shows evi- 
dence of competent training. The finishing 
trick, performed on a whirling chandelier, is 
showy. 

Tabor and Green stall too much. More of 
the real coon comedy and less of the high 
brow singing would taper off their-act prop- 
erly. The tenor has a sweet voice, which 
could be used to much better advantage if 
handled with discretion. 

Larry Reilly struck a soft spot witl pos- 
sibly three-quarters of the audience of [rish 
ancestry. Reilly handles his heroic Celtic 
character with considerable charm and his 
supporting company give him unusually good 
support. 

Morris Samuels and Co. in “At Ellis Island” 
cleaned up. Samuels is playing the act as 
low comedy instead of seriously as the late 
Joe Welch did. Crane Sisters (New Acts). 
Oliver, an accordion player, opened and scored 
exceptionally well. Bell. 


23RD STREET. 


The show stuck to seven acts for the lest 
half, not reducing the vaudeville section in 
spite of the presence of “Sunnyside,” the 
Chaplin comedy being spotted in the middle of 
the bill. This made for a bill of extra length 
with the feature “The Blazed Trail,” also a 
feature. 

The 23d Street but partially knows what it 
is to expect in the way of a show. Oftimes 
several “harpoons” are thrown into the works 
in the way of new acts of unknown worth. 
There were several such “jabs” in the show 
and as one or two didn’t deliver the goods 
the going was bad, the under standard Chap- 
lin not helping any. The noted screen comic 
slips in a bad boy once in awhile and “‘Sun- 
nyside” is one of them. 

Bartholdi’s Cuckatoos opened the show amid 
much chattering from the birds. The con- 
stant squawking and brilliant plumage of some 
of the birds made the stage resemble the in- 
side of a zoo. Various gear, supposed to be 
operated by the birds, made the offering a 
novelty with the bicycie stunt of one cuckatoo 
quite a trick. Al Riccardo, a _ ventriloquist, 
followed (New Acts) doing fairly well. 

Vine and Temple on third started sorhe- 
thing and that through the personalties of' 
the pair. The man’s business with a cigarette 
stub is an exposition of what was once con- 
sidered a sort of fine art. He does all the 
tricks of old “‘masters.” The show was given 
no special tilt by Beatrice Morgan & Co. in 
a sketch on fourth. Just the same as playlets 
go, it was a chance of pace from the jungle 
of triangle plots. 

Renee Bonatt (New Acts) took up the go- 
ing after the Chaplin and could do nothing. 
This left Lewis and Dody in next to closing 
to cop an easy hit (New Acts) which they 
could have stretched had they prepared any 
extra material. Goslar and Lusby, a newly 
formed piano, songs and dance turn (New 
Acts) closed very nicely. It wasn’t the spot 
for them and placed down earlier they might 
have scored strongly. Ibee. 


125TH STREET. 


Five acts on account of the Sunday law was 
the program at Proctor’s 125th Street Sunday 
afternoon. The Berlow Girls and Lillian and 
Twin Bros. were off the bill. The American 
Comedy Trio didn’t appear, aithough Messrs. 
O’Donnell and O'Neil kept the wires hot try- 
ing to locate them. 

A Sunshine Comedy opened and the Pathe 
Weekly closed the matinee. Jimmy Savo and 
Co. got the comedy honors in third position. 
Assisted by a girl in a riding habit Savo makes 
a grotesque appearance with an ill-fitting suit 
of the type adapted by most picture come- 
dians. The girl does straight and her efforts 
at vocalizing, etc., are continually interrupted 
by Savo’s eccentric clowning. He is a good 
comic and puts over a series of eccentric 
dances and finishing them all with poses, that 
won big applause. 

Gretta Littlefield, a female song “plugger” 
from Witmark’s, was disguised as an act by 
the absence of slides. She sang two ballads 
and a Southern melody to mild returns. Gretta 
followed the opening picture. 

Fox and Ward, the old school comedians, 
were second and delivered through their in- 
a routine. They look like the old car- 
toons of Mark Hanna and Tom Platt, and it 





is probable that at some time they had a frame 
up caricaturing those late celebrities. Their 
cross fire about the old prices and the present, 
and the old material and the present, con- 
tained a lot of truths and blended nicely, They 
close with an old song and dance, the same as 
shown by them 50 years ago at Tony Pastor’s. 
Barring a tendency to do too much, Fox and 
Ward will appeal to the old times and most 
of the new ones. 

Bobbe and Neilson scored in the next to 
closing spot. The straight exhibits a pleasing 
voice but should avoid the assured way of 
reading that he has adopted. The talk doesn’t 
amount to much, but the comedian puts it over 
with his mugging and clowning. A medley 
used at the finish sounds rather long. 

Brindamoor (New Acts) closed. 


CITY. 


Were it not for the Burke-Valder classy 
dance turn, and Ben Bernie’s surefire hokum, 
aided and abetted by the “unlooked for’ ap- 
pearance of his old partner, Phil. Baker, the 
entire show would have been a flop. Even the 
Chaplin feature contains few real laughs ex- 
tended spasmodically at points in the run of 
the film, with few high lights. 

Two new acts, in the forms of Cuba, a rope 
monologist, and Allen and Richmond, started 
the vaudeville, after a clever Universal short 
comedy reel. Work and Keit fared well with 
their “souse’’ acrobatics, mixed with some 
chatter. “Sunnyside” interrupted the Dill 
here, with Yates and Reed resuming the vaude. 
One of the men pulls an Eltinge and fooled 
the house up to the unmasking. When he 
later renders a ballad, using the second verse 
and the T. R. version chorus, it sounded 
wrong. 
version is not sung first. This is probably 
done in an effort to make it sound new, al- 
though it fooled no one. They stopped for 
extra bows. 

Burke and Valdor Co. (New Acts) preceded 
Ben Bernice, next to closing. Phil. Baker, 
who is playing a date at Loew’s Ave. B, not 
far away, helped out Thursday with his ac- 
cordion as in the days of yore. The stunt 
must be reciprocal, Bernie no doubt hieing 
himself down to the eastern part of the East 
Side for the same purpose. They cleaned up 
between them and individually. Leo Zarrell 
Duo, a heavy built chap with a diminutive 
top mounter, held ’em in with handstands. 
The feature completed the program. Abel. 


The Lights Club’s feature of last 


Wednesday’s entertainment was a 
travesty on the coming of Prohibition 
entitled “John Barleycorn’s Funeral 
and Resurrection.” The playlef based 
on the recitation used in vaudeville 
and called “The Wake” carried the fol- 
lowing cast: Pall Bearers: Bert Kal- 
mar, Geo. Barry, Tom Dugan, Herbert 
Williams. Mourners: Lew Kelly, Chas. 
Middleton, Harry Sullivan, Fred Gray, 
Jas. Diamond, Harry Von Tilzer, Geo. 
McKay, Victor Moore, Billy Mont- 
gomery and Roy Summers. Three Vis- 
itors: Billie Reeves, Eddie Carr and 
Joe Towle. The club’s clam bake, 
July 4. 














OBITUARY 


Memorials in this department, in dis- 
play type, are charged $5 per inch (14 
ines) and $10 two inches (28 lines). 

No space smaller than % inch (7 lines) 
ae gt % inch, $3.50. 

All memorial copy must be accom- 
panied by remittance. 




















Luigi Sertori. 

Luigi Sertori died in St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, New York, June 25, after a long 
illness. The deceased, who had been 
a guest of the Actors’ Fund of Amer- 
ica for 14 years, was a retired grand 
opera singer. 


Eddie Gorman. 


Eddie Gorman (Smith and Gorman), 
also well known in legitimate circles, 





IN FONDEST MEMORY 
of My Husband 


LOUIS FOWLER 


Who departed this ilfe July Sth, 1918. 
His Wife 
EMMA FOWLER 





died June 28 at the age of 47 at the 
Manhattan State Hospital. He had ap- 
peared in a number of stage produc- 
tions between vaudeville engagements. 


Helen Armstrong. 

Helen Armstrong, of the Kenneth 
Gratton Co. vaudeville act, died June 
21 and was interred under the direction 
of the National Vaudeville Artists of 
which she was a member. 
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FEDERAL INVESTIGATION 


Continuation from last week of the verbatim testi- 
mony in the proceedings of the Federal Trade Com- 
missien in the matter of the vaudeville investigation. 

The® hearing was resumed, pursuant to notice, before 
Examiner Charles S. Moore, Esq. 


Appearances as heretofore noted, / 


The report below is of the proceedings 
THURSDAY, MAY 22 (Continued) 


JAMES WILLIAM FITZPATRICK 


(CROSS EXAMINATION CONTINUED) 





Q. Isn’t it customary when an actor buys advertising or 
anything else in connection with his act to give the seller an 
I. O. U. or an assignment of some kind to the seller drawn 
on the box office when he is to play the performance? 

A. Never to the best of my knowledge. You mean for 
advertising? 

Q. Well, for anything, advertising or anything else. 

A. For instance, if I take an ad to the VARIETY, I make 
an assignment to the editer of YVaRrr=ry and meke it collect- 
able at the box office? 

Q. Something like that has to be done. 

A. Never to my knowledge, and I advertise considerably in 
VARIETY 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that that custom of giving an assignment 
under the circumstances I have outlined arose because of the 
nomadic existence of an actor, that he is constantly being 
on the road? 

A. I don’t think so. 

Q. Did not the White Rats Actors’ Union in its constitution 
take practically the same method for securing itself against 
its own members for money loaned to them? 

A. No, indeed. 

Q. I call your attention to Article 24, entitled “Loans,” 
of the Constitution and By-Laws of the White Rats Actors’ 
Union as follows: 

“Section 1. The International Board in its discretion or 
the discretion of its duly appointed representatives, may 
advance a loan or ticket for transportation to members in full 
benefit who are in need and who have no other means of 
providing money for traveling expenses to an engagement 
that the member is about to perform upon the presentation of 
an enforceable contract with a responsible manager for such 
ergagement or satisfactory evidence of such engagement with 
a responsible manager. Such loans or transportation must be 
evidenced by a promissory note signed by such member who 
agrees to repay the amount of the loan out of the salary of 
said engagement, and such member shall also execute an 
order upon any manager for whom the member is or may be 
under engagement authorizing such manager to deduct the 
amount of such loan from such member’s salary and pay the 
same to this organization or its proper representative to be 
used upon the member’s failure to pay from said engagement. 
At the discretion of the International Board, all expenses 
involved in granting a collection of such loans must be paid 
by the member receiving such loan.” 

A. What is the question on that? 

Q. Now, the question is whether the White Rats Actors’ 
Union have not by their own constitution taken means to pro- 
tect themselves in a fashion similar to that of the Vaude- 
ville Representatives? 

A. No, I don’t think so. 
similar to that used— 

Q. You have answered the question. What elements did 
you take into consideration in fixing a price for your act? 

A. Which act? 

Q. Any act? 

A. How much I could get for it. 

Q. Did you have three people in your act all the time? 

A. In the “‘Turn of the Tide’ there was a period when we 
did not carry a third man. And “The Wanderer’ we had 
two people. 

Q. When you had the act with three people in it, that is, 
one besides you and Mr. Madden, did you carry certain 
baggage? 

A. Yes. 

Did you have any scenic effects of your own? 


They take measures, yes, but 


No. 
Nothing but just some stage property? 
That is all. 
. Costumes? 
Just the stage clothes we wore. 
You paid this third person a salary, did you not? 
. We did, yes. 
- You would not have accepted a salary, would you, that 
would have meant a loss to you, that is to say, a salary less 
_s —- to pay this third person’s salary? 
. No. * 

Q. You also had to consider your railroad fares, your ex- 
pense of baggage, did you not? 

A. Did not consider any railroad fare, because no one ever 
knew what it was going to be. 

Q. Does not the average actor in fixing his salary, of course, 
try to get as much as he can, and doesn’t he take into 
account the expenses he is to be put to? 

A. I don’t think so, Mr. Goodman. 

Q. If an actor has eight or nine people in his act and a 
lot of scenery and has to pay royalty for the music or 
sketch, do you mean to say that he does not consider the 
elements of expense in arriving at his salary? 

“a He might consider it, but the man who hires him does 
not. 

Q. I am talking only of the actor, now. 

A. No, you ask as a general rule. No, I think, Mr. Good- 
man, he does not do anything of the kind. I think any average 
actor looking for an engagement says, “I have got an act and 
I want so much mohey for it.”” He don’t figure the com- 
mission, he don’t figure the railroad fare, he don’t figure 
anything else. He figures, “This is my act and it is worth 
so much by virtue of its drawing power or entertaining 
power.” That is one of the reasons I have for saying that I 
think the old type of booking has certain advantages because 
a man comes in contact with the man who wants to engage 
him and discusses these things. I don’t think he considers 
these things at all. I am of moderate intelligence and I 
never did. It never occurred to me. 

Q. So, if an actor makes a profit on his act it is just purée 
chance? 

A. No, I don’t say that. 

Q. There have been actors in this proceeding who have 
testified to the Commission that they did take into account the 
expenses they had in arriving at what the asking price 
should be. 

A. I don’t think it is the general habit, Mr. Goodman. I 
know I never did it. 

Examiner Moore: 
it, somewhat? 

The Witness: Oh, no, he don’t know what the distance is 
going to be. In all the negotiations I have ever had with 
managers about booking my act, the question of how much 
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It would depend on distance, wouldn’t 


commission I was going to pay or the amount of jump never 
enters into it. There are certain theatres in certain sec- 
tions of the country where if an actor is asked to play he 
wants so much more money on account of the long jump. For 
instance, what is known as the Southern time, if he is 
playing it from New York, but that is additional to his 
salary, not figured in it. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. That is the point I am getting at. He figures a certain 
salary for himself, and because it is a big railroad jump he 
figures in some more? 

A. No, he does not. That is only in an extreme case where 
he is playing the Southern time and he has an extremely 
long jump and he has to go from New York to Atlanta to 
play a certain few weeks there, that he adds the amount of 
the railroad fare on his ordinary salary. In the ordinary 
salary, no railroad item has been computed. 

Q. Do you mean to tell us that an actor who has to pay 
a royalty for a monologue of $100 a week, does not take that 
fact into account in asking for more than $100? 

A. He probably does, yes, if he is not a fool, but he does 
not take his railroad fare into consideration, because he never 
knows what it is going to be, nor his commission. 

Q. Suppose he spends $5,000 on building an act, scenery, 
properties and so forth, wouldn’t he consider the amount that 
he. would have to charge up by way of depreciation? 

A. No, I don’t think they know what the word depreciation 
means. 

Q. No, I know that, but you do. 

A. I don’t mean what the word depreciation means, but 
what the idea of depreciation means. That it loses a certain 
amount on it— 

Q. The actor knows he would have to get his $4,000 back 
somehow ? 

A. Yes, he does. 

Q. And he naturally would consider in the fixing of his 
salary, or in his asking price, a certain amount covered over 
a period of weeks to make sure that he got his investment 
back at least? 

A. No, I don’t think I would, Mr. Goodman. I think he 
figures he wants so much money; if I get so much work, I 
will get out with a clean skin; if I don’t, I lose. That is my 
absolute honest conviction. 

Q. Then it is your opinion that the great majority of the 
actors in this country fix their salary arbitrarily and without 
any basis of expense, their investment or cost to them? 

A. They try to fix their salary. They ask for a certain 
figure, I believe, first of all, because of the quality of the 
act, its novelty and entertaining quality. I don’t think they 
consider the railroad item at all, because they never kpow 
what it is going to be. 

Q. What I am getting at, Mr. Fitzpatrick, is this, that the 
actor does not arbitrarily fix upon an asking salary without 
giving some consideration to his cost and his expense, his 
initial cost and the expenses of his help, his tips, for in- 
stance, each week. It may be that he does not get all that 
he asks, but in asking and trying to get it he must take into 
account the moneys he lays out? 

A. I don’t think he does, Mr. Goodman. 
that he does not. 

Q. Then he fixes his salary on a purely arbitrary basis, 
doesn’t he? 

A. No, it is not an arbitrary basis. It is a question of 
what he thinks the value of his act is and the quality of 
entertainment and what the need of it is and what the novelty 
of it is. 

Examiner Moore: 
doesn’t it? A 

The Witness: Yes, there are certain considerations which 
enter in, but the idea of an actor sitting down with a pencil 
and paper and saying, “I will get so much for commission, 
and I have to pay so much for salary, and I have to pay 
so much for railroad fare, and I have to pay so much for 
tips, and I have to pay so much for depreciation, and I have 
to pay so much and I have to pay so much’’—they don’t do 
it, that is all. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Then it is your judgment that an actor never considers 
his overhead charges in arriving at an asking price? 

A. As a general rule, no, I think he does not. 

Examiner Moore: He knows in a general way what an 
act is worth, doesn’t he? 

The Witness: He knows in a general way, Mr. Moore, 
what he wants to get; in a rough sort of way it is worth 
several hundred Jollars. 

Examiner Moore: If it is a two-man act it would be so 
much; and if it is a five-man or five-woman act, it would be 
so much? 

The Witness: No, that goes back to the question of 
standardizing the amount of salary for an act, which nobody 
ever dreams of ever doing. 

Examiner Moore: There are certain kinds of acts, a group 
of tumblers, whatever you call them, five or six people, which 
would be worth more than two people, wouldn’t they? 

The Witness: It all depends on the quality of the act. 
Two people might be of such extraordinary ability and such 
extraordinary skill, and such extraordinary value as an enter- 
tainment that they would be worth a troupe of fifty acrobats 
of mediocre ability. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that when everything is said and done, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, it is the manager who is paying the 10 per 
cent. commisison and not the actor? 

A. No, it is not, Mr. Goodman. 

Q. The Player was the official organ of the White Rats of 
America and its successors the White Rats Actors’ Union, 
was it not?. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In 1900, Mr. Mountford was the editor of that paper, 
was he not? 

A. I believe so. 

Q. And Mr. Mountford then was also International Execu- 
tive of the White Rats of America, was he not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you recall the existence of the Independent Booking 
Agency in 1908 and 1909, and part of 19107 

A. No, I do not. 
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Examiner Moore: We will take a recess until two o’clock. 


a ate et at 12: Pp. m., a recess was taken until 2:00 
p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
JAMES WILLIAM FITZPATRICK 


CROSS EXAMINATION (Continued). 


By Mr. Goodman: 
Q. Mr. Fitzpatrick, I will call your attention to Respond- 


ents’ Exhibit No. 10, which is an article in VARIETY of 
December 10, 1915, entitled “Our Policy,” by Harry Mount- 
ford, to which article Mr. Mountford made this statement: 
‘We desire the elimination of more than one agent in pro- 
curing an engagement. We do not believe the system of 
compelling or inducing the actor to go to more than one 
intermediary is of any advantage to the artist or to the 
manager. The system of the free-lance agent who has to 
book through another agency invariably leads to some collu- 
sive agreement between the two agents, -an agreement entered 


into simply with a view of making more money for one or both 
of the two and having no bearing whatever upon the supply 
of a good show to the manager, or providing good employment 
for the artis¢. If the actor is wise, the management pays 
the extra percentage in the form of an increase of salary. 
If the actor is not wise the actor pays the money and the 
management is obtaining an inferior act for the salary which 
he agrees to pay.” And I ask you whether you agree with 
that statement? 

A. Parts of it I do and parts of it I do not. 

Q. Do you agree with Mr. Mountford’s statement that if the 
actor is wise the management pays the extra percentage in 
the form of an increase in salary? 

A. No, I don’t. You will have to ask Mr. Mountford about 
that, Mr. Goodman. 


Q. You have answered the question. We know what Mr. 
Mountford’s views are, because they have been published. In 
your open letter you made statements concerning conditions 
in vaudeville as you understood them covering the years from 


1900 down to 1916, and did you not run across some data or 
records about the Independent Booking Agency? 

. No, I did not. 

. Do you know what the Independent Booking Agency was? 
. No, I do not. 

Q. Did you know who was connected with it? 

No. 

. Did you ever hear it referred to as the White Rats Book-~- 
ing Agency? 

A. Since the investigation started, I have, yes. 

Q. I show you this paper headed ‘‘The Independent Booking 
Agency,” and ask you to state if you can, whether the John 
J. Quigley who is thereon stated to be the business manager, 
is the same Quigley who was a witness in this proceeding? 

A. I could not say as to that, Mr. Goodman. 

Q. Do you recognize this paper which I now show you as 
a copy of “The Player’’? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that was the official organ of the White Rats of 
America in 1910. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I am going to read to you, Mr. Fitzpatrick, a statement 
appearing in The Player of January 7, 1910, on page 3, and 
I want to state to you, Mr. Examiner, that I do not read this 
for the purpose of having the statement go into the record 
as a statement of facts. I am not going to prove any facts. 
I am trying to prove the occurrence of a fact, that is all. 
I read this to you, Mr, Fitzpatrick: “Mr. Fiber stated that 
graft has gone on for some time in the above office by a 
certain gentleman, meaning the Independent Booking Agency, 
name not mentioned, who was coilecting commissions and at 
the same time drawing a salary. This was a direct violation 
ef the principles of that office, and that these graft charges 
were put directly up to the board of directors, and that 
the other three directors took no action in the matter. He 
further stated that,ghe had on several occasions notified the 
White Rats of America as to these graft charges, and as far 
as he knows, no action had been taken. 
been published and circulated that the White Rats of America 
were affiliated with the Independent Booking Agency, and 
that they controlled Mr. Mozart.” Now in connection with 
that there appears in the second volume of ‘‘The Player’ 
what purports to be a copy of a letter from Mr. Mountford, 
the secretary to Ed Mozart, reading as follows: “Dear Sir: 
I have just received the following certified cépy of a letter 
from Mr. O’Brien, which I enclose, and which please return. 
If the charges contained in this letter are true, this is 
graft pure and simple, and if after investigation you find 
this man guilty, you ought to fire him. Here is the very 
thing that we have been fighting against, apparently coming 
up in the I. B. A. Besides, if the actor is paying two com- 
missions, one secretly and the other to his recognized agent, 
it is the manager who is paying the commission in the 
long run, not the actor. Very truly yours, Board of Di- 
rectors, Harry Mountford, Secretary.”’ I ask you whether 
you still adhere to your statement that the actor, in the long 
run, and not the manager, pays the commission? 

A. I still insist that the actor pays the commission, I 
know nothing of that incident at all. 

Q. I know you don't, but this expresses Mr. Mountford’s 
opinion. I wanted to find out whether you agree with him 
or whether you do not. 

A. I don’t know whether all the facts contained in it 
are Mr. Mountford’s opinion or not. I don’t know what he 
alludes to by “the manager in the long run pays the com- 
mission.” It is not clear to me. I don’t know what he 
means. 

Q. In your testimony you testified at page 1871 of the 
expense and trouble the performers were put to when they 
were out on the road and cancelled on short notice. Now 
isn’t it in just such cases where a personal representative 
fits in and performs a service to the performer that he could 
only accomplish himself if he were personally present in 
New York City? 

A. How do you mean a service? 
the cause of his cancellation? 

Q. In representing him, talking for him, 

A. I don’t think they interest themselves at ail. 

Q. Well, if a personal representative was a man ef good 
character and a good business man and desired to represent 
his client to the best of his ability, why, he would be of 
service, would he not, in that respect? 

A. If he were working actually for the actor, but they are 
not. I had an instance in my own— 

Q. No, you need not give me your instances now. I want 
to get your opinion about some matters. When you engaged 
Hart, didn’t you employ him to act as your alter ego, act for 
you as though you were personally present? 

A. No, I did not. I hired him to secure work for me. 

Q. Well, if you did not have a personal representative, 
and had nobody else to do it, you would do it yourself, 
wouldn’t you? 

A. I would try to, yes. 

Q. What I am getting at is to clearly define if we can, 
through you, that the personal representative is engaged 
by the performer to do for him what the performer himself 
would do if he could, or was a.ie to do it? 

A. Yes, I think that is true. Personally I have no objec- 
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tion to the personal representative, 

Q. I understand that. | am just trying to get the exact 
service that the personal representative does, 

A. Is supposed to do. 

Q. Well, I am not going to quibble with you about words, 
You say “supposed” and I say he does, 
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A. Well, it is a question of fact. It ts not a question of 
quibbling. ° 

Q. If you haven’t any personal objection to the personal 
representative, as you just stated, and you are the head of 
an organization of actors, and in the same breath you say 
the personal representative doesn’t do anything for the 
actor— 

A. I didn’t say that. I sald he was supposed to represent 
the actor. 

@. if the personal representative dees not do the things 
that you say he is supposed to do, why is it in the interest 
of the White Rats Actors’ Union and your own interest that 
you are not opposed to them, instead of being in favor of 
them? 

A. If the commission for the personal representative is 
properly regulated, he becomes the employe of the actor. 
Under the present conditions he is the employe of the booking 
Offices, because he is dependent upon them for the return 
of a certain amount of his commission. 

Q. By the same token, if the personal representative is 
to get for his performer a larger salary or a bigger route, 
it means just that much more return to him, doesn’t it? 

A. It means more return to him if he gets all the com- 
mission. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that performers give their representatives 
something even in addition to the five per cent. as an extra 
inducement? 

A. No. 

Q. To the representative to get out and hustle for him. 

A. No, I don’t think it is an extra ingw@ecement at all, Mr. 
Goodman. It is demanded. 

Q. Do you see anything as a pracff@Rt matter, aside from 
any question of law, do you see anything to prevent an 
actor from saying to his representative, “Now, I want $300 
as my salary, but if you get me $500 I will split the differ- 
ence between the $300 and the $500 with you.” 

A. I think it is a menace to the business itself, 

Q. Well, as a practical man is there any means or any 
way that you can stop actors and personal representatives 
from making that kind of a deal? 

A. If you have an organization you can. 

Q. I wovld like to know, I would like to hear you tell 
us how you could stop it. 

A. Weill, if you can fix the amount of commissions by law, 
that an actor shall pay five per cent. of his salary, as was 
fixed, then if you can secure the evidence, it might be 
difficult to secure the evidence, and you find a man is 
violating the rules of the organization by paving his personal 
representative a bonus, or splitting an added salary with 
him, you can suspend him and keep him out of business 
until he behaves. 

Q. You realize, Mr. Fitzpatrick, don’t you, that when 
such a thing occurs, the manager is the man that has to 
foot the bill? 

A. That is my objection to it, Mr. Goodman. Not on the 
part of the actor; it is because it is an injustice to the 
manager 

Q. Is there any other method that you can conceive of to 
prevent collusive dealing between an actor and a represen- 
tative to procure an increase in salary? 

A. I don’t think it is altogether wrong. I know it is not 
wrong for an actor and his representative to secure an honest, 
legitimate increase in salary, but for a man to enter into 
an agreement with an agent whereby he floats his salary 
beyond its legitimate walue, making all due allowance for 
all the conditions that should enter into the consideration of 
what is a decent salary, 1 think a man who does that, doti 
the actor and the personal representative, ought to be actually 
driven out of the business forever. 

Q. What I would like to know, Mr. Fitzpatrick is, isn’t 
that one of the difficulties in the vaudeviile business that 
arises out of the peculiarities of human nature, whether in 
vaudeville or any other business, that an actor to get a 
greater salary or more money, will offer to his agent, or the 
agent will ask the actor, “lf I get you more will you give 
me more’? Isn't that something that you cannot stop by 
legislation or by orders or laws or anything else? 

A. It would be a dificult matter to stop, but I believe it 
could be stopped; but I believe if a sufficiently drastic 
example would be made of the offenders that it would be 
stopped for all time. I don’t mean suspending a man’s 
franchise, or breaking him; I mean absolutely eliminating 
him from tbe business forever. He is done with the theat- 
rical business; and if that were done once there would be 
a decided improvement, I think. My object, I repeat again, 
is because it is a rank injustice to the management and to 
the public. 

Q. Now, you testified that there were certain acts in the 
profession that were bad acts of impossible acts, and I 
think in your open ietter you referred to the elimination of 
euch acts? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is there in the vaudeville a large number of acts or 
persons who call themselves actors who are what you would 
term bad acts, impossible actors or piratical actors stealing 
others’ material? 

A. I think there are a great many, especially now. 

Q. Of course, as you said before, there are good and 
bad actors and good and bad managers, because there is 
good and bad in everything, and you cannot expect per- 
feetion? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But can you give us any idea what percentage of the 
actors are of the type we have just been discussing—I mean 
the bad and impossible acts? 

A. I think that 8 per cent. of the existing vaudeville 
bills are not good vaudeville shows, and I think that 85 
per cent. of the actors now appearing in so-called first-class 
vaudeville theatres are bad actors. 

Q. How long back has that condition existed in your 
judgment? 

A. I think back until Mr. Williams went out of the busi- 
ness. I think the business has steadily degenerated artisti- 
cally and from the standpoint of good, clean entertainment 
within the last seven years. I think ever since I came 
into the business. I have watched it with a great deal of 
anxiety and a great deal of interest. I believe that as soon 
as the actor and the quality of the entertainment get so 
bad artistically and so obnoxious from the standpoint of 
cleanliness that the theatre is going to be driven back into 
the self-same position it was in the latter part of the 18th 
century, and a few centuries before, when actors were the 
pariahs of the human race. 

Q. Vaudville consists of a variety of talent, does it not? 

A. Yes, it should. 

Q. Well, it does draw on people from every profession 
and walk of life, does it not. 

A. You mean— 

Q. The vaudeville profession. 

A. You saw draws on everybody. You mean the character 
ef the audience or the character of the performers? 

Q. The character of the performers. 

A. My answer to that is that it should consist of a variety 
ef elements. I don’t think that it draws on people from all 
walks of life. 

Q. Well, I don’t mean that there isn’t one occupation or 
business that is not skipped, but I mean as a genera! thing 
the people im vaudevilie are made up of people, the people 


performing in vaudeville are made up of an innumerable 
character of people from different parts of the globe, doing 
different things? 

A. Yes. 

Q. For the entertainment of the public? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And least, what they think will entertain the public? 

A. I think the class from which the vaudeville performers 
have been drawn in the last seven years have changed radi- 
cally. 

Q. This change in conditions you aitiriblie entirely io 
what, the conduct of the respondents in this proceeding? 

A. First of all that there is no opposition. Secondly, to 
the fact that I believe there is no spirit of personal pride 
in the quality of the performance that is given. 

Q. You would not blame the White Rats Actors’ Union 
propaganda carried on in 1910 and 11 for a closed shop at 
all for the condition, would you? 

A. Not at all; nothing to do with it, 

Q. Do people go into vaudeville from the legitimate stage? 

A. Occasionally. . 

Q. And from burlesque? 

A. Very seldom, 
 .. Are they ever drawn from the circus to appear in vaude- 
ville? 

A. I don’t know that they are drawn from circuses, They 
appear. 

Q. 1 am not trying to quibbie with you, Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

A. No; they appear in circuses and in vaudeville, Vaude- 
ville in the winter and circuses in the summer, a certain 
percentage. 

Q. Are there not in vaudeville the following character of 
acts and attractions: Acrobatic, floating aerial acts, trapeze 
acts, juggling acts, clown acts, Risley acts, tight-rope walkers, 
animal acts, including trained dogs, cats, horses, elephants, 
seals, birds, rats, lions; aren’t those included in tne category 
of vaudeville? 

Yes. 

Q. Physical acts, dancing acts, juggling acts, musical acts, 
singing, sketches of ali kinds, inciuding dramatic playlets, 
comedy acts, pantomimes, ventriloquists, illusions, magicians, 
comedians, impersonators, speeches and monologues, water- 
diving acts, clay modeling, lighting calculators, sharp- 
shooters, whistlers, sketching, bands; those all fall under 
the category of vaudeville acts when they are doing a turn 
in vaudeville, do they not? 

- Yes. 

Q. And included in this category and performing these 
acts are Japanese, Chinese, Russians, Arabians, American 
Indians, Mexicans, East Indians, Frenchmen, Englishmen, 
Germans, Italians and Spanish, and representatives of other 
nations? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Isn’t it due to this great conglomeration and the great 
variety of the people and class of people; in other words, 
this cosmopolitan make-up of the profession, that the 
vaudeville performer is a man usually of temperament, great 
artistic or professional temperament? 

A. I don’t think so, Mr. Goodman, I think they are not 
very temperamental as a class in comparison with legitimate 
actors. 

Q. Are they people of a nervous and excitable disposition? 

A. No, I don’t think so. They are under a certain nervous 
Strain which is necessary to give a successful performance, 
but nervous and excitable, I think not. 

Q. You don’t think that the expression so frequently heard 
about actors concerning their artistic temperament applies 
to vaudeville performers? 

A. 1 never heard any vaudeville actor talking about his 
artistic temperament. 

Q. Did you ever hear a vaudeville actor admit he had a 
bad act? 

A. Yes, I think I have. 

Q. How many of all the actors that you have known in 
the White Rats have ever admitted to you that he really 
had a bad act? 

A. I could not fix the number or the amount. 

Q. They are mighty few and far between, aron’t they? 

A. I think most people have to have an idea of the quality 
of their own act, and I think it is an absolute necessity for 
the production of that act, because if they had any idea 
in the back of their head that the act was not good it would 
be automatically transmitted to the audience and the audience 
would get the same idea. 

Q. Ap actor, whether he be a vaudeville performer or any 
other by force of his very profession, is required to have 
and possess a very strong sense of his own importance in 
the profession? 

A. No, I don’t agree to that, no. 

Q. So far as his offering is concerned, to be successful he 
must believe that he has a good act, whether the audience 
agrees with him or the managers agree with him or not? 

A. Yes, certainly. 

Q. And a great number of actors believe that their mate- 
rial and their offering is good? 

A. Yes, I think they do. 

Q. Is there what is known in tke profession as professional 
jealousy among vaudeville performers? 

A. I never experienced any. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that every performer on a bill wants 
to be headlined or billed in big type or bigger type than 
the other fellow on the bill? 

A. No, I think not. 

Q. Does not the average vaudeville performer want the 
best dressing room no matter who else is on the bill? 

A. I think that is altogether untrue. In all my experience 
in playing vaudeville theatres 1 cannot recail a half dozen 
instances of rows over dressing rooms among the ordinary 
members of the bill. Of course, if you have a star who 
has been brought in from the legitimate, or who is not a 
trained vaudevillian, there may be a demand for certain 
things in the line of dressing rooms, but the vaudeville 
actor as a class, I found, has been a very long suffering 
individual, quite content to do his work if let alone. 

Q. With regard to billing, hasn’t it been one of the greatest 
causes of trouble to the managers that actors would walk 
out of a bill because they were not billed to suit them? 

A. No, I think they walk out of the bills in isolated cases 
and in some instances, yes, I think so. That is one of the 
things that we had in our mind to stop instantly. But I 
think that in many cases the reason they walk out of the 
theatre is that they were billed, because the billing was 
misrepresented to them when the engagement was booked on 
the part of either the booking manager or booking agent 
and led to believe one thing; the actor went to the theatre 
and found another thing had been done, and he considered 
that he had a legitimate reason for walking out. Person- 
ally, I don’t think he has any reason. I believe if he makes 
a contract that he should play it, and that is one of the 
things that we were most insistent upon in trying to stop. 

Q. Reason or no reason, it is my judgment, and I am 
simply trying to bring it out, that regardless of the whys 
and the wherefores, the condition which is existing in 
vaudeville and has for some time of actors being dissatisfied 
with their billing or their piace on the bili; that is to 
say, an actor wishing to be down near closing instead of No. 
2 on the bill, or right after another man, instead of some 
other place on the bill, that those things have occurred in 


vaudeville and they have given rise to differences between 
the managers and the actors? 

A. | think it has happened occasionally. I don’t think it 
is a general rule, by any means, I think there are very few 
instances in comparison with the number of acts which are 
booked, 

Q. At the time of your assuming the office of president, how 
many of the so-called bad actors or impossible actors were 
members of the White Rats Actors’ Union, if any? 

A. I think 75 per cent. and 85 per cent. of all the actors 
in the vaudeville business were members at one time or 
other, good, bad and indifferent. 

Q. What percentage of your membership at that time would 
you say were headline acts? 

A. At the time I came in? 

Q: Yes. 

A. 85 per cent. 

Q. And of the other 15 per cent., how many of them would 
you say were just mediocre or fair acts? 

A. I think the odd 15 per cent.—now, let me get that. 
You asked me what percentage of the headliners— 

Q. No, what percentage of your membership were head- 
finers. You said about 85 per cent. 

A. Oh, 1 misunderstood the question. I thought you said 
what percentage of the headliners were mem of the 
organization. 

Q. No. 

A. I think & per cent. of the headliners im the business 
at that time were members of the White Rate Acters’ Union. 
I don’t mean to say by that that 85 per cent. of the member- 
ship were headliners. 

Q.\That is what I am trying to get at. What percentage 
of the Union were headliners? 

A. Oh, I couldn’t say that, Mr. Goodman. 

Q. Now, as president of the White Rats Actors’ Union, 
what class of actors did you find gave you most work or 
trouble, the actor who was employed or the actor who was 
unemployed? 

A. Most of the trouble we had was with actors who were 
employed and had trouble with their contracts or playing 
their engagements. We had no trouble or cause for trouble 
with the actors who were unemployed because they had 
nothing to kick about, 

Q. Did you never meet an unemployed actor who believed 
he was out of employment because he had a bad act? 

A. I don’t know that 1 have. 

Q. How many actors do you think there are in the vaude- 
ville profession today? 

A. Well, the United States Census for 1910 gives the total 
number of actors in the business as 28,297. 

Q. In vaudeville? 

A. In all branches of theatrical business. 28,297 actors. 
That is 1910. 20,006 showmen. 

Q. Now, wait a minute. Since 1910, if I understand your 
previous testimony correctly, there has been an influx of a 
lot of undesirable or bad acts, is that right? 

A. No, 1 don’t think there has been an influx, I think 
the quality of the acts which have come in were inferior 
in quality to these of the preceding vaudeville generation 
in schooling and ability, in stage deportment and ability to 
entertain. 

Q. Would you say that those who came in subsequently 
took the place of those who were before or came in in addi- 
tion to them? 

A. 1 think they took the places of those who had left the 
variety business and gone into some other branch of musical 
comedy or something else. 

Q. What is your best judgment about the number of 
vaudeville acts now in the profession? 

A. Oh, I would say about ten to twelve thousand people. 

Q. You mean twelve thousand people, not acts? 

A. People, not acts. 

Q. Would you say that that was about the number a few 
years ago when you were president, ten or twelve thousand? 

A. I think so, yes, 

Q. You are taiking now of vaudeville acts, the numbers 
in vaudeville acts? 

. Yes. 

Q. With the number of theatres such as there are in this 
country it is an impossibility to play all of the vaudeville 
acts in the country, is it not? 

. Oh, there is bound to be a surplus, yes. 
As there is in any other business? 


es. 
. Always bound to be a certain amount of unemployed? 
. Yes. 

. Now, when a man buys a ticket to see a vaudeville 
show, he pays not merely for a seat in the place, but to see 
a show, that intangible thing called entertainment, doesn’t he? 

A. Yes. 

Q. He expects to see a good show? Whether he gets it 
or not is another question? 

A. Yes. 

Q. When a manager employs a vaudeville performer, he 
pays him to render fer the public, to the best of his ability, 
his particular specialty or service, does he not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In other words, the quid pro quo for the manager’s 
salary is the service of the actor? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the best service he can render? 

A. Absolutely. 

Q. When you were playing in vaudeville and you went 
from one city to ancther, you carried your personal 
and the properties which you needed in the theatre in connec- 
tion with your act, didn’t you? 

A. Certain properties which were not in the theatre. 

Q. Performers in vaudeville usually carry their own stage 
effects where they use stage effects, do they not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are there not many acts that require no baggage other 
than their purely personal belongings, such as monologue 
acts? 

A. Yes, that is true. Not very many, though. Very few. 

Q. You have noted in the vaudeville theatre where you 
have played that each theatre is equipped with a certain 
stock seg of scenery, such as a scene depicting a garden 
or a pamor cr a street; that is so? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And then they have their local stage hands in the 
theatre? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And electricians to handle that scenery and handle the 
lights for the performance? 

A. Unless the scenic effects required in the act demand 
the services of an electrician which the actor has to carry 
with him, himself. 

Q. In traveling from one city to another to render your 
professional services as a vaudeville performer, don’t you 
carry your own theatrical properties with you, which is the 
same in principle—mark you, I am talking of principals 
now—in principle as a surgeon traveling from one city to 
another who carries his surgical instruments and medical 
properties necessary for him for the performance of his 
professional duties? 

A. I don’t think that is a parallel case, Mr. Goodman. 

Q. I know it is not parallel in the sense that the services 
rendered by the doctor are the same as the services rea- 
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dered by the actor, but as a matter of principle, it is the 
same, is it not? 

A. No, I don’t think so. A surgeon can go to another 
surgeon and get a scalpel or a knife or a saw or axe or 
whatever he wants, and an actor cannot go to another 
actor and get what he wants for his act. 

Q. But if he did carry and did prefer to carry his own 
instruments and medicines he would be doing the same thing 
that the actor was doing in carrying his own stage proper- 
ties, wouldn’t he? 

A. I don’t know. I suppose he would, if he was a traveling 
medicine Mai. 

Q. Are not the vaudeville theatres today of larger capacity 
than those built in former years? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. And are not the newer theatres recently constructed 
more convenient to the actors as well as to the public in 
the matter of conveniences, such as bathrooms and dressing 
rooms? 

A. I think in some instances they are. I don’t know that 
they are in the great majority of cases. I think a great 
many, at least some of the new theatres where I have played 
the dressing rooms were downstairs, I think that is a 
heinous thing, myself, 

Q. You say new theatres, built within recent years, with 
dressing rooms downstairs? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Where, for example? 

A. Mr. Poli’s theatre in Scranton. They dress in the cellar. 

Q. is that a new tieatre? 

A. Comparatively new, yes. Within the last ten years. 

Q. Oh, well, 1 don’t consider a theatre built within the 
last ten years a new theatre. I am talking of theatres built 
in the last live years. 

A. Of course, [| don’t know as to that, because I have not 
played very many. The theatres that I played in my last 
years in the show business were just the same as they were 
when I went into them. 

Q. Haven’t the number of so-called small time theatres 
greatly increased in number in the past five years? 

A. Yes. 

Q. in the theatrical business, isn’t any form of entertain- 
ment, whether it be a baseball game or picture show, or 
anything else in a way opposition to any other form of 
entertainment in the same city? 

A. No, 1 think there is some difference, Mr. Goodman, I 
think, for instance, if there are two first-class vaudeville 
theatres in a town, instead of being opposition to each 
other that they are a help to each other. I think they 
create a vaudeville audience much more so than if there is 
only one. 

Q. Of course, it is a matter of opinion, but don’t you 
think that there are some towns that cannot stand two 
vaudeville theatres and that there are others that can stand 
two or sometimes maybe more than two that only have one? 

A. 1 think the majority of towns in America where there 
is a vaudeville theatre of any ‘size at all can stand another 
one. 

Q. And you think that the small time theatres and that 
moving picture theatres do not take away certain patronage 
which the high-priced theatre might otherwise get? 

A. There isn't any doubt of that. 

Q. That they do or that they don’t? 

A. That they do. . ; 

Q. What is the general scale of admission to the so-called 
popular-priced or small time vaudeviile theatre? 

A. I could not testify as to that now. 


When at = th 


When you wore on the stage? 
. I think it was 10, 20 and 30 in the Poli times. That 
about the smallest time there was. 
. Pantages, was that a little better, a little higher-priced? 
. I think it was a little higher. 
. And the so-called big time or high-class vaudeville, what 
was the scale of admission then? 

A. I think 25, 50 and 75. 

Q. In the evenings? 

A. Evenings, and I think the matinees were 25. 


Q. You testified so far as your own act was concerned, that 
some of the time you played between 1008 and 1915 was small 
time and most of it big time? 

A. Yes, a few small time weeks. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that there are many acts that play small 
time theatres and then graduate or play on the big time 
theatres? 

A. You mean go from the small time theatres to the big 
time theatres? 
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Q. Yes. 

A. I think the percentage is very, very small. 

eee do they come from? Where do they get big time 
c : 


A. God knows, I don’t. I think the atmosphere of the small 
time theatre does not make for the development of high class 
vaudeville material. The atmosphere is different. The quality 
of entertainment, and the quality or the appetites of the 
audience is different, and the entire environment of the small 
time theatre is not conducive to it. 

Q. While you are on that point, that is due to the fact that 
in one the man who buys a ticket pays 10, 20 or 30 cents for 
it one the other case, the big time he pays 25 or 50 or 75 
cents? 

A. No, I think that is because the actor is obliged to do so 
many shows a day he does not have a chance to perfect his 
talent, if he has any. 

Q. All right, we will take that question up a little later. 
For the time being, aren’t there actors that go from the big 
time to the small time? 

A. Yes, there are. 


Q. Will you define for us a big time theatre? 

A. A big time theatre in my judgment has two essentials. 
Two shows a day is the absolute essential. The other is the 
quality and character of the entertainment, 

Q. That is of the general bill? 

A. I mean the quality of the entertainment, the skill of the 
performers, the quality of the act that they do, the type of act 
that they do. 

Q. It has nothing to do with the structural or architectural 
features of the theatre? 

A. I think it has, yes, something. 

Q. You mean that a big time theatre is built differently 
from a small time theatre? 

A. I think it is built more elaborately, with more taste, 
better judgment, and as you say, more convenient for the 
people who are playing in the theatre. 

Q. Let me put a concrete case to you. You take the Marcus 
ee Theatre in Brooklyn; have you seen it? 

° oO. 


Q. Well, do you happen to remember any one of Marcus 
Loew’s theatres in New York that you have seen? 

A. I have been in the American, I think. 

Q. The American Music Hall? 

A. Yes. 
Q. 42d street and Eighth avenue? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Is there anything apparently different from 
which wouid prevent Marcus Loew, if he had th 
give it, to put big time acts in that theatre? 

A. No: the mechanical equipment is there. 
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Q. That is whet I mean. 

A. But I think there would have to be a change in the 
make-up of the exterior of the theatre, the auditorium. 

; = — pew would have to spend some money in beauti- 
ying 

A. Give it a different atmosphere. 

ya caine it and giving it a different atmosphere? 

° es. 

Q. So that one of the essential differences between big 
time vaudeville and small time vaudeville is the atmosphere? 

A. Absolutely, I think, That isa a perscnal opinion. 

Q. To give an actual example, a certaim egg purchased in 
Delmonico’s is a fresh egg, even when purchased in Child's, 
but the atmosphere is different? 

A. Yes. 

Q. But the egg is the same? 

A. The price is different, too. 

Q. And the price is different; precisely. 

A. I never bought any eggs at Delmonico’s. 

Q. The New York Times was none the less a first class 
paper when it sold at one cent, because the New York Herald 
sold for three cents? 

A. I don’t think that is an exact parity. I don’t think the 
New York Times was as high class a paper and as good a 
newspaper in every particular when it sold for one cent as 
when it sold for two cents. 

Q. You think the more they get for their product the better 
paper they can print? 

A. I think they can do more in the line of newagetting and 
make it a better newspaper. 

Q. You think if the vaudeville managers charged more fer 
their admissions they could afford to pay the actors more 
and give better bills? 

A. I think if the vaudeville managers would pay the sal- 
aries that the scale of admission at present existing justifies, 
that they would increase the quality of the entertainment, 
and increase the type, the artistic abilities of the people who 
are in the business, and also give them what is most essential 
to the success of any enterprise, a spirit of love and affection 
for the enterprise in which they are earning their living and 
which they have not now, the spirit of affection for the vaude- 
ville theatre which is non-existing in America, 

Q. You don’t believe that spirit of affection and enterprise 
was shown in the fact that Madden and Fitzpatrick started 
out - work at I think you said $100 or $160 a week? 

A. Yes. 

Q. With three people in the act,.and finally, in the course 
of a few years with only two people in the act, reached the 
point where they were getting $3UU a week? 

A. It was a very cheap bargain. I don’t think the element 
of affection entered into it at all. 

Q. The element of affection should never enter into a busi- 
ness deal, should it? 

A. On the part of the men who are engaged in it, yes. 

Q. It is your judgment then, that this business should be 
run with some aifection connected with it? 

A. I don’t say that at all. I say the actors who are in the 
business should have a love for the business, instead of hating 
the people who are in it and welcaming a chance to get 
out of it. 

Q. You don’t think that Mr. Mountford’s propaganda and 
speeches in the White Rats’ meetings had anything to do 
with the lack of affection and love for the managers? 

A. Not a bit of it. it had nothing to do with it. It was 

there before he ever came to the country. It was there in 
1900. 
Q. You testified that the Colonial Theatre was once a first- 
class theatre under the management of Percy Williams, You 
did not testify what it is now. I wish you would give us 
your opinion about that. 

A. I think it is what is known in the— 

Q. No, no, let us have your opinion. That is what I am 
trying to get. 

A. I think it is a very ordinary vaudeville theatre, not 
first class or big time at ail. 

Q. Aren’t there any big time acts on the bills there? 

A. Qccasionally, yes. 

Q. Aren’t they nearly all big time acts? 

A. No, I don’t think they are, I think they are acts that 
are playing big time, but that does not make a big time 
act. 

Q. Isn’t the theatre artistically decorated? 

A. I think it is; yes, not bad. 

Q. If an act is good and plays the Colonial Theatre, even 
at a cut salary, the act is still a big time act if it plays big 
time theatres, isnt it? 

A. Yes, that is quite true. A cutting of the salary does 
not necessarily make it a small time act, but it tends to 
make it a small time act. 

Q. With reference to the elimination of bad acts and people 
who have failed in the commercial business and had some 
sort of talent, about which you testified, do you believe that 
the White Rats would occupy the position of censor or 
licensors of those who desire to enter the vaudeville pro- 
fession? 

A. I think that there ought to be some sort of examination 
on the part of the actors’ organization to say who sball 
become a member of it, yes, for the protection of the business. 

Q. Was it not a part of the union shop policy to keep such 
acts as they thought bad or impossible from entering the 
profession? 

A. No; as a matter of fact, a labor union has no choice 
in the matter as to whom it shall take into ite membership 
at all. We were obliged to take in anybody and everybody 
who could lay claim to being in the theatrical business. We 
had no right to pick or choose at all. We were obliged to 
eliminate the system of voting on members by biack balls 
by the American Federation of Labor. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that if you succeeded in unionizing vaude- 
ville performers and vaudeville theatres in this country your 
union would have been able to keep any man or woman out 
of + speneas and out of employment if the union saw fit to 
do so 

A. No. 

Q. I call your attention to Respondent's Exhibit No. 8, an 
article in “Variety’’ of December 3, 1916, entitled “The Union 
Shop and Its Advantages to All,” by Harry Mountford, and I 
read therefrom as follows: 

“The union shop means that no person can work in any 
theatre unless he or she carries a fully paid-up card of the 
White Rats Actors’ Union of America, or jated Actresses 
of America, or any of its affiliated organizations.” And I 
ask you whether you still adhere to the statement that if you 
organized the vaudeville performers and the vaudeville thea- 
tres as closed shop, you could not —e an actor out of 
employment by keeping him out of the union? 

A. We could not keep him out of the union. We would lose 
our charter instantly we tried. . 

Q. Do you mean to tell us that anybody and everybody who 
claims to have any talent at all, without regard to his moral 
qualifications or any other qualifications, can apply for mem- 
bership in the White Rats Actors’ Union, and must be ad- 
mitted? 

A. With the exception of the moral qualifications, yes. It 
is defined in the constitution. 

Q. Point out in that constitution any provision which makes 
it absolutely incumbent upon the White Rats Actors’ Union 
to take in any and every one who claims to be an actor? 

A. “Every white actor, performer or entertainer in the 
amusement world, male or female, of good moral character, 





and in mental and physical condition satisfactory to the lodge, 
irrespective of religion or nationality, who is now and las 
been a bona fide actor and performer or entertainer in the 
amusement world for at least one year and pursues such as 
his principal means of livelihood, is eligible to membership, 
provided such —— does not act in the capacity of partner 
or manager, sub-manager or agent, clerk or assistant to man- 
ager or agent, or is not financially interested with any person 
who is engaged in such business, and provided such persons 
accept such acts or engagements over their own signatures 
or take part in the entertainment provided by virtue of said 
engagement, but if at any time after election to membership, 
they shall become exclusively engaged im any other business 
outside of the theatrical profession, they shall be known as 
non-aetive members, having no right to legislate, discuss or 
vote on any questions affecting the business of the actor. 
Male applicants for membership, under Section 4% of this 
article must set forth the necessary qualifications in writing, 
signed by the applicant and endorsed by eleven male mem- 
bers of the order in full bonefit, and who must know that the 
applicant possesses the necessary qualifications for member- 
ship. Female applicants for membership in that portion of 
the order known as ‘Associated Actresses of America’ must 
set forth all necessary qualifications in writing, signed by the 
applicant and endorsed by two members of the order in full 
benefit, and who must know the applicant possesses the neces- 
Bary qualifications for membership.” 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. How are they elected? 

A. Their names are presented and voted upon in open 
meeting. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Nevertheless, the White Rats Actors’ Union reserve the 
right if they deem a person does not possess the qualifications 
mentioned to keep that act out of the union, 

. No 

Q. How do you explain that, that they don’t? 

A. If a man made application for membership and there 
was any doubt about it, an investigating committee would be 
appointed on it, and that he would have full, complete power 
to justify his claim to membership, and we would have to 
take him in. 

Q. Suppose you did not, though; suppose you did not take 
him in, what remedy would he have; how could he make 
you take him in? 

A. He would want to come in in the first place. 

Q. Is that your best answer? : 

A. No; that is one of the answers. 

Q. How could he force you to take him in? 

A. He could go to the American Federation of Labor and 
compel us to take him in under penalty of the revocation of 
our charter. 

Q. Supposing the American Federation of Labor, being your 
parent organization, refused to compel you to take him in, 
what would this applicant for membership do? 

A. They could not refuse to force us to take him in, 
By our very existence in the American Federation of Labor 
we are obliged to take them in. They are covered by a 
constitution and by-laws the same as we are. 

Q. Suppose a man did not want to join your union, then 
what would happen? 

a 1 cannot conceive of a man not wanting to join our 
union. 

Q. No, that fs not the question. 

A. You are asking me supposing a man, and I cannot make 
any such supposition. 

Q. You are president of this organization and you went out 
to unionize all actors. You must have foreseen that some 
actors might not want to join the union. Now, I ask you 
today as president of the White Rais Actors’ Union if you 
had succeeded in unionizing all the theatres and they were 
all unionized today and the actors were unionized, and one 
actor did not want to join your union, wouldn’t he be kept out 
of work? : 3 

A. No. 

Q. In the unionized theatres, 

A. No, he could go to law, I believe, and compel us to take 
him in. I believe that kind of a closed shop is called a 
conspiracy. 

Q. Didn’t the White Rats propaganda, by which I mean Mr, 
Mountford’s statements in “Variety,” say time and time again 
that actors to procure work would have to be members of the 
White Rats Actors’ Union? 

A. Not to procure work. To work. 

Q. To work? 

A. Quite true, yes. 

Q. Now, I repeat, if an actor did not want to join the union 
and the union shop was in force, how would that actor get 


work? 

A. Well, he would join the union. 

Q. He would join the union? In other words, he could not 
get work unless he did join the union? 

A. No, I don’t say that he could not work. He would join 
voluntarily. 

Q. That is, he would see he could not work and he would 
join voluntarily. 

A. I don’t know what his mental processes’ would be, but 
he would join, just the same as Mr. Victor Herbert joined the 
American Federation of Musicians. Just as a lawyer has to 
join the Bar Association. 

Q. You mentioned the Bar Association. The Bar Associa- 
tion, is that aMliated with the American Federation of Labor? 

A. No, but it is a labor union just the same, 

Q. The Bar Association is a labor union? 

A. Yes, and you have got to have your paid-up card before 
you can practice, too. 

Q. I presume you are referring to the Bar Association all 
over the United States. 

A. No, I mean the courts. I don’t mean the Bar Asso- 
clation. The same way with the profession of medicines, bey 
have got to pass your State examination, which is controlled 
by a board of unionized doctors before you can get your 
license to practice, which is your paid-up card. 

Examiner Moore: What happens to actors expelled from 
the White Rats Union? 

The Witness: He is given a fair trial, and if he figures he 
has not been tried fairly he can go to court and always get 
justice. We have had cases of that kind where the man was 
illegally expelled and was ordered to be restored to member- 
ship and was reinstated to membership. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Now, I call your attention to Respondent’s Exhibit 8, 
entitled ‘‘Till the New Year,” appearing at page 15 of “Va- 
riety’’ of December 8. 

A. What year, Mr. Goodman? 

Q. 1915. In which this appears: “The Four Weeks for 
Which the Charter was Opened Expires Today, or at the 
moment when this meets the eye of the reader in whatever 
part of the world he or she may be. 

“And it was the original intention that this should be the 
final day. 

“But so many protestations, so many applications for an 
extension of time have been received by the Board of Di- 
rectors and myself, that after consultation, the Board of 
Directors passed the following resolution:’’ Then follows @ 


resolution concerning an extension of time: “So that sow 
there is another four weeks added to the opening of the 
charter, and another four weeks in which the actor or actress 
can enter without the payment of back dues or of Twenty-five 
(25.00) Dollars initiation. 
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“This is to give every one a chance, so that when the time 
comes when the door is shut, it can never be said that a 
bar of high prices was raised against the purchase of the oil.” 
What do I mean by “Door was shut” and “Purchase of the 
oil.”’ 


“Once upon a time there were ten virgins, who, taking their 
lamps, went out to meet a wedding party at night, and ‘Five 
of them were foolish and five were wise’; five put oil in their 
lamps, but five took no oil with them.” At midnight there is 
a cry, “‘Behold the bridegroom,’ and the foolish said unto 
the wise, ‘Give us of your oil,’ but the wise answered, ‘Go ye 
rather to them that sell and buy for yourself.” Thence the 
foolish went away to buy. ‘The bridegroom came and they 
that were ready went in with him to the marriage feast and 
the door was shut.’ Afterwards came the foolish saying, 


‘Open to us,’ but he answered and said, ‘Verily, I say unto 
you, I know you not.’ The door was to be shut today, but 
we are giving the foolish four more weeks during which 
time we shall know each and every one who applies for the 
‘oil’ which will keep the machinery of the theatrical business 
going smoothly, but on December 31, 1915, at 12 midnight, 
the door will be shut, and we shall answer, ‘We know you 
not’.”’ 

Didn’t that mean, Mr. Fitzpairick, that actors had to join 
the White Rats Actors’ Union prior to that extended time, 
December 31, 1915, or if they applied thereafter they would 
rot receive admission to the union? 

A. No, indeed not. It meant if they wanted to get in— 

Q. You answered the question. 


Examiner Moore. The witness has a perfect right to explain 
his answer if he wishes to. 

Mr. Goodman: I object to it, but he may go on. 

The Witness: It simply means if they want to get in for a 


certain price they can come in, and after that price it is 
going to cost them more, that is all. There was never any 
intention of trying to keep people out of the organization. 
Our whole endeavor was to get them in. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. I call your attention to Respondents’ Exhibit 9, which 
appears in “Variety” of December 10, 1915, entitled “A 
letter from a member of this orga.ization to me,” by Harry 
Mountford. In which Mr. Mountford said, referring to the 
letter, “Because I publish it, it does not follow that I agree 
or disagree with any or all of it; but I print it to show the 
trend of opinion amongst the members of this order.” And 
then you will find this as part of the letter, ‘“‘What can the 
White Rats do? Of course, we don’t know all we can do, 
but we know one thing we are going to do. The White Rats 
are going to get an estimate of the actual demand for vaude- 
ville in the United States and Canada. Whatever number 
is required to meet that demand we are going to take into the 
White Rats, and 1,000 acts over that demand. That will 
give the managers a chance to select, hold out and regulate 
salaries, and for the actor to do the same. After we have 
taken in the 1,000 acts over the actual demand, we will take 
in no more. Those who did not take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to join, up to that time, will have to be left on a wait- 
ing list, and cannot play any union house, and cannot get a 
union card until some act leaves the business or an act 
breaks a contract. Then that act will be put on the waiting 
list for six months and another act put into his place for that 
length of time to play the union houses providing he can book 
the time with the managers. Those on the waiting list can 
play non-union houses or go back to their trade. We should 
worry. We are going to regulate the greatest trouble with 
show business, regulate the supply, first.” 
aaneee that express your sentiments concerning the White 

ats? 

A. No, nor the sentiment of the 
lished policy of the organization. 

Q. Why was it published by the White Rats Actors’ Union 
in “‘Variety,’”’ which was then running the official news of the 
organization? 

A. Well, I was not a member of the board of directors. 

Q. At that time? 

A. No. 

Q. Then you don’t know the reasons, is that it? 

A. I can give what would appear to me to be the reasons, 
knowing conditions as I did. 

Q. I don’t care to have you give what you think are the 
reasons if you are not conversant with them. 

A. That was not my policy nor do I approve of it in any 
particular. 

Q. But was not everything that was published by WNarry 
Mountford either in ‘“‘The Player” or in the ‘Variety’ author- 
ized by the board of directors of your organization? 

A. I don't know about that, what the directors did. They 
did a lot of things that were strange. I never knew what 
they did. Building the club house which the N. V. A. holds 
as lessee. 

Q. Is it your opinion that a woman’s or a man’s character 
in private life should debar him or her from earning a live- 
lihood in vaudeville? 

A. Is it my opinion that a woman’s private life? 

Q. Yes, 

A. Or a man’s private life? 

Q. Yes. 

A. If it is not a matter of public scandal, no. I don’t think 
it is an asset though. 

Q. If Evelyn Nesbit were to apply to your union shop for 
Reeafenton she would probably be denied admission, wouldn't 
she 

A. I would fight her admission. I think she would be let 
in, though. I think I could not stop it, because actors are 
a soft-hearted lot. 

Q. You said on direct examination that Jack Wilson had 
offended audiences or given a dirty exhibition, or words to 
that effect. 

A. I said; yes. 

Q. Don’t you think that it is necessary for the managers of 
vaudeville theatres to be able to control the acts appearing in 
their theatres and to require actors to eliminate objectionable 
material? 

A. no t I think it should be the province of managers? 

. Yes. 

A. Absolutely. 

Q. You don’t know to what extent the Keith Circuit has gone 
to eliminate objectionable material in acts, offensive words, 
offensive gestures and offensive dress? 

A. | do know it stopped me from saying “hell”? and let 
somebody else say it. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that even when actors are requested to 
eliminate certain parts of their act they go on and repeat 
those parts just the same? 

A. No, it is not. 


Q. Where were you asked to cut out “hell” in your act? 

A. The Colonial Theatre, Orpheum Theatre. I was re- 
quested in Pittsburgh to eliminate the word “pants” as it 
was immoral and substitute “trousers,” and the man on the 
bill almost immediately after me used “pants.” 

Q. Do you recall the case of a woman in Portland, a mem- 
ber of the White Rats, appearing at a theatre in the course of 
her act dropping an outer skirt and being canceled and your 
organization complaining about that cancellation? 

A. What is her name? Portland, Maine? 

Q. Yes. Do you know of any vaudeville eircuit in the 
United States or vaudeville theatres run on a higher plane of 
responsibility than the Keith Circuit? 

A. I think it is the best of the lot by far. I don’t mean 
. say by that that I approve of some of the things I see 
shere. 


organization, nor the pub- 


Q. You testified to some distinction between the White Rats 
Actors’ Union and the International Union? 


Q. And I believe that the White Rats Union was one of 
several units making up the International organization? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, the difference that arose between the Vaudeville 
Managers’ Protective Association and the White Rats Actors’ 


Union were confined to that particular unit, were they not? 
A. Yes. 
Q. They did not have anything to do with the Hebrew actors 


or the Grand Opera actors and all the other units? 

A. No, except in the event of trouble they could not go 
into the theatres where another unit of the International was 
on strike, that is all. 

Q. That is, in the event of any trouble with the White Rats 
they would be, because of some alliance or other— 

A. Because they were members of the same international 
body they could not go in and take the place of the White 
Rats who were on strike. 

Q. When you were elected to office in 1916, didn’t the 
International Board and Mr. Mountford and you then and 
there decide to call a strike-of the White Rats? 

A. Never, never, never. 


Q. Didn’t you then and there make plans immediately for a 
strike although the date was not fixed? 

A. Never, never. 

Q. At about that time didn’t you and Mr...Mountford, or 
your organization, begin to organize your deputy organizers? 

A. You mean to send men out as deputy organizers? 

Q. No; name them and pick them; appoint them? 

A. I think they were appointed before I was elected to 
office. I think they were appointed when Mr. Mountford came 
back, before I was elected to office at all. I am quite sure 
they were. 

Q. At the time of your election, or immediately thereafter, 
were not plans made to finance a contemplated strike? 

A. Never. 

Q. Did you testify in the Pemberton case? 

A. I did; yes. 

Q. Did you not testify at page 5387 and 538 of that case as 
follows: ‘‘When I was elected to office a resolution was passed 
that the International Board was to be empowered to impose 
a levy of five per cent. on all actors’ salaries who were mem- 
bers of the organization in the event of a strike or lockout, 
and when the strike was called this was put into effect and 
the levy subscriptions were five per cent. of the salaries that 
the.men received and were sent in or purported to be five 
per cent.’’ Didn’t you so testify? 

A. I did. 

Q. Yet you say— 

A. What do you mean— 

Q. Wait a minute. 

A. Now, can’t I explain that answer? When I was elected 
to affice there was a resolution on which the entire member- 
ship voted, that in the event of trouble or strike, five per 
cent. levy should be made. That was part of the election 
platform and carried separate from my candidacy altogether 
and was passed by the membership at large. 

Q. Correct. I don’t accuse you of being the cause of the 
resolution, Mr. Fitzpatrick. I claim that at the time you 
were elected, whether you wanted it or not, regardless of 
who wanted it, a plan was devised to raise funds for a strike 
that might occur? 

A. As an eventuality, yes; or lockout. A strike or lockout. 
But there never was any strike contemplated, planned or 
devised. 

@. The referendum te which you = wes ae is this resolution 
on | page 53 of your constitution and b ws, is it not? 

A. It is one of them, yes. 


Q. I mean concerning the levy. 

A. No, no, this says, “Are you in favor of an offensive, 
defensive alliance?” 

Q. It is the next one. 

A. “Do you grant the International Board in case of neces- 
sity the power to order a levy of five per cent. upon all 
actors’ salaries who may be working in other theatres during 
the strike or lockout. Resolution submitted at the special 
general election held February 28, 1916.” 

Q. That is the time that you were elected? 

A. Elected; yes, sir. 

Q. Was George Fuller Golden the founder of the White 
Rats? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. At that time it was not affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor? 

A. No. 

Q. Wasn’t George Fuller Golden opposed to the White Rats 
becoming a union? 

A. I could not answer. I was not a member of the organi- 
zation at that time. 

Q. I refer now to the time when it did become a part of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

A. I was not in the organization. 


Q. Did you ever read this or see it in the “New York Re- 
view,” a theatrical publication (showing paper to witness). 

A. I think not. I don’t know that I ever saw it. That 
don’t agree with what I saw there. 

Q. Were there any members of the White Rats Actors’ 
Union who were opposed to the idea of a union or closed 
shop in vaudeville? 

A. The biggest vaudeville actors in America were unquali- 
fiedly in favor of the policy, including the president, Mr. 
Frank Fogarty. 

Q. Please answer the question, Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

A. I have answered that to the best of my ability. 

(The prior question follows: ‘““‘Were any of the members of 
the White Rats Actors’ Union who were opposed to the 
union or closed shop in Nats ar gt 

A. I beg your pardon. I did not understand that question. 
Not that I know of. 

Q. I understood you to say you are still president of the 
White Rats Actors’ Union? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is your present membership? 

A. I couldn't tell you. 

Q. I don’t want to know their names. I just want to know 
your present membership. 

A. I couldn’t tell you. I have had no time to go over the 
books of the organization since I came back. I know it is 
less by many thousands than it was when the managers 
announced that you had to get out of the organization before 
you would get work. 

Q. Is the membership less than 1,000 at present? 

A. I could not tell you. I know nothing at all about the 
actual membership. I have not gone over it with Mr. Mount- 
ford at all. 

Q. Haven’t you read the advertisements of the White Rats 
Actors’ Union in which your name and Mr. Mountford’s name 
are very prominently printed week after week, in which the 
statement is given of the new members taken into the White 
Rats Actors’ Union? 

A. I never put any signature of mine that I know of to 
any advertisement of new members coming in. 

Q. Have you read the “Billboard” for the last couple of 
months. 

» A. No, I have not; I have only seen it since I have been 
ome. 

Q. At least your membership consists of yourself, Mr. 


Mountford, 21 members of an international board and a vice- 


president? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. There are other members, are there not? 
A. Yes, sir; I believe so. 
Q. Have you attended any meetings since” you returned? 
A. A meeting of the International Board, yes. 
Q. ng there been any meeting of members? 
A, es 
Q. Do you know that this week in the “Billboard” and in 


previous weeks for the past few months advertisements have 
appeared over the name “Harry Mountford,” and with your 
name in the advertisement, asking actors to join the White 
Rats Actors’ Union and send their dues either to you or to 
Mr. Mountford? 

A. I think there are such advertisements. 

Q. Have you received any dues from proposed members? 

A. Have I? 

Q. Yes. 

A. No. 

Q. Do you know whether Mr. Mountford has? 

A. I believe he has, yes. 

Q. Have you discussed with him the number of members 
that have come in during the past few months? 

A. He said they were coming in at a great rate. 

Mr. Goodman: I want to stop just a second, Mr. Examiner, 
to make this objection. When I started to ask this witness 
about the membership of the White Rats Actors’ Union, Mr. 
Mountford talked up in a tone loud enough for all of us over 
here to hear, and I assume Mr. Fitzpatrick to hear, to say to 
counsel for the Commission, object. Now I protest against 
Mr. Mountford speaking in any audible tone of voice while 
I am interrogating Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

The Witness: Is there any inference that I answered that 
question cued by Mr. Mountford? 

Mr. Goodman: I am not making any statement of that kind 
or inference. 

As long as you have raised the point about Mr. Goodman 
falsely assuming anything, I wish to show the Examiner and 
Mr. Walsh a copy of the “Billboard” within the recent weeks, 
and you will find this week’s ‘‘Billboard” containing Mr. Fitz- 
patrick’s name. 

The Witness: I haven’t any objection. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Who has the custody of these dues that are now coming 
in? 

The secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Mountford? 

Yes, sir. 

Where does the White Rats Actors’ Union now meet? 
I cannot answer that question. 

. Hasn’t it any meeting place? 

. I cannot answer that question either. 

. Why is that? 

A. Because if I tell here where the White Rats Actors’ 
Union meets we will have the meeting place picketed. It is a 
secret organization, and we have a right to meet anywhere 
at any time 

2. Do you meet at 207 East 54th street? 

A. I haven’t been over there. 
Is that the office of the White Rats Actors’ Union? 

A. One of them, yes. 

Q. Look at this paper and state whether you know whether 
that has been sent to actors by Mr. Mountford at or about 
this’ date? 

A. I was in Germany, Mr. Goodman. 

Q. Is that a fac simile signature of Mr. Mountford’s? 

A. It appears to be, yes. 

Q. Is the “Billboard” the official news medium of the 
White Rats Actors’ Union? 

A. I believe it is, yes. 

Q. This letter states, “This is to advise you that we have 
picked the “Billboard” as the press medium to carry our 
propaganda and-in which to publish our official notices, calls, 
etc.”’ 

A. Yes. 


Q. And at the head of the letter is the address, 207 East 
54th street, New York, N. ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And you say that is one of your offices? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goodman: I offer this paper in evidence. 

(The paper above referred to was marked ‘“Respondent’s 
Exhibit No. 108.’’) 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. On May 1, 1918, what was the membership of the White 
Rats Actors’ Union? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. That is just shortly prior to the beginning of this 
Federal Trade proceeding? 

A. I could not tell you, Mr. Goodman. I was absent all the 
time, and I was out of touch with it. 


Q. Do you know how we can ascertain that fact? 

A. You might ask Mr. Mountford. He may tell you. He 
has charge of those things. I have not. 

Q. Do you know who instigated this proceeding by the 
Federal Trade Commission? 

A. Who instigated it? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I think it was started as the result of complaints made. 
I had something to do with it myself. 


Q. Did you make a complaint to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission ? 

A. No, I don’t think I did. I think I wrote to Mr. Mur- 
dock some letters relative to the situation. 

Q. Mr. who? 

A. Mr. Victor Murdock; not Mr. John J. 

Q. You did make some complaints? 

A. No, I don’t think I made a formal complaint. I wrote 
a statement of certain conditions that existed, and asked him 
to give it his consideration. 


Q. I don’t know what they contained, and I just want to 
know whether you did. 

A, Iedid call the attention of the Commission to it through 
Mr. Murdock. 

Q. Did Mr. Mountford also call the attention of the Com- 
mission to any complaints? 

A. I could not tell you about that. 


Q. Did you and Mr. Murdock make a joint call or visit 
to the offices of the Federa! Trade Commission at Washington 
to compiaian about vaudeville conditicns? 

A. No, we went down there to consult with Mr. Reeves and 
Mr. Walsh. That was after the complaint was issued. 

Q. But prior to the issue of the complaint you did not 
—_— aes 

0. 


Ppopero> 


Q. Was Cora Youngblood Corson a deputy organizer of the 
White Rats Actors’ Union? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Will you please tell us the duties of a deputy organizer? 

A. To secure new members for the organization, to seek an 
amicable adjustment of difficulties which arise in his terri- 
tory between actors and managers, and generally to act 
toward affairs in the theatrical business to keep them run- 
ning smoothly and decently and fairly. 

You sestified on page 1828 in the record in this pro- 
ceeding that in the previous administration the membership 
of the White Rats had deteriorated almost to extinction? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. What happened under that administration to bring about 
a deterioration almost to extinction? 

A. The fact that the administration in power, Mr. Fogarty 
and Mr,,*Cook and the Board of Directors did absolutely 
nothing’ to better conditions in the vaudeville business. It 
was an absolutely supine, worthless organization; it did abso- 
lutely nothing except to try to sell bonds to actors, bonds in 
the club house. 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. What is there to these bonds in the club house? 

A. The White Rats Actors’ Union, after Mr. Mountford got 
out, bought this house, and the Board of Directors, or Cook 
and Fogarty, sold bonds in it, and when I was elected to 
office, and when Mr. Mountford came back, there were no 
more bonds sold ever, and it was to protect the men who 
had their money tied up in these bonds in the club house, and 
which had been bought at the instigation of the previous 
administration, that we were forced to sell our lease on the 
ground to the gentlemen who now hold it, Mr. Albee and Mr. 
Keith; I mean 229 West 46th street 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Since Mr. Walsh has raised that feature of the case, 
did not the previous administration lend or advance or in 
some way or another transfer from the funds of the White 
Rats Actors’ Union to the White Rats’ Realty Company, which 
was building the club house, the s:'m of $101,000 belonging to 
the union? 

A. I could not tell you about that. That was before I 
came into the organization. And I don’t think there is any 
lawyer in the world can find out the inside of that transaction. 

Q. If Mr. Mountford so testified, that would be so? 

A. Yes, he knew the facts better than any one. 

(At this time a short recess was taken.) 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Mr. Fitzpatrick, at page 45 of the minutes in the Pem- 
berton case, Mr. Mouniiuord did testify that the White Rats 
Actors’ Union, or White Rats of America as it was then 
known, paid $101,000 to the White Rats’ Realty Company for 
stock of the White Rats’ Realty Company. And you testify 
if Mr. Mountford so testified that is correct? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that this deterioration to almost extinc- 
tion, to use your expression, amounted to a deterioration 
until the membership at the time Mountford came back in 
1915 was not over 300 members? 

A. I think that is true, yes. 

Q. Then when Mountford came back, he came back for the 
purpeme of rehabilitating the organization, did he not? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Working up new membership? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Putting pep and life into it? 

A. And getting back the old. 

Q. Is it not a fact that at that time, referring to October, 
1915, or when Mr. Mountford came back, the White Rats 
oa Union was absolutely bankrupt? 

A. Fos, 7 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that Mountford at that time urged the 
organization be thrown into bankruptcy? 

A. I could not say as to that. I was not on the— 

Q. If he so testified you would say it is true? 

A. It is true, yes. 

Q. I call your attention at page 3844 of the Pemberton 
minutes to this testimony of Mr. Moun¢fore, “I tried to go 
bankrupt because it was such a hopeless task. I fought for 
it to go right into bankruptcy, because of the immense 
amount of debts that were owing.” Mr. Mountford having so 
testified you sey that that was correct? 

A. Yes. I think that refers to the club, the White Rats’ 
Realty Company, and not the organization itself. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that the White Rats’ Realty Company and 
~ — Rats Actors’ Union were known as one? 

A. NO. 

Q. If Mountford so testified ig it a fact? 

A. I don’t think he did testify; and if he did it is not so. 
It never was run as one, not in my time. 

Q. No, no, I am talking of the time that brought this 
organization to the verge of bankruptcy. 

A. You mean before he came back? 


Q. Yes. 

A. I could not tell you about that, Mr. Goodman. 

Q. I am not referring to your administration at all in 
reference to the bankruptcy conditions or the lack of member- 
ship. I am referring now to the time when Mountford came 
back—the condition of the organization at that time. ® 

A. I could not fell you about what went on then, because 
I was not on the Board of Directors and was fighting them 
from an entirely. different angle. 

Q. Do you know that in addition to the $101,000 invested 
by the White Rats Actors’ Union in the White Rats’ Realty 
Company there were sold to members of the White Rats 
Actors’ Union bonds in this White Rats’ Realty Company to 
oe a of about $56,000. 

. es. 


Q. And that about $64,000 of those White Rats’ Realty 


Company bonds were pledged with the Mutual Bank by the ° 


White Rats Actors’ Union to secure a loan made by the 
Mutual Bank to the White Rats Actors’ Union amounting to 
about $49,000? 

A. I believe that is so. 

Q. Were not the various printed page advertisements in 
“Variety,’”’ commencing with Respondent’s Exhibit 1, which 
was published October 22, 1915, and the others which followed 
it all part of a propaganda to increase membership of the 
White Rats Aetors’ Union? 

A. I cannot testify as to that which was before my own 
administration, but I believe that was the purpose, yes. 

Q. . was continued during your administration? 

. Yes. 


. =n" 

Q. And that was its purpose? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that was, of course, looking towards the establish- 
ment of the closed or union shop? 

- No, I don’t think so, Mr. Goodman. So much stress 
has been laid upon the union shop idea that everybody, 
apparently, believes that it was antecedent to the settlement 
of all these discussions. It was nothing of the kind. We 
wanted the union shop simply and solely for the police power 
of the Board of Arbitration. 

Q. You have explained that, but the fact is that you wanted 
it; that is the point I am getting at. 

A. Oh, yes, we wanted it. 

Q. And that this propaganda referred to the union shop 
and was for the purpose if you got a sufficient large member- 
ship of some day putting it over and establishing it? 

A. Among other things, yes. 

Q. Since you became president of the White Rats do you 
know the amount of the indebtedness from the members to 
the organization for moneys lent by the organization to the 
members? 

A. I could not tell you that, but I think the auditor’s report 
would show that in the first annwal. 

Q. If Mr. Mountford testified at page 499 in the Pemberton 
case that the amount which the organization had lent mem- 
bers was $18,000, you would say that is true? 

A. That is true, yes. 

Q. That is from the auditor’s statement, seventeen or 
eighteen thousand? 

A. That is correct, 


° Has any part of that money been repaid to the organi- 
zation? 

A. Very, very little, Mr. Goodman. 

Q. Did not the White Rats owe, in October, 1915, when 
Mountford came back, because of what had occurred previous 
to his returning to the organization, about $225,000? 

A. I don’t know about that. I.presume it was about that 
amount, 

Q. If Mountford so testified— 

A. It is true, yes. 

Mr. Walsh: Did that include the bonds? 

The Witness: That included the bonds. Whatever he testi- 
fled to was true. 

By Mr. Goodman. 

Q. At that time I think Mr. Mountford found that there 
was an overdraft at the bank of $85 and this indebtedness and 
no money in the bank? 

A. That is true, yes. 

Q. Had you any knowledge as to the number of members of 
the White Rats Actors’ Union when you became Big Chief? 

A. No, I had not. The only means of estimate I have 
was from, the auditor’s report, which shows that approxi- 
mately "$79,000 was paid in in dues and reinstatements in 
six months. 

Q. That is from the time Mountford came in in October 
until April? 

A. Untii the filing of the report, yes. And that the rate of— 
well, if you figured at $5.00 that would be 14,000 members. 
If you figured it at $10, it would be about 8,000 members. 

Q. What would you figure it at? 

A. It was between eight and twelve. I think we were paying 
per capita tax on eleven thousand. I am not sure. 

Q. Well, about 12,000 members? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. About how many members came into the organization 
between April, 1916, and the date of the strike in the early 
part of 1916? 

A. I could not tell you that. There was no record kept up 
to the calling of the strike. There was a steady growth 
until the notice was printed about no more White Rats being 
played. 

Q. They were coming in in goodly numbers, were they not? 

A. Yes, sir; they were. 

Q. In addition to the $74,000 that came in between October, 
1915, and April, 1916, how much would you say come into the 
organization between Aprti, 1916, and the date of the strike? 

A. Oh, I could not judge that now, Mr. Goodman, without 
consulting the auditor's report for the year. 

Q. Will you consult the auditor's report and tell us? 

A. June 1, 1916, to June 1, 1917, regular members, $35,- 


50. 

P Mr. Walsh: The membership would be that divided by 
ve? 

The Witness: Yes. Cabaret branch, $1,008.50. 

Mr. Walsh: That would be divided by five to find the mem- 
bership? 

The Witness: Yes. Chorus branch— 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. I am talking now about the White Rats Actors’ Union. 

A. That was a branch of the White Rats Actors’ Union. 
That was per capita tax. We will say $36,000 divided by five. 

Q. About 7,200? 

A. Yes. This is from June 1, 1916, to June 1, 1917. 

Q. Then the additional number was about 38,6007 

A. Yes, that would be closer. 

Q. So you had 12,000 the\first six months from October, 
1915, to April, 1916, and then about 3,600 between April, 
1916, and the following June? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And that would make $79,000 or thereabouts for the first 
six months’ period from October, 1915, to April, 1916, and 
$36,000 the balance of the period or a total of $115,000? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now this White Rats Club, was it ever a financial suc- 
cess? 

A. Until the managers announced that no more White Rats 
would be played and until the establishment of the ‘Armstrong 
Amusement Bureau across the street it was making a small 
amount of money each week which was set aside in a speciai 
account which was to take care of the bondholders, 

Q. Is it not a fact that the taxes of the club for the years 
1914 and 1915 and the water taxes for 1913 and 1914 and 
1915 were not paid? 

A. You mean in my administration of the club or before? 

Q. I am talk.ag of prior to your administration. : 

A. Oh, I think it was run at a loss. I am quite sure it 
was. Taxes were not paid and the water rent was not paid 
and the electric light bill was not paid and nobody was paid. 
The only time it made money, I believe, was during the period 
which I have mentioned, from the time Mr. Mountford came 
back until the events which I have narrated. 

Q. Have you a statement of the receipts and expenses of 
the club, I mean the club aside from the dues, initiations, and 
so forth, for the period from October, 1915, to April, 1917? 

A. Mr. Mountford has, I am sure. 

Q. Who has the books of the White Rats Realty Company, 
or where are they? 

A. I could not tell you. They may be in the custody of the 
Referee. I don’t know, I am sure. 

Q. In any event, while you were President and Big Chief 
of the White Rats Organization, did the club, separate and 
apart from the union, do very much more than take care 
ef expenses? 

A. Yes, we had the special account which was to take care 
of the bondholders. I think we had it up one time as high 
as $11,000. 

Q. Can you state what excess over your expenses the club 
earned during the six months’ period from October, 1915, to 
April, 1916? 

A. What excess over the expenses? 

Q. Yes, what balance did it have over and above expenses, 
if any, during that six months period? 

A. I could not tell that without reference to the books, Mr. 
Goodman. I know that we were getting along very well, 
slowly and surely, until this thing happened and the bottom 
dropped out of it. 

Q. Do you know in whose name the stock of the White Rats 
Realty Company was issued? 

A. Originally? 

Q. The stock bought with funds of the White Rats Actors’ 
Union? 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. You say originally. Do you know in whose name it was 
held at any time? 

A. Mr. McCree and Mr. North and Mr. Mountford and my- 
self. 

Mr. Walsh: Did you own it or what? 

The Witness: Oh, no, we simply held it. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Will you look at Article 6 of the Constitution of the 
White Rats Actors’ Union, which reads, “All funds must be 
deposited and all property must be brought, held and sold in 
the name of the order.’’” Was that provision of the Con- 
stitution changed so es to permit the stock of tke White 
Rats Realty Company to be held in the individual names of 
the members? 

A. I could not tell you that, Mr. Goodman. 

Q. Were you a director of the White Rats Realty Company 
at any time? 

A. Yes, I was. 


Q. During what period? 

A. During the period of my ineumbency as president of the 
organization. 

Q. During your incumbency in office, were any of the funds 
of the White Rats Actors’ Union used to pay any of the debts 
of the White Rats Reality Company? 


A. No, sir. : ; s: 

Q. Nor any of its obligations or expense 

A. No, sir. , : , + 

Q. Were any of the funds of the White Rats Realty Com- 
pany or any moneys taken in for the use of the club used to 
pay any of the expenses of the White Rats Actors Union? 

A. The accounts were absolutely separate. 

Q. Will you swear that none of the funds belonging to the 
White Rats Realty Company were used in connection with the 
strike that subsequently occurred? ant : 

A. To the best of my knowledge and belief none were used ; 


not that I recall now. i. F ; 

Q. Will you try to refresh your recollection? Isn’t it a 
fact that for one thing the furniture of the club house was 
mortgaged by a chattel mortgage and $5,000 was raised under 
that chattel mortgage and that $5,000 was spent in the strike? 

A. Yes, that is true. Personally, I always figured that 
everything that was in the club beionged to the Union, my- 
self. That was my personal opinion. I still think so. 

Q. During your regime was there a separate bank account 
kept for the White Rats Actors’ Union and the White Rats 
Realty Company? 

A. A separate account, yes. ; 

Q. Are you acquainted with the facts in connection with 
the Associated Actors Company or is that something that oc- 
curred before your time? 

A. I know nothing about that. ae 

Q. Do you know whether the White Rats’ Actors Union in- 
vested $6,000 in the Associated Actors’ Company in 1908 or 
19097? 

A. I do not. 

Q. If Mr. Mountford so testified you would say that it was 
so, would you? 

A. He knew the facts, yes. 

Q. Do you know anything about the incorporation of the 
White Rats Publishing Company in +00? 

A. I do not, no, sir. 

Q. The advertisements with regard to that levy and the levy 
itself, was the result of that referendum that you spoke 
about before? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And did not Variety, or I think it was The Player con- 
tain an advertisement of the White Rats Actors’ Union re- 
questing these levy contributions to be sent either to you or 
to Mr. Mountford? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And these moneys were sent to you or tor. Mountford, 
were they not? ‘ 

A. Some of them were. I think some were sent direct to 
the office, 

Q. And were not those moneys deposited in the personal 
and joint account of you and Mr. Mountford? 

A. They were. 

Q. In the Greenwich Bank? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And was not that contrary to Article 6 of your Consti- 
tution? 

A. That was done with the full knowledge and approbation 
of the International Board. 

Q. At that time who were the members of the International 
Board that authorized you to deposit funds of the White 
Rats Actors’ Union to the personal account of yourself and 
Mr. Mountford? 

A. I cannot give you all the names now. Mr. Dolan, Mr. 
Marco, Mr. Edwin Archer, Mr. McCree, Mr. Delmore. Mr, 
Theodore Babcock was a member of the Board, too. I cannot 
recall the other names offhand. 

Q. Was there a resolution of the International Board 
authorizing such deposits or do you want us to understand 
that they had knowledge of it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Which is it? 

A. Full knowledge of it. 

Q. But there was not any formal authorization by the In- 


ternational Board? f 


A. I cannot recall now, without looking it up. I know 
everybody knew about it on the International Board and ap- 
proved of it. 

Q. Was the deposit of these funds made in your name with 
the words, “Trustee, Agent, President,” or any other repre- 
sentative capacity attached, or were the deposits just made 
in your name and Mr. Mountford’s? 

A. I cannot recall that now. I can find that out later.. 

Q. By whom were checks signed that drew moneys out of 
this account? 

Q. Did it require both signatures? 

A. No. If I signed a check, I signed it James William 
Fitzpatrick, or Harry Mountford and James William Fitz- 
patrick, and he did the same. 

Q. So that Mr. Mountford could draw any part or all of 
these Funes without consulting you? 

. Yes. 

Q. Or the members of the organization or the International 
Board? 

A. Yes. Always subject to the fact that I could 
about it. And the Board, also. ; ee 

Q. How many checks did you draw on that levy account? 

Q: 5 ane not tell you offhand, now. 

M you or Mr. Mountford do more of the si 
checks on that account? . 

A. I think Mr. Mountford did. 
ont what ste yg 8 of the amount in that levy ac- 
\ n your personal names was with - 
nan ee ait = withdrawn by Mr. Mount 

a SS a not tell you that. 

5 ell, what percentage would you sa 
vem ge of this $12,000? 7. ee 
Q , & very small percentage. I think it was less’ than 
ey ye Bog Bn peattive about that, without going 
ng up. e checks for that acco , 
“— Be offices on 54th street. ae a 
- You were not asked the question, but I am perfectly will- 
ing that it should stand, only I would like io’ wae B. to 
please answer questions. : 
o = right. 
- Can you tell now what Mountford did t 
that he withdrew from this account? — oe 

A. To the best of my knowledge and belief he paid the 
legitimate expenses entailed by the strike, taking care of the 
board of pickets who had no money, transportation and all 
~—_— that me up in the conduct of a strike. 

2. flow were these moneys paid to you or Mr. % i 
cash or check, money orders or how? : mtr tog 

A. In every way. 

Q. In every way? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Who received most of the moneys that were sent in? 

A. I think most of them were sent into New York. The ones 
that were sent to me in Boston, if they were money orders. I 
simply endorsed them and forwarded them to New York. ° 

Q. You at that time were not in New York? 
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A. No, I was in Boston. 

Q. And all the moneys were sent to New York? 

A. They were sent to New York to be deposited in the 
Greenwich Bank. ; 

Q. Those moneys would first come into Mr. Mountford’s 
hands would they? 


A. No, the bookkeeper’s. I think the bookkeeper deposited 
it. I don’t know whether Mr. Mountford handied it or not. 
Q. You don’t know how much of the levy money was re- 


ceived by Mr. Mountford in cash? 

A. No, I do not. Not very much. 

Q. Weil, you don’t know, do you? 

A. Yes, I know. I can safely swear to that. 

Q. Did you and Mountford publish in The Players a list 
of the names and initials of those who complied with the 
levy, so as to indicate to those who had sent moneys that 
they were received? 

A. Yes, I did. I sent in my list in to The Player. 

Q. Is it not a fact that fake names were used in your 
printed list of contributors to the levy to encourage other 
members to donate? 

A. I don’t know. I presume there was. 

Q. If Mr. Mountford testify in the Pemberton case that 
that was true, would you say that it was? 

A. That it was true, yes. 

Q. “In other words, those were simply camouflage or evi- 
dence of humor? A. Deceptive coloration.” 

Q. “Were these lists of donations inserted for the purpose 
of encouraging other persons to donate? A. Yes, sir, abso- 
lutely.”.. You say that the list of contributors, then, that 
was published was not an accurate list? 

N 


A. No. 

Q. Well, it contained such names? 

A. Yes, some. 

Q. Was not that levy list padded to a very great extent 
for the purpose of inducing members of the Association to 
make contributions to this levy? 

A. It was padded to get them to do their duty which they 
had sworn to do. 

Q. You mean by that that it was their duty to make this 
levy? 

A. They had passed the resolution themselves, and that is 
what its purpose was. 

Y. Do you know whether prior to your coming into office 
that The Player, the official organ of the White Rats Actors’ 
Union, carried false and misleading advertisements that were 
published from time to time to induce members of the or- 
ganization and of the vaudeville profession to purchase 
White Rats Realty bonds? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Your attention was never called to any such adver- 
tisement? 

A. No. » 

Q. If Mr. Mountford so testified, you would say that that 
was true? 

A. Yes. 

Q. “Q. And those officials many of them were also in office 
at the time you returned to the organization? A. No. I think 
the misrepresentations were made by three men. Q. Who 
were they?’’ and he mentions three men, He says, “I think 
one of them (mentioning him) drew the advertisement up.” 
Are you able to testify from what I have read of Mr. Mount- 
ford’s testimony, believing as you do in Mr. Mountfourd’s 
verity, that those misleading advertisements were printed? 

A. I am quite willing to accept anything Mr. Mountford 
says about the situation. 

Q. Do you recall the proceedings that were begun by the 
White Rats Actors’ Union before the License Commissioner 
of the City of New York against the United Booking offices 
in or about the year 1910? 

A. I do not, no, sir. 

Q. In your investigations as President, when you were com- 
piling your open letter of occurrences beginning in 1900 down 
to the time you wrote it, didn’t you come across the record 
of that proceeding? 

A. I don’t recall that I did. 

Q. Did you come across the record of a proceeding brought 
by the White Rats Actors’ Union or somebody in its behalf, 
before the Mayor of the City of New York, to remove the 
Commisisoner of Licenses, because of his failure to sustain 
the proceedings that the White Rats Actors’ Union had be- 
gun against the United Booking Offices? 

A. I recall hearing something before Mr. McClelland, but I 
don’t know the details. 

.In_ the last annual report of the International Board 
of the White Rats Actors’ Union made on or about June 26, 
1917, this statement occurs, that the-organization “was only 
halted in its successful career by the abuse of the processes 
of the law and not so much of the law itself, but by those 
charged with administering it.” And in the same report I 
call your attention to the statement: “Marcus Loew’s busi- 
ness was such that six persons in his theatre would con- 
stitute a good audience, and then the abusive law known as 
the injunction, was brought into force;:” and I ask you if 
the making of such statements about the courts and persons 
in authority is not typical of your organization as guided by 
Mr. Mountford? 

A. No; it was a statement of facts. An injunction was 
secured on perjured affidavits, affidavits containing perjury. 

. When you refer to an abuse of processes of law, and 
not by the law itself, but by those charged with administer- 
ing it, those charged with administering it meant the judges, 
did it not? 

A. I think the judge who isssed the injunction did not 
know the facts. Certainly he did not know the affidavit was 
perjured, or he would not have issued the injunction. 

Q. And those injunctions were issued in New York and 
Chicago? 

A. The one in New York I am referring to. 

Q. But there also was an injunction issued in Chicago 
was there not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And in St. Louis? 

A. Against the White Rats Actors’ Union only. 

Q. Now I call your attention to Article I of the By-Laws 
of the White Rats Actors’ Union, entitled “Policy,” which 
provides the policy of the organization shall be the union 
shop and then some other things? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Then Article II, Jurisdiction, “It is hereby declared 
and set forth that the White Rats Actors’ Union of America, 
and its branch organizations, claim the right of jurisdiction 
over all actors and actresses, whether legitimate, lyceum, 
circus, cabaret, vaudeville, burlesque, motion picture, stage 
managers, directors, assistant directors or stage managers, 
or any other entertainers of the public.” Then I will skip 
something here. “In all of their professional business re- 
lations with each other with managers, agents, railroad 
companies and others, song writers, trainers, bureaus, etc.” 
Further down in this same Article II, “It is further declared 
and set forth that no other organization, order or asso- 
ciation has any right or jurisdiction over actors and act- 
resses, whether leigitimate, lyceum,” etc., etc. I ask you 


whether tie printed advertisements or propaganda, as I have 
referred to it today, in Variety, beginning in October, 1915, 
and carried on through your administration, was not pur- 


ee 


suant to that policy and that jurisdiction as defined in you 
by-laws? 

4 could not answer that, Mr. Goodman, without ex- 
plaining what the word “jurisdiction” means there. When 
a charter is issued by the American Federation of Labor to 
any organization of labor— 

’ O. "jaa a moment. I am afraid we will get away off. What 


I want to know is whether that propaganda was carried on 
to effectuate the business purposes and policies and juris- 
diction of your association. 


A. No, I am trying to answer that question. I won’t get 
yery far away from the Se 

Q. I wish you would keep to it. 

; The field in which your organization is allowed to 
operate is defined. That is what is known as jurisdiction, 
and that is what is referred to in that Article I. It refers to 
the area in the craft over which the White Rats Actors 
Union has control, and those specific details are made 80 
that if in the future there should be any encroachment upon 
any branch of the craft contained in our jurisdiction right 
issued by the American Federation of Labor with our 
charter, that we are in .a position to say, “This is an en- 
crachment on our jurisdiction and these people have no right 
to our craft, and do so so.” It has no relation to the pro- 
paganda of the White Rats at all. 

Q. But your propaganda for the Union shop, such as it 
was, was perfectly consistent with your policy set forth in 
your by-laws, was it not? 

A. Oh, yes. 

Q. While you were president and Big Chief, did you know 
that the funds of the White Rats Actors’ Union were being 
paid to persons who were employes of the United Booking 
Offices for the purpose of having those employes of the 
United Booking Office give information to the White Rats 
Actors’ Union concerning their employers’ business. 

A. No. 

Q. Didnt you know that Mountford used the money of the 
organization to make payments to employes of the United 
Booking Offices for the purpose of bribing them to secure 
information? 

A. No. 

Q. Don’t you know that the payments which were so made 
were noted in your books or memorandum—by your books I 
mean the White Rats Actors’ Union’s books—under the title 
S. S., meaning Secret Service? 

A. I know there was a certain sum paid for the Secret 
Service, but that it went to the United Booking Offices or 
any employe of the United Booking Offices that was paid by 
Mr. Mountford, I have no knowledge at all. 


Q. Weren’t you asked this question in the Pemberton case 
at page 560, and did you not make this answer: “Q. Now, if 
your memory has been refreshed by seeing these check 
vouchers, Mr. Fitzpatrick, you say that you made at that 
time, you knew that there was such an expenditure as 
& Bt s&s. Fe ee 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then you did know that there was such an expenditure? 

A. I have just testified there was such an expenditure, but 
I further testified that I knew nothing at all about its going 
to the United Booking Offices, or nothing at all about its 
being paid by Mr. Mountford. I simply testified I knew. 

Q. Did you know that the payment was to be made to the 
employes of another person or firm? 

A. No, I didn’t know anything about it. 

Q. You now know, do you not, or have learned since the 
payment was made, that Mr. Mountford did pay employes of 
the United Booking Offices to procure information from them? 

A. No. F 

Q. Didn’t Mr. Mountford so testify in the Pemberton suit? 

A. I don’t know that he did. He never told me that he 
paid any money to any employes of the United Booking 
Offices. I don’t believe he ever did. 

Q. If he did make any such payments, do you consider 
such a payment proper, either from the standpoint of 
president of the White Rats Actors’ Union, or from the stand- 
point of an outsider? 

A. Well, personally, I don’t think is was proper to bribe 
anybody, although it is done, even members of the White 
Rats Actors’ Union. . 


_1 will read Mr. Mountford’s testimony in the Pember- 
‘ion case, page 503: “Q. What does S. 5. mean under Rae 
heading of General Expense? A. Secret Service. @. . 
by that you mean expenditures that could not be made = 
erally known to the members? A. Yes, payment to OT By 
in the employment of the United wy | Offices. m 
payment to persons in the employment of the United Boo | 
Offices, what do you mean? A. Payment. Q. ane ‘or Ww 
purposes? A. For the purpose of procuring in — 
Q. That is to say in the nature of bribes? A. Re a 
Q. Bribes or salaries? A. Yes sir. Q. To people p 
employ of the United Booking Offices to obtain informat on 
from them? A. Correct. Q. And did you obtain vouchers 
from those persons? A. I did not. Q. handed - 
persons the money, do you know? A. Yes, sir, I om +4) 
will find it marked on all these salary receipts here, = 
“By the Referee: Q. Was there an authorization from — 
Board of Directors of the respondents Union permitting 
money to be spent that way without record? A. Yes, sir. 
New, I ask you if there was any authorization from the 
Board of Directors of the White Rats Actors Union, per- 
mitting money to be spent that way without a record ? 

A. | could not say without referring to the minutes. I 

resume there was. 
" Q. You presume there was because Mr. Mountford so testi- 
fled? e 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you recall whether as a member of the International 
Board you ¢* ae in the passage of such a resolution? 

A. I don’t recall. 

Q. Do you recall whether you presided as Big Chief or in- 
ternational President at any such meeting? 


A. I don’t recall. The statement was simply made Secret 
rested in . 


Service. That is all we knew or were inte . 

Q. Do you recall Mr. Mountford’s testimony to the effect 
that the Board specifically authorized these payments to be 
made? 

A. To the United Booking Offices? 

Q. To the United Booking Offices. 

A. No, I do not think there was any such specific resolution 
made at all. I don’t think he testified to such. 

Q. The question was asked by the Referee in that case, 
“Was there an authorization from the Board of Directors 
of the Respondent’s Union”—meaning the White Rats Actors’ 
Union—permitting money to be spent that way without 
record,” and the answer was, “Yes, sir.” Do I understand 
you to say that that authorization, whatever it was, was a 
general authorization? 

A. It was not specific at all, 

Q. Did you know that in making payments to the em- 
ployes of the United Booking Offices, such conduct was in 
viloation of the penal law of the State of New York, pro- 
hibiting corrupting and influencing of employes of another 
person? 

A. I never knew it was paid to employes of the United 
Song, ae or any other employes of any organization. 
Simply 8. 8. 





Q. Did you hear or read the testimony of John J. Quigley 
es +. 1 in h it. 

. No, I glan roug 

Q. Did you notice that portion of it which referred to_his 
method of doing business in Massachusetts? - ; 

A. No. 

. And his arrest of actors? 

?: No. I think I heard him testify that he had them 
arrested for breaking their contracts. 

Q. Did you also hear him testify that he attached the 
salaries of some actors? 

A. For breach of contract, yes. 

Q. For breach of ntract and commissions? 

A. Yes. 
Q. Was Quigley aiding and assisting the White Rats in its 
strike in or about Boston in 1917? 

A. No, sir, he was not. 

Q. Were you here the Saturday, I think it was, that he 
testified? 

A. I was in the room, yes, for part of his testimony, not 
all of it. 

Q. Did you hear his testimony about his corporation, and 
its capital of $307 

A. I did, yes. 

Q. — manner in which be made contracts with acts? 

A. > 

Q. Do you believe it is to the interest of the vaudeville 
profession that this Commission should make an order against 
the respondents in this case, so that independent so-called 
managers and booking agents of the type of Quigley should 
be permitted to continue doing business in the manner in 
which Quigley has testified he does it? 

A. I think they ali ought to be put out of business, 
Quigley and the whole lot of them? 

Q. You don’t approve of Quigley’s methods and business 
policy ? 

A. No, I do not, any more than I do of the respondents. 

Q. When you say they all ought to be put out of busi- 
ness, you also refer to all the respondents? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Were you conversant with Mr. Mountford’s mrovements 
from 1911 to 1915, the period during which he was not con- 
nected with the White Rats Actors’ Union? 

A. I never met him until he came back to the White Rats. 
wine you know what he was doing then between 1911 and 

A. I do not. 

Q. Do you know that during that period he was known as 
one of the insurgents, known in the White Rats organization 
as ~ of the insurgents? 

. No. 

Q. Do you know that between 1911 and 1915 that he in 
collusion with Harry De Veaux, Val Trainor, Nathan Bunin, 
Robert Nome, Major Doyle and 8S. D. Ricardo were to harass 
and annoy the White Rats Actors’ Union? 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. I show you this leafiet dated December, 1915, and ask 
you if you saw that at or about that time? 

A. No; this was sent to me by Major Doyle just before I 
was eletced office. 

Q. And that sort of leaflet was sent around to many other 
actors, was it not? 

A. Mr. De Veaux writes letters to everybody. 

Q. I mean there was an active distribution of that stuff? 

A. I don’t know anything about the distribution of it. 

Q. I am not now claiming, Mr. Fitzpatrick, that what is 
in that is true. 

A. I know nothing at all about the distribution of it. 
That is the second copy I ever saw. While I was in the 
business I never received a copy of it. 

Q. Did you in January, 1916, or thereafter receive a copy 
of that paper (handing paper to witness)? 

A. I don’t rccall that I did? I know I never read it. If 
I ever saw it, I recognized his capitals and that stopped it. 

Mr. Goodman: I offer in evidence, Mr. Examiner, these 
two papers, not for the purpose of proving any statement in 
the papers themselves, but merely as showing that they were 
persons who were antagonistic to the White Rats and who 
were endeavoring to affect it or attack it, and not as proof 
of the contents at all. 

Examiner Moore: What is the purpose of all this evidence? 

Mr. Goodman: The purpose is to prove that the respond- 
ents are not the cause of the White Rats downfall. It is 
alleged in the complaint that the respondent smashed the 
White Rats Actors’ Union. 

I want to show that before any action on the part of the 
respondents, they were smashed and were just trying to pick 
their heads up again, and there were other instrumental- 


ities opposed to the White Rats Actors’ Union that helped the - 


smash. I think it is absolutely competent and very germane 
to the issue. I repeat, I don’t offer it to prove the contents 
“Mr Walsh: 1 ob 
r. Walsh: object to that. I don’t know that it is, or 
anything about it. . r 
Examiner Moore: We will let them in, subject to what 
on. are worth, Rg coeee conditions. 
@ papers above refe to, were mark R ; 
Exhibits Nos. 109 and 110.) paca i saat 
ig Was Felix Adi 

. Was Fe er a White t. Mr. 

A. I don’t know. ~ 7 
Q. Or was he at any time? 
4 1 not _ you. 

, 6 general election held Februa 28, 1916, in ad- 
dition to the grant of the power to order a loom was not this 
resolution adopted, “Are «you in favor of an offensive and 
defensive alliance wherever and whenever possible with the 
organized musicians, organized stage hands, and all other 
organized bodies of theatrical employes”? 

A. Yes, that was voted on. 
Q. Did not the Oklahoma strike occur between three and 


four months after you assu 
White Rats? 7 med office as president of the 


A. It did. 
catesnt you happen to remember the date when that strike 
A. No, I don’t. 


Q. You testified on direct examination that the strik 

penn in =, =, 4 stage hands and epereioes 
me involy 
terneiionsl caveonmnt n it by reason of their in- 

A. Yes. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that the White Ra 
it also because of the resolu 
1916, which I have just read to 
-_ erg alliance? 

. No, it is not. That resoluticn s “ o 
a oon not say there shall be. SFR: ee vay Se: Sane: 
. Is not a fact that the White Rats, wh 
_ bo strike voluntarily or not, did go on rine utente 
— a and stage hands and moving picture operators had 
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ink the musicians went out first, then the stage 
Mi agg Pig, later; then the White Rats went out. 

Q. But the White Rats went out to help the others, did they 

— In accordance — a a. — made in that 
at time and for at town only. 

“<= Diane some of the deputy organizers of the White 

Rats Actors’ Union go to Oklahoma City to assist the strike? 

A. I think that there was one there. 

Q. Who p that? 

. Miss reon. 

ry Didn’t Miss Corson subsequently go out there? 

A. Later, yes. I think Mr. Gilmore was there and Mré 

ent also at intervals. 
one Is it not a fact that on Sept. 6, 1910, Mr. Mountford 
wired an Act called the Four Kings, who were then playing 
at the Princess Theatre in Wichita, Kansas, the following 
telegram : “Suggest on leaving Wichita; get lost on jour- 
ney; never arrive Oklahoma City. This fight is for your 
benefit and all actors. Obedience your simple duty. Dis- 
obedience is treachery. We did not allow headline act Mc- 
Vickers to open this week, but know can depend on all of 
you.” Signed, Harry Mountford, International Secretary. — 
A. I don’t know that any such telegram was sent. I don’t 
at Mr. Mountford sent it. 
ag you know that Mr. Mountford testified before the 
Oklahoma State Board of Arbitration? 

A. I know that he testified, yes. 

Q. Were you there at the time? 

A. No. 

Q. If he testified that he sent such a telegram, you would 
say that occurred? 

A. If he swore he sent it, he sent it. 

Q. Didn’t the White Rats Actors’ Union pay out as ex- 
penses on the Oklahoma strike over $4,000? 

A. I cannot tell you about that without referring to the 
books of the organization. 

Q. Will you refer to it, Mr. Fitzpatrick? 

A. I will if I can. I think it is in the Auditor’s report, 
Oklahoma Strike Expense, $4,493.08. 

Q. Was not the strike in Oklahoma City by the White 
Rats the result of an International executive order? 

A. Yes, it had to be. 

Q. And isn’t Respondents’ Exhibit No. 37 that order? I 
will show it to you, appearing in Variety of August 11, 
1915? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And was not that order repeated in Variety of August 
25, 19167 

A. I could not tell you, I presume it was. 

Q. In and by what order were not the members of the 
White Rats Actors’ Union, directed not to appear or play 
in certain theatres in Oklahoma City, excepting two, I think? 
. They were directed not to appear in certain theatres. 
. And those theatres were—— 

. Theatres on strike. 

. Were non-union houses? 

. On strike, 

- Had those theatres refused to sign the closed shop 
agreement? 

A. Mr. Sinopoulo refused to do anything. 

Q. I call your attention to this language in Respondent’s 
Exhibit 39, which is an advertisement in Variety of August, 
1916, entitled, ‘‘To all concerned in the operation of vaude- 
ville in legitimate theatres,” and signed, ‘Harry Mountford, 
International Executive.” In that advertisement appears this 
statement, “Members of the White Rats and A. A. A. and 
Members of the Musicians’ Union and I. A. C. 8S. G., to avoid 
trouble with these acts and actors are requested not to as- 
sociate with them, to have nothing to do with them, and not 
even to taik to them until they have purged their offenses 
against organized labor’; and just preceding that statement 
are the names of four acts. And I ask you what offenses 
against organized labor the acts named in that advertise- 
ment were guilty of? 

A. They had violated their sworn obligations as members of 
the White Rats Actors’ Union to obey the calli of the duly 
elected and properly constituted authorities, and in refus- 
ing to come out of the theatre when ordered they violated 
their oaths and were not to be depended upon by anybody. 

Q. kin A are what you would call undesirables or unde- 


OPorop 


les 
A. I would not mention them at all. I think they are the 
scum of the earth. 


y & a list continued to increase from time to time, did 


A. It did, yes. 

Q. And you published the list of the names of those who 
ay ag comply with your strike order? 

Q. And in some instances you published that list with a 
big, black border line, with the words “I eg 
the head of ttt 8 n Memoriam” at 

. Yes. e to all decent ople, yes. 
Q. Would you call that a black list? 4 
Q =, Feng Be a black border. \ 
. Bu e of names, you ld 
rm Shae ent y wou not dignify with the 
e 3 ee it “= not o Bows list. 
ner Moore: e will ad ‘ - 
morrow pe mony adjourn until ten o’clock to 
ereupon at 5.20 P. M., an adjournment - 
til to-morrow, May 23, 1919, at ten o'clock Pie ves = 


The baaneie bony 38th ofitect, New York City. 
as resumed, pursuant t 
EXAMINER CHARLES 8. MOORE, Esq.) ™™e"*: Defore 
Appearances as heretofore noted. 


FRIDAY, MAY 23 
JAMES WILLIAM FITZPATRICK 


Was recalled as a witness, and h 
sented on eee aving been previbusly sworn, 


CROSS EXAMINATION (Continued). 
Q. Did. gortaen : 

’ r. Mountford call the strike by executive ord 
addressed to Miss Corson and to th fn 
Oklahoma, Mr. Fitzpatrick? —— oo 

QO Whe 

. en you testified on direct examination tha 
never was at any time in Mr. Mountford’s mind - one 
= _— “ at —. 4 do you reconcile that with 

a A ount i 
is the geen at or d call a strike in Oklahoma 
A. It was forced on us. 
re 3A. not a fact ae waste this strike 
@ managers in Oklahoma (City i: 3 
the White Rats Actors’ Union for a ceationnen ond atnoan 


to adjust the troubles there, givi y 
erence over other acts? ee eo 
A. No, sir. 


Q And that your organization refused to adjust or settle 


the ge the managers agreed to an absolutely 





was on in Okla- 
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A. I don’t know that that is true, no. I never heard it 
before. 

Q. I show you “Variety” of September 6, 1910, and ask 
you whether that recalls any of the facts to your mind? 

A. No, that is a news story, Mr. Goodman. I haven’t any 
knowledge of what is in the news story. 

Q. I know, but did you read the story at the time? 

A. I did, yes. 

Q. Headed, “Managers make two requests for conference 
to end fight.” 

A. Any conference we have ever had with anybody, either 
in Oklahoma or anywheres else, we have always been sur- 
prised and tickled to death to get. 

Q. If any such request for a conference was made in 
Oklahoma City to the representative of the White Rats in 
Oklahoma City, you don’t know anything about it, do you? 

A. No. I would know though if it was made, I think. 

Q. And do you now deny that the managers in Oklahoma 
City in September, 1916, asked for a conference with the 
organizers or representatives of the White Rats then located 
out there? 

A. No, I would say I don’t know anything about it. I did 
not deny it. 

Q. Did you make any investigation at the time this article 
appeared in “Variety’’? 

A. No, it was being handled by Mr. Mountford and the 
deputy organizer who had charge of the situation there, and 
they were perfectly able to handle it. If there was am agree- 
ment not to go back unless all went back, I am very glad 
to know that the White Rats did not accept any such offer 
of preference. 

Q. That is, to give them a preference? 

A. Yes. Have to keep faith with people. 

Q. Did not your organization continue each week to pub- 
lish either one or two-page advertisements’ in “Variety” con- 
taining executive orders connected with this strike and 
statements by Mr. Mountford about the organization, its 
policies and so forth? 

A. I could not tell you without referring to “Variety,” 
Mr. Goodman. 

Q. Well, for example (showing paper to witness), Septem- 
ber 1, 1916; they did that week, did they? 

A. I think that is a repetition of the original strike order. 

Q. Yes, but I mean it was continued, not going into what 
the contents were particularly. And the following week, 
September 8th, there were also two pages of advertisements 
under the heading ‘‘White Rats News.” 

A. It was a.repetition of this original. 

Q. And a repetition of the original strike order? 

A. Yes.® 

Q. And also a list of acts which the White Rats Actors’ 
Union requested other actors or members of the association, 
rather, not to associate with or have anything to do with? 

A. Yes. 

Q. The list on this date, Mr. Fitzpatrick, amounted to 
—s acts, did it not? 

. Yes. 

Q. And the week of September 15th “Variety” contained 
two pages of party executive orders and partly statements 
signed by Mr. Mountford? 

A. Yes. That is entirely different. This was an Interna- 
tional order ordering White Rats not to come from one 
state into another to play with a Sunday night show in 
Waterbury. 

Q. This in one portion on page 15. 

A. Yes, the first one. 

Q. a the International order of the strike still continued? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Directing members of the association not to accept 
contracts or appear upon the stages of the Empress Theatre 
or = Broadway Theatre of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

A. Yes. 

> Was there a strike on at Tulsa, Oklahoma, at that 
time? 

A. It was the same manager, I believe, that had the two 
theatres. 

Q. On page 13 of “Variety” of September 15, 1916, is an 
advertisement bearing the name Vaudeville Managers’ Pro- 
seers Association at the end thereof. 

» 3, 
Q. Isn’t that the first advertisement or statement of any 
kind up to that time primted in “Variety” by the Vaudeville 
Managers’ Protective Association affecting the White Rats 
or giving notice of any kind that they would not employ 
betas Rats under the conditions mentioned in the advertise- 
ment 

A. I don’t know without looking over the— 

mm Well, I have all the “Varieties” here from September, 


A. I know whether it was published or not it was known. 

Mr. Goodman: I move to strike out. the answer, “it was 
known,” Mr. Examiner. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Was there any printed matter in “Variety” or any 
other publication prior to that date? 

A. Yes, I think I can find lots of them if I have time 
enough to look them over. 

Q. Well, I will give you all of the recess and all of the 
“Varieties” that are here to look them over to find them. 
On that point, the “‘Varieties” are all here from September, 
1915, to and beyond this date, and I will ask you to go 
through all of them or Mr. Mountford can do it nennwhite. 

Examiner Moore: Suspend that until Mr. Mountford can 
get it all together. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. I show you “‘The Player” of January 26, 1917, and ask 
ay ~ look at Respondent’s Exhibit 57. 

5 es. 

Q. Will you please explain to the Examiner what is meant 
by that advertisement which reads. “Serious. If any one 
goes to work against the strike order we advise them to 
corey a lily in his or her hand. There will be no other 

owers.”’ 

A. I don’t know what it means, unless it is a reprint 
of a line which was in a Broadway show at the time used 
by Mr. Jolson at the Winter Garden. 

Q. You notice, that advertisement is on the editorial pa 
right underneath the statement of the ownership of The 
4 a and the statement that Harry Mountford is the 
editor? 

A. Yes. Perhaps it was to identify them as pure and 
lily-like characters. 

Q. It was not for the purpose of threatening any of those 
perenes. who violated your strike order with physical violence, 
was z 


A. No. 

Q. You testified you had a conference with Mr. Pantage 
at the Knickerbocker Hotel? arti sp . 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. - you remember the date of that conference? 

» NO. 

Q. I mean nearly? 

A. I think it was testified in the latter part of November 
or the first part of December, 1916. 

Q. Of course it was subsequent to the adoption of the 
referendum on this resolution providing for offensive and 
Soeerve alliances with the other crafts in the theatricai 
rade? 

A. There was no provision that it shoul ’ 
that there should be such an alliance. 2 


Q. No, but the International Board was authorized? 

A. It was not. It ‘said, “Are you”—in the words of the 
resolution—"“Are you in favor of an offensive and defensive 
allianee with the other crafts in the theatre?” 

Q. Was that voted in favor? 

A. An expression of opinion, yes. 

Q. You testified on direct examination that Mr. Pantages 
objected to the White Rats’ Union Shop, and stated that, “If 
a scrub woman had trouble with me and she belonged to 
the Janitors’ Union and she walked out of my theatre—if I 
sign this union shop agreement with you al! the actors on 
my bill will walk out.” 

A. Yes. 


Q. And you said, “That is bosh, that is utterly untrue’’? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Now, isn’t it a fact that that is exactly what happened 
in Oklahoma City in the summer of 1916? 

A. No, it is not. 

Q. Haven’t you testified that the musicians first went on 
strike and that the other crafts were drawn in, including 
the White Rats? 

A. Yes. We had an agreement in Oklahoma City. We 
had no agreement with the Janitors’ Union, nor have we 
any international agreement with the stage hands, musicians 
or operators. That was a local situation, purely. 


Q. Mr. Pantages, or the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective 
Association, could not have prevented you from making any 
agreement you pleased with the Janitors’ Union, or any 
oiher Union, could theyT 

A. Yes, they could, by giving us a conference. Could 
have prevented the whole trouble. They were assured again 
and. again and again that we had no agreement with anybody 
in the organized labor movement nor that any one could 
force us into such an agreement. 

Q. Then why was there a referendum vote of the members 
of your association when you were elected for them to pass 
on this question? 

A. It was to get an expression. 

Q. Now, wait a minute. To pass on this resolution: “Are 
you in favor of offensive and defensive alliance wherever 
and whenever possible with the organized musicians, organ- 
ized stage hands, and all other organized bodies of the 

A. As an expression of opinion to guide the International 
Board in its actions. 

Q. Why did you want an expression of opinion if, after you 
got their opinion, it was never your intention to make any 
offensive or defensive alliance with these crafts? 

A. Because we must know what the opinion of our organiza- 
tion is. 

Q. Inasmuch as their opinion was in favor of it didn’t you 
have authority to make such offensive and defensive alliance? 

A. We might have, yes. Not on the strength of that reso- 
lution, though. It would have beon— 

Q. You have answered my question, you had the right. 

A. And I have the right to answer it and explain it. It 
was merely an expression of opinion. We wanted to find out 
how the actors in the organization felt about such a protective 
alliance, because it was a constant source of argument and 
discussion that if the White Rats were unionized they would 
be drawn into stage-hands’ fights and musicians’ fights, and 
that is an absolute untruth, and it was to get an exact 
expression of the opinion how the actors in the country felt 
about it that that resolution was submitted to a vote. 
was not to secure any power, or anything else. 

Q. When yeu submitted the annual report on June 25, or 
thereabout, 1917, to the White Rats Actors’ Union, did that 
agers Seem a true statement of the conditions? 

. Yes. 
2. ray report was signed by you and Mr. Mountford? 
. Yes. 

Q. I call your attention to the statement in this report: 
“It was quite evident that this organization would have to 
resort to force.” What I want to know is, what time were 
you referring to, when was it quite evident that the organiza- 
tion would have to resort to force? 

A. I don’t know. I will have to see the context of the 
report. I don’t keep that in my head. Mr. Goodman, there 
was only one copy and two carbons of that report printed. 
How have you got a copy of it? 

alas can search me. Here it is (showing paper to wit- 
ness). 

A. You mean, what does it mean? 

Q. What time, what period are you referring to when you 
say it was quite evident that the organization would have to 
resort to force? When did it become quite evident? 

A. It was evident after the publication that there would be 
no wie | ne played in any theatre after October 3lst. 

A. 1916, yes. 

Q. Are you quite certain about that being the time? 

A. As near as I can recall. There is a break there in the 
continuity of that report. 

Q. Yes, I am going to give you the balance of it now. Your 
report to your members continues with this statement— 

A. I think it all ought to be read, Mr. Goodman. 

Q. Now, just a moment, please. I am cross-examining you; 
you are not cross-examining me. 

No, but it is unfair to take one sentence of a report. 

Q. This is all going in. 

Immediately following that statement is this, and I will 
read it aii: “It was quite evident this organization would have 
to resort to force, and the problem faced the officials charged 
with conducting it of how with their limited capital ey 
would compete with the unlimited capital accumulated by 
graft and extortion by their opponents.” Now, in October 
or September, or in the summer of 1916, what was the limited 
capital to which you referred? 

° oo limited capital to which we referred? 

. Yes. 

A. The fact that in proportion to the amount of money in 
the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective Association and the 
money we had at our disposal and our obligations was little 
or nothing to face a big fight. ~ 

Q. How much money did you have at that timé in the 
treasury? 

A. I don’t know. I knew at that time. I don’t know now. 
I knew every week how much money we had. 

Q. Have you any means at hand of informing this Commis- 
sion how much money the White Rats Actors’ Union had in 
the summer of 19167 


A. No. 
- Q. Would you say that it was more than a few thousand 
dollars? 


A. I wouldn’t say anything about it. I don’t know. 


Q. Perhaps this will refresh your recollection: The report 
continues, “Therefore, the only possible way of making the 
few thousand of White Rats’ funds do the work of hundreds 
of thousands was to tire the managers out in spending money 
before the actual blow was struck.”’ Does that refresh your 
recollection as to the moneys the White Rats had? 

A. No. I knew always that there never was very much. 

Q. When you made this report, however, that statement to 
your members was true, was it not? 

A. Yes. 

Q. At another part of this report you say, “Hundreds of 
acts were sent ail over the country and kept in readiness, and 
sO great was the expense and so severe the strain that long 
before February Sth, when the strike was declared, Mr. Mur- 
dock wrote te Mr. Albee, which letter we have in our pos- 
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session, and said, ‘“‘This must never happen again.” I ask 
you if that statement is true or was true at the time. 

A. I don't know whether that statement was in the original 
report or 


not 





Q. Have you that letter now in your possession, Mr. Albee 
to Mr Murdock? 

2 i I don’t know whether that statement was in the 
original report or not I could tell by referring to the original 
report. 

Q. Will you please produce the original report? 

A. I haven’t got the original report I don’t keep the 
document if the organization in my possession. 

Q. Who does keep the documents 

A. Mr. Mountford, I believ« 

Q. Will you ask Mr. Mountford to produce the original 
report 

A. Yes 


Q. Will you do so, now? 

The Witness: Yes, will you produce it, Mr. Mountford? 

Mr. Mountford: At the request of the Government, yes. 

Mr. Goodman: I ask the Examiner to call upon Mr. Mount- 
ford to produce the original report submitted by these men 
to the White Rats Actors’ Union on June 26th, 1917, of 
which I say this is an absolute and correct copy. 

Mr. Walsh: I would like to ask counsel how he knows that 


is a true and correct copy? ' : cori. 

Mr. Goodman. Because, Mr. Fitzpatrick testified yesterday 
after glancing through it that it was. 

The Witness: No, I don’t think I did 

Mr. Goodman: I ked you if it was a copy and you said 
it was 

The Witness: I did not say an absolutely correct copy. 


Examiner Moore: Of course, it would be impossible to tell 
without comparing them word by word. 

Mr. Goodman: If we are trying to get at the truth of what 
these gentlemen say, why not have the original report? 

Mr. Kelly: Let us assume that this is a correct copy until 
it is impeached, and if there is any attempt to impeach it, let 
us then produce the original copy. 

Examiner Moore: Yes. 

By Mr. Goodman: 

Q. Whether this is in the report or not, will you state 
whetker vou have in your possession or know where the letter 
Mr. Murdock wrote to Mr. Albee is? 

A. I do not. 

Q. Did you ever have it? 

A. I read it, yes. 

Q. What is there incorrect about the statement which I 
have just read to you? The sending of these acts was due 
to these fake telegrams and fake information that you testified 
on direct examination you gave some detective employed by 
the respondents? . 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And your reference to the Boston Tea Party was one of 
the cases where the respondent was put to severe strain of 
sending acts to protect a strike that was never called? 

A. Or intended to be called. 

Q. Or intended to be called? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You further say in this report, ‘‘We have in gur pos- 
session now, their private code, the telegrams and letters 


between Mr. Murdock, Mr. Albee, Mr. Casey and Mr. Humph- 
rey. We have records of their telephone conversations in 
spite of the fact that they placed two private wires in the 
United Booking Offices during the strike.” ‘We were per- 
fectly well aware all through as to the identity of the persons 
in their pay.” When you made that statement to the mem- 
bers of the association, you told the truth, didn’t you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where are those letters and telegrams and that private 
code, now? 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. Are they in the possession of Mr. Mountford? 

A. You will have to ask Mr. Mountford, 

&. When did you iast see them? 

A. Oh, I could not téll you. I saw them before I went to 
Europe. 
Q. Do you know how you— 
A. I have seen them since, I think. 
Q. In whose possession? 
A. I think in Mr. Mountford’s. 
Q. How did you get records of telephone conversations? 
A. I don’t think I ever had any records of conversations. 
Q. Were the wires of the United Booking Offices tapped? 
A. No. I think the information came from the detectives. 
am not sure. 


Q. What detective? 
grams?a 


os 


This man to whom you gave fake tele- 


A. The Sherlock Holmes, yes. 
Q. And notiwitbsianding your knowiedge ai the time and 
your belief that this detective was a fool— 


A. Oh, he was not a fool. 
Q. Oh, he was not? 
A. No; he was a knave, 

. And notwithstanding that you reported and accepted the 
private wires and the telephone conversations which he gave 
you as correct? 

A. I didn’t say any such thing. 


Q. Didn’t you want your members to believe and under- 
stand by this excerpt which I have just read that you had 
correct records of telephone conversations? 

A. No, telegraph communications. 

Q. From whom did you get the telegrams? 

A. I cannot tell you. I don’t recall now. I think it was 
a employe of the detective, a man named Johnson, I 
think. 

Q. You say, “The result was that the Vaudeville Managers’ 
Protective Association did exactly as we wished them to do.” 

A. Yes. Spent money foolishly. 

Q. Because you wanted them to do it? 

A. Wanted to force the financial strain on the small time 
managers to be so that they would force the bosses to hold a 
conference. 

Q. Then you say in your report, ‘‘While every one éxpected 
the strike order in Chicago of February 5dth, the first blow 
was struck in Boston with gratifying success.’””’ That was 
after this so-called Boston Tea Party failure. 

A. Oh, a month after, yes. 

Q. “The next blow was delivered in East St. Louis,’’ con- 
tinues the report, “After the Marcus Loew and five houses 
in Chicago was hit and the Grand in Si. Louis, and thus 








the strike was fully on with at least 60 theatres affected.” 
Is that correct? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Do you recali the number of actors who were members 
of the White Rats and arrested as a result of picketing and 


creating disturbances in these theatres? g 
A. No, I do not. There was no disturbance of any kind 
where I was, except that committed by managers’ agents. 
Q. Isn’t it a fact that over a hundred of your members 


were arrested at different times in connection with this strike? 
A. I don’t know. 
Q. Do you know Arthur Jennings? 


" A. No. 

Q. Do you recall whether he was arrested and arraigned 
before Magistrate Murphy on March 16, 1917? 

A. I know nothing about the New York strike, at all, I 


was not here. 
Q. And was found guilty? ‘ ' 
Mr. Walsh. Now, wait a minute, Mr. Goodman. You can’t 
prove it that way. , 
By Mr. Goodman: 
Q. Do you know Herbert Jelly? : 
A. I do know him, yes. 
Q. Is he a member of the White Rats Actors’ Union? 
A. I could not tell you. 
Q. Was he in March, 


1917? 


A. Yes, and a very good one. 

Q. Was he a striker during that period? 

A. I don’t recall. 

Q. Do you recall whether he was arrested on or about 
March 16, 1917? 

A. I’do not. 

Q. For creating a disturbance at one of Marcus Loew’s 
theatres in New York? 

A. No. 

Q. And found guilty. Do you know Hazel Hall? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Was she a White Rat or a member of the Associated 
Actresses of America in March, 1917? 


A. I could not tell you. 


Q. You don’t know whether she was 
found guilty, do you? 

A. No, I don’t. I presume I have heard of all those cases, 
but I have no knowledge of them. 

Q. Weren’t there more than 60 theatres affected by this 
strike? 

A. I could not tell you without counting 
whole Loew Circuit was affected; the 
presume thAt means more than 60. 


arrested or not and 


them up. The 
whole Poli Circuit. I 





The verbatim report of the investiga- 
tion will be continued in next week’s 


issue of VARIETY. / 
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Harrison Carrie 


Cullen Frank 
Cummins & Seeham 
Cummin Will 


A 
Allen Shirley 
Allan Florence 
Anderson A 


B 


Herman Al 
Horton Dolly 
D Hoover Mary 
Davids & Reilly 
Dana Marion Hynes Agnes 
Darcey Joe K 
Davies Mary 
Dean Laura 
DeHaven A M 
Die Date Frank 
Dayle Alarin 


Baniberg A J 
Barnett Jack 
Bauler Del 
Ahlberg Harry 
Bell Arthur 
Belmont Avery 
Bennett Berkley 


Kemoli Erna 


Gilbert & King 
Ginsberg Irving 
Girard Harry 


Godard Lucille 


Grennell Harry 


Howard & Fields 


Keane & White 
Kelley Mable 


Kennedy Tom 





Kitner R W 
Klages Raymond 
Knight Bill 


L 
Lambert Eddie 
LaFleur Flore 
Leonard Frank 
Lewis Cleo 
j Lewis Alice 
Light Doris 
Lloyd Alice 
London M 
Lorden Stanley 
Lovett Eddie 
Lynch Eva 


CHORUS. Espressive. 


-——- youmake me 


M I used 
Mahoney Willie 
Mainard Edith 
Mercedes 
Merrifield Don 
Merrill Bessie F 
Miller Elizabeth 
Mills Lilian 
Monarch Comedy 4 
Moran Billy 
Moran B L 





pret 





Benway Happy Duffy & Inglis 


Berg John Dutton Charley 
Blett Billie 

Bliss James A B 
Boehn Olga Eviston J 


Bolger Helen 
F 

Cc Fay Elfle 
Fellows Effie 
Ferranto Mischa 
Finley Bob 
Fitzgerald Robt 
Ford Dolly 
Fossa C 
Freeman J 


Chassler Mr. 
Claire Marion 
Claire C B 
Clemons Cameron 
Clifford Raymond 
Clifford Walter S$ 
Clucas Carroll C 
Constantine Harry G 
Courtney Hazel Gates Frank 


SCENERY 


OF ALL KINDS—FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


American Velvet Scenic Studio 
407 Gaiety Theatre Bldg. New York 
Phone: Bryant 8493 
E. A. PRICE, Manager 











WANTED 


Real Hawaiians 
for “MY HONOLULU GIRL” 


For Eastern and Western Companies 
Address NORMAN FRIEDENWALD 
1516 Tribune Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 











The Sheriff of Hicksville 


WD! 222 cicemnmenapee, SWOCt Mel-o - 


OOF ecrnang crap eeentcemnn coven 


to spend 


~—— You bong ‘me, back... 





haunt . ing mel . 
Professional Copies, Orchestrations. Send Late Programme. 
Address Mgr. Professional Dept., E. FORTUNATO, 


SWEET MELODY 


A HAUNTING TUNE THAT STICKS, 


WONDERFUL HARMONY, 


OY <n nernernmncnsarn eee Youmake me glad... 2. 


You ............... bring back the hours... . 


-love - lands GUGM, scent diate opittain ahi aes 


a: FT 


@ 666, Oreame that 
aA 


Please dont taunt me, Please dort taunt me 





oO. dy 


9 South Sth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








ART FURNITURE 





AT VERY LOW PRICE 


OR a quarter of a century we have 

been recognized primarily for the 

great beauty of our furniture de- 
signs—and for the very low prices we 
offer, because of our location out of the 
high rent zone. We cater especially to 
members of the profession. 


Liberty Loan Bonds Accepted at Fall 
Face Value 








A 
$325 VALU 


Fea APARTMENT 
Consisting of all Period Furniture.. 


A 5-ROOM APARTMENT 
$700 VALUE 
Incomparably Rich Period Furniture 


$245 $585 








A 4-ROOM APARTMENT A 6-ROOM APARTMENT 
$500 VALUE $375 $1,000 VALUE 750 
Period Furniture of Rare Beauty... Elaborate Designs In Perlod Furniture 5 
OUR LIBERAL TERMS : re 
Val D it Week Write for New 80-Page Catalog 
$100" 10-00 2°00 15% and 8-Page Special Sale Circular 
IF YOU ARE SHORT F H th 18.88 54 Oo Terms apply also to New York 
? O APPINESS SEE $300 328-8 3300 ——— State, New Jersey and Connecticut 
$400 $40.00 $4.00 Easily reached from West Side b 
Di asily re es y 
CHARLES ALTHOFF sea? "Seen te to — 86th or 59th Street Crosstown Cars 























HOLZWASSER & CO. 


1423 THIRD AVENUE 
NEAR 80TH STREET 








t 








% 

















VARIETY 31 


GEORGE Ff. RUBIN 


Invites Discerning Artists To Get Acquainted 
With Him and His Material 


Always Prepared to Deliver 
EXCLUSIVE SONGS ONLY 


(Music and Lyrics) 





Management 


ERNIE YOUNG 


(Of Chicago) 


Masonic Temple 
Chicago 





Moretti Helen P Reiley Joe F Smiletta Sisters 
Marvis & Young Payton Billie Ringling John Smith Stie 
Morrisey William Pingree Earl M Robertson Franklyn H Snead John A ' 
Moyer Sisters Plante Robert J Roberts Richard Soper Grace 
Murdock Jappy Pollock Jean Roche Virginia Speer Fred 
Murray Crystal Porter Evelyn Rogers Dorothy Stanton Walter Jr 
Murff Iska Powers Wm W Rath Kathryn Stern Jack « 
Presberg Jack Rother Florence Stevens Betty 

N Ryan Mary Stevens Irene 
Nazarro Nat Q Stephen Murray 
Nelson & Barry Bros Qintrell F C Ss Stephen Norman 
Nicholas F W Soggart Hal Steuben J 
Noble Hermaan R Sam — Tack Storey Kenneth 
Noon Raisle Remoli Erna Savo Jas 
Seeate Nada Renard Charlotte Shallman Sidney Six Men for 
North Bobby Renard C Sheldon Rose Tenny Harry 
Norvelle Lou Reddy Jack Shimizu Yoshi Terry Arthur 

Richmond Babe Shubert H W Thomas Hildo on on n an nce 

18) Riley Francis Sidwell Alfred Troupe Yuma Japanese 9 9 

Owen Hilda Riley Agnes & Joe Singing School Turse Edward 


Twelve weeks guaranteed, transportation paid 


wanted for first-class productions in New York and . 
on road. Chorus girls, $30.00 and up per week. Prin- 

cipals, no limit. Unless you are pretty and expe- 

rienced,. Girls, do not apply. 


, x WARD & ROBI CO. INC. 
and Principals Producers and Artists’ Representatives Room 414 Putnam Building, New York City 


SUITE 301, PUTNAM BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 


















PAT CASEY 


Presents 


AT B. F. KEITH’S PALACE, NEW YORK 
THIS WEEK (June 30), the late Lieut. JIM EUROPE’S PROTEGES 


Lieut. Noble Sissle aw Eubie” Blake 


THE DIXIO DUO 
NEXT WEEK (July 7), MARYLAND THEATRE, Baltimore 
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Hayes Brent Mr 
Holman Contortionist 
Hallemen Mrs Rg 
Howard Martia 


Valerie Sisters 

Van Aken Alexander 

Verce & Verci 

Villani Anna Hallo Eunice 

Vincent Ella James Jimme 
Ww Kelly Mrs Eddie 

Kennedy Ethel 


cally gr Kinkaid Billy 
Westcott Ida Wynn Lamert L 
White Jackie Lacoste Harold 
Whitehead Ralph Lynch Trio 
Whitfield Anna Lewis Henry 
Wilmot Dolly Laretto 

Wilson Dolly Lubin Lew 
Wilson Al Lloyd Leslie M 
Wilson Frankie Lilly Margaurete 


Langford Howard 


Morris Mrs W 
Malvern Jake 
Moore Grace 
Mayne & Mayne 

Y Martelle Angie 
Young Beatrice Major Garrick 
Young Mary Morris Dorothy 
Montgomerys Musical 
Mario Miss Rita 


Wilson Beatrice 
Wolf Lucille 

Wilson & Wise 
Woodward A P 


Chicago Office 


Anderson Lucille Mathews Mrs Jane 
Arens The Newman Beatrice C 
Adams Don Norman Bisie 
Bimbos Chas Nioble 

Bernard Mike Owen Jack 


Blaney Irene 
Brazee Mr.-Mrs. 
Barry Lydia 
Bennett Chas 
Bert 2 Violets 
Bean J W 
Belding S Miss 
Brown Florence 
Burnham Alice 


Clifton & Dale 
Cornalla Ernest 
Croft Kenneth 
Clark M EB 
Clayton Vada 


Patts Aerial 
Parrish Frank 
Plunkett Nina 


Riely May 
Rayfield Florence 
Russell Flo 
Rifle Rosie 


Stanley Frank 
Sullivan Alice 
Stroud Trio 
Smith CA 
Summers Cecil 
Stewart Beulah 


Volpert George 
Voltaire Mrs Harry 
Vert Hazel 

Valyda Roas 

Velde Maria 
Winters Blanche 
Wheeler Lucile 
Willis Louise 


Jack 


Damerel Geo J 
Downing Sam 
Downing Harry 
Dahlberg May 
Downey Maurice Mrs 
Donita Miss 
DeCourney Nettie 


Earl Zella Zeleya 

Eary & Eary eee ~~ 
Faber Earl Office 
Fox D E Ashley A 


Furman Phillip 
First Barney 
Francis Milton 


Gibson Hardy 


ATLANTIC CITY. 


By CHARLES SCHEUER. 

The Shubert ‘‘Gaieties,’’ which opened here 
June 17, with an uneven performance closed 
21st with a bigger and better performance that 
included Clayton and White, Ed Wynne and a 
specialty shimmy danter. The production was 
in rehearsal during the entire week and was 
greatly speeded up during its stay. Among 
the reactionary effects if its short stay was 
the exception taken by the Shubert organiza- 
tion to statements made on the first night 
performance by Will C. Casseboom, Jr., critic 
for the Atlantic City Press. Casseboom, who 
retracted his faulty statements, also left the 
employ of the Daily Press, owing to the atti- 
tude of that paper, and has become associated 
with the Gazette-Review in giving Atlantic 
City theatre a more complete first-night sur- 
vey. 


Mme. Olgo Petrova, who filled Keith’s Thea- 
tre recently during the week of the American 
Medical Convention, will return to that theatre 
week July 7, following a twe weeks’ rest and 
work in other fields. She has been the big- 
gest drawing card in Atlantic City for the 
past season of vaudeville. 


Adams Trio 
Karloff Boris 
Nodworth Ned 
Valli Arthur 











Belasco’s production of the “Gold Diggers,” 
at the Apollo last week to capacity business at 
every performance, has excited prognostica- 
tions as to its future here. One famous critic 
and journalist has offered a wager that the 
new play will “play capacity for one year.” 
and the opinion is apparently justified. 





USTRALIA. 
By ERIC GORRICK. 
Sydney, June 4. 
Amy Rochelle is singing on the Fuller Cir- 
cuit. 





Syd, James and Coy leave this month for a 
tour of the Far East. 





THEATRICAL OUTFITTER 
1578 Broadway New York City 


wmeDR. A. M. WEI 


Official Dentist te the N. V. A. 
Work 










Specializing in Expert 
for the Profession 


1482 Broadway, New York 


FITZGERALD BLDG. 


GET ON TO 


THIS ONE!! 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW IN JAZZ 


“MARKEE JAZZ” 


(OR TROMBONE 


SNEEZE) 


INSTRUMENTAL BY PAUL VAN LOAN 


“TWILIGHT DREAMS”’ 


(DUEL AND SOLO) 
LOVE BALLAD BY MARQUIS ELLIS 


MARQUIS ELLIS, Publisher 


614 MAJESTIC BLDG., LOS ANGELES 


“The Officer’s Mess,’”’ a new musical comedy, 
is te be produced shortly by the Tivoli. 





“Oh How I Hate to Get Up in the Morning,” 
sung by Toby Claude, is a big hit in this 
year’s pantomime. 





Emelie Polini is to begin a farewell tour of 
Australia in Melbourne, opening in her former 
success, “‘De Luxe Annie.” 





“The Caillaux Case’ is showing this week at 
the Piccadilly. 





Fred Walton, presenting ‘““The Toy Soldier,” 
is still a very big hit in “Goody Two Shoes.” 





Max Martin, the dancer, died, a victim of the 
‘flu. 





Clark and Wallace have left the Al Bruce 
Revue Co. and are doing a two-act on the 
Fuller Circuit. 





Minnie Love will leave here in September 
for England to take up vaudeville engage- 
ments. 





Muriel Window has scored a personal hit at 
King’s Theatre. She is with the Harry 
Lauder Co. 





E. W. Morrison, from whom Sylvia Bremer 
obtained a divorce, is an American producer 
imported by J. C. Williamson. His first big 
success was gained when he produced ‘Within 
the Law,’’ with Muriel Starr in the lead. 





“Chu Chin Chow” has been secured for pro- 
duction here by Tivoli Theatres. 





The Harry Lauder Co. includes Muriel Win- 
dow, Eddy Montrose, Heather Belle, The 
Creightons, Kennedy and McBride, Colin Crane 
and Sybil Warren. 





Jack Cannot, leading comedian for William- 
son, has left the firm and opened a studio for 
the teacking of yocal and dramatic art. 





Muriel Starr and Louis Kimball are leav- 
ing shortly for America. At present they are 
co-starring in “The Silent Witness” at the 
Royal, Melbourne. 





Taylor Darbyshire, general manager for J. 
C. Williamson, has resigned. Mr. Darbyshire 
is going to London for the Australian Assoc. 
Press. He is succeeded by a member of the 
firm, C. B. Westmacott. 

On account of the New Zealand authorities 
prohibiting passengers from Australia landing 
in any part of New Zealand owing to the flu, 


FREE! 


FREE! 





J. C. Williamson’s 
has disbanded. 


revue, “Hello Everybody,” 


CURRENT ATTRACTIONS. 
Sydney. 
HER MAJESTY’S.—‘‘Goody Two Shoes.” 
; CRITERION.—‘“Nothing But the Truth,” big 
rit. 
ROYAL.—“‘The Squaw Man.” 
TIVOLI.—“The Better ’Ole,”’ big. 
PALACE.—‘‘Jack and Jill.” 
FULLER’S.—Silvester, The Astras, Clark 
and Wallace, Royal Nine, Nat Phillips’ Revue. 
HOYT’S.—Pictures. 
CRYSTAL PALACE.—Pictures. 
GRAND.—“The Better ’Ole” (picture). 
Melbourne. 
HER MAJESTY’S.—“Going Up,” big. 
ROYAL.—“The Silent Witness.”’ 
TIVOLI.—"The Silent Witness.” 
TIVOLI.—"‘My Lady Frayle.” 
“Officer’s Mess.”’ 
KING’S.—Harry Lauder Co., big. 
BIJOU.—Vaudeville and revue. 
PLAYHOUSE.—Vaudeville. 
PARAMOUNT.—Pictures. 
MELBA.—Pictures. 


June 7, 





BOSTON. 


By LEN LIBBEY. 


ORPHEUM.—Vaudeville. 

BIJOU.—Pictures. 

BOSTON.—Vaudeviile with feature film. 

BOWDOIN.—Pop vaudeville. 

SCOLLAY OLYMPIA.—Vaudeville, Stone and 
Delhanty, Selma Bratz & Co., Strand Trio, 
sae and Chadwick. “The Down Maker,” 

m. 

GORDON’S OLYMPIA.—Vaudeville, Dugal 
and Fletcher, Bunce and Walker, Britt Wood, 
fh aa Girlie and Seals. ‘‘Putting One Over,” 

m. 

GORDON’S CAMBRIDGE. — Pictures 
vaudeville. 

ST. JAMES.—Pictures and vaudeville. 

GLOBE, FENWAY, LANCASTER, STRAND, 
BEACON, MODERN, EXETER STREET, 
COLUMBIA, CODMAN SQUARE.—Pictures. 

PARK.—Pictures and songs. 

SHUBERT.—Fourth week of “Open Your 
Eyes,” film; advertised widely and going over 
big. Six shows a day. 

MAJESTIC.—Another week of film, “The 
Unpardonable Sin.” 

COLONIAL.—Program switched this week, 
where Griffith is presenting his repertoire. 
“Fall of Babylon” is being used, following a 
run of “Broken Blossoms.”’ 

PLYMOUTH.—For the second week using 
“The Firefly.” Musical stock company big hit. 

TREMONT.—Another week of “Daddy Long 
Legs,” another one of the films playing to 
big business now. 

COPLEY.—The second week of “Two Pairs,” 
the new show which the Henry Jewett Players 
are using as a part of their repertoire for the 
summer. 

TREMONT TEMPLE.—Second week of “The 
Life of Theodore Roosevelt.” 


FREE! 


and 


AN IMMEDIATE IRRESISTIBLE HIT 
Words and music by DAN J. SULLIVAN 


“YOGILAND” 


A fox trot with fetching words and fascinating melody. It will 
carry you, by the magic of words, to the country of elephants, ivory 
and magicians. But it’s the tune that takes you captive—the danc- 
ing, entrancing melody that fizzes and sparkles like champagne in 


a thirsty land. 


A free copy with orchestration to public singers on request. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


Address Department Z 





CASINO.—“The Globe Trotters.” 
HOWARD.—Burlesque and films, with vaude- 


ville. 

PARAGON PARK.—Onietta Trio heading 
cabaret. 

NORUMBEGA PARK.—“Charley’s Aunt” by 
the Liberty Players. 


DENVER. 


By B. C. DAY. 


AMERICA (A. G. Talbot, mgr.)—Constance 
Talmadge in “Happiness a la Mode,” film. 

PRINCESS (Homer S&S. Ellison, mgr.)— 
Robert Warwick in ‘‘Secret Service,” Para- 
mount-Artcraft special film, and Fatty Ar- 


buckle in “Desert Hero.” 

RIALTO (Homer S. Ellison, mgr.)—Mar- 
guerite Clark in “Girls,” and “Hearts and 
Flowers,” a Sennett Comedy. 

BROADWAY (Wm. B. Hene, mgr.)—John 


Charles Thomas and company in ‘“Maytime.” 
DENHAM (Ben 8S. Ketcham, mgr.)—Wilkes 
Stock players in “Baby Mine.” 
EMPRESS (Louis Devan).—-Pantages 
deville. 
TABOR GRAND.—‘“Shepherd of the Hills.” 
States Right moving picture. 


Vau- 


De Wolf Hopper and the entire “Better 
‘Ole’ company, at the Broadway last week, 
spent Thursday efternoon at the Government 
Recuperation Hospital, near Denver, enter- 
taining the disabled overseas soldiers who are 
inmates of the institution. 





The enterprise of Ben 8S. Ketcham, manager 
of the Denham, was made manifest last week 
when through the columns of a local daily 
he conducted a “Baby Picture Guessing Con- 
test’ that took the whole city by the ears. 





With the presentation of ‘“‘Maytime”’ this 
week the season of the Broadway will come 
to an end. The house will be dark until 
August 25, when the ‘“‘Merry Month of May” 
opens, 





George Herrmance, recently discharged from 
the army (91st Division) has resumed his 
affiliation with theatricals as scenic artist for 
the Denham Theatre. He formerly held a 
similar position with the Wilkes, Salt Lake. 





Dr. C. T. Horseoil Spencer, the private sec- 
retary for Peter McCourt, owner of 
Broadway, is going to spend his vacation on 
a ranch at Del Norte Colo. 





Official announcement was made this week 
that the Denham will close its regular season 
July 27. It will reopen after five weeks or on 
August 30. No word of any contemplated 
changes in the personnel of the Wilkes Stock 
players has been given out. 





The Peerless, Holyoke, Colo., is the latest 
addition to the state’s list of picture houses. 





Ed. Buick, principal of the junior high school, 
has purchased a half interest in the Strand, 
Durango, and with his partner, L. A. Moran, 
has inaugurated a series of improvements. 





The Morris Stock presented “The Guilty 
Mother” at Akron, Colo., last week with spe- 
cial vaudeville turns between the acts. 





Theatrical Press Agents, Please Take Notice. 
There is a weekly newspaper at Alamosa 
which boasts that it announced “Exclusively” 
the coming of the moving picture “Mickey” 
to the Isis Theatre. 





Verne Layton of the Wilkes Players has left 
the pee and gone to the Northwest for 
a rest. 





Frank Duffy, special representative for 
Pathe, is in Denver on his way to New York. 
He is making. a tour of inspection of Pathe 
Exchanges throughout the country. 





Kenneth BEB. Richards, former treasurer of 
the Orpheum, has returned from the Pacific 
coast where he spent several weeks resting 
up after service in the army. He will 
his place in the Orpheum box office when the 
new season opens. 





John S. Barrows, former dramatic editor of 
the Denver Times, has forsaken the critics 








$2 the tube—by Mail 
INSTITUT DE BEAUTE 
535 FIFTH AVE. “v" NEW YORK 


























VARIETY . 3 
‘|| GEORGE M. COHAN 
| { RECEIVED ql 


‘| | $25,000 - “OVER THERE” 





We Refused 


1/340, 00 ** 
| IN CASH 


For 











99 





The only song written this year 
bs that will follow “Poor Butterfly” 
or “Smiles.” 

. 


{ If you are in town, call at our 
professional studios. 


{ If out of town, go into any 
music store and hear the 


Q. R. S. SONG ROLL No. 750 


"TELL 





(BALLAD 
FOX-TROT) 
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QUT Le MMMM 


Lyrics by J. WILL CALLAHAN 

































; M E; , 9 WRITER OF “SMILES” 
4 | _ Music by MAX KORTLANDER 
i orgy — 19 
Published by LEE S. ROBERTS, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, tl 
SOLE SELLING AGENTS | " 
4 PUBLISHER “Nn | 
© RICHMOND kesrsiaint { 
JACK ROBBINS, General Manager | 
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BEST PLACES TO STOP AND DINE AT 





LEONARD HICKS sw HOTEL GRANT 


Madison and Dearborn Streets 


“The Keystone of Hotel Hospitality” 
Offers Special Weekly Rates to the Profession 








CHICAGO 








lines, “L’”’ road and subway. 


to theatrical folks. 
and cleanliness. 


SYSTEM. THESE APARTMENTS 


YANDIS COURT 


241-247 West 43rd St. Phone: Bryant 7912 


One, three and four-room apartments, with kit- 
chenettes, private bath and telephones. The privacy 
these apartments are noted for Is one of its attrac- 


tlons. 
$12.00 Up Weskly 


IRVINGTON HALL 


900 Housekeeping Apartments 


(of the better class, within reach of economical folks) 


Under the direct supervision of the owners. 
off Broadway, close to all booking offices, principal theatres, department stores, traction 


We are the largest maintainers of housekeeping furnished apartments specializing 
We are on the gtound daily. 


ALL BUILDINGS EQUIPPED WITH STEAM HEAT AND ELECTRIC LIGHTS 


HILDONA COURT 


341 to 347 West 45th St. 
A BUILDING DE LUXE 
JUST COMPLETED; ELEVATOR APARTMENTS ARRANGED IN SUITES OF ONE, TWO AND THREE 
ROOMS, WITH TILED BATH AND SHOWER, TILED KITCHENS, KITCHENETTES AND VACUUM 
EMBODY EVERY LUXURY KNOWN TO MODERN SCIENCE, 
$55 Up Monthiy; $16.66 Up Weekiy 








355 to 359 West Sist St. Phone: Columbus 7152 : * 

An clovatorfreprot_bullding of the newt type, |] S25 and 890, West 4rd St. Phone: Bryant 4ags.sith 
having every device and convenience. Apartments degree of modernness that excels anythin In this 
are beautifully arranged, and consist of 2, 3 and 4 type of bullding. These apartments wil : 
> ng kitchens and kitchenettes, tiled bath modate four or more adults. accom 

: $17.00 Up Weekly $9.50 Up Weekly 
Address all communications to M. Claman e 


Principal Office—Yandis Court, 241 West 43rd Street, 
Apartments can be seen evenings. 


Located in the heart of the city, just 


This alone insures prompt service 


Phone: Bryant 6255 


COURT 


312, 314 and 316 West 48th St. Phone: Broent 8560 


An up-to-the-minute, new, fireproof bullding, 
arranged In apartments of three and four rooms with 
kitchens and private bath. ‘Phone In each apart- 


ment. 
$17.00 Up Weekly 


THE DUPLEX 


HENRI 


New York 
Office in each building. 











Tel. B Bryaat 554-555-7833 


Catering Exclusively to the Profession 


Private Bath and ’Phone 
in Each Apartment 


The Edmonds Furnished Apartments 


MRS. GEORGE DANIEL, Proprietress 

776-78-80 EIGHTH AVENUE 

Between 47th and 48th Streets 
NEW YORK 


One Block te Times Square 


Special Summer Rates from June to September 


Office 
778 EIGHTH AVENUE _| 








Phone: Bryant 1944 


Private Bath, 3-4 Rooms. 


THE BERTHA 


Complete for Housekeeping—Clean and Airy 
323 West 43rd Street, 


Catering to the comfort and convenience of the profession. 
Steam Heat and Electric Light - - - - $9.50 Up 


Geo, P. Schneider, Prop. 


FURNISHED 
APARTMENTS 


NEW YORK CITY 








dapat | : hy 5373-5374 


Private Baths 


3 and 4 Reoms, from $3.50 per Week ER Privileges 


MARION HOTEL 


156 West 35th Street, off Broadway, New York City 


REILLY, Proprietress 


Newly Renovated 











interest you. 


ATTENTION 


of prices, 


ARTISTS 


JOHN MILBERG CO., 14 West 101st St. 





If you want a home for housekeeping with hotel service combined, this will 

Our buildings are fireproof and modern in every respect. 
Fifty feet from Central Park West. Near Eighth Ave. surface cars, Sixth 
and Ninth Ave. ‘‘L’’ 
Telephone in every apartment. Some rooms with 
including gas, 


Single Rooms, $3.50 U 
2-Room Suites facing front, $9.00 Up 


stations. Fifteen minutes’ ride from booking office. 
running water. Schedule 
maid service and use of ee 


Double Rooms, $4.50 U 
5-Room Apartments, $15.00 Up 
MACK B. ZIMET, Manager 
Tel. Riverside 5026-6140 


7 . 





HOTEL CLARENDON 


North Clark and Ontario Streets, CHICAGO 
Five Minutes from the Loop—Modern Conveniences 
Weekly Rates, $4 to $10 
NOTE.—When writing for reservation, please mention 
VARIETY, or cut this ad. out and keep it until you 
arrive in Chicago—it will pay for the transfer of your 

baggage from depot to hotel. 
Phone: Superior 9070 








Telephone: Chelsea 7735 LOUIS ZILTSCH, Prop 


THE FLORIDA > 


ELEGANT FURNISHED ROOMS 
With Baths, Steam Heat, Electric Light, and 
All Improvements 
By the Day, Week or Menth 


404-6 WEST 23RD STREET 
Near Ninth Avenue NEW YORK 











field to edit a weekly magazine for the Rocky 


Mountain Division of the American Red 
Cross. 
By ARTHUR SCHALEK. 

ORPHEUM.—Orpheum players in ‘Hobson's 
Choice’; next week ‘‘Mary’s Ankle.” 

LOEW’S.—Vaudeville. 

IMPERIAL.—Film for first half, Charles 
Ray in ‘‘The Busher’’; last half, Fairbanks 
in “The Knickerbocker Buckaroo.” 

GRAND.—First half, Louise Huff in “The 


and Theda Bara in 


Little Intruder’ feature; second half, Bryant 
Washburn in ‘Putting It Over.” 


HOLMAN.—Jess Willard and “Elmo the 
Mighty.”’ 
STRAND.—Bert Lytell in “The Lion’s Den,” 


‘The 
TIVOLI.—‘‘Mickey”’ 
REGENT.—Features Mary Miles Minter in 

“A Bachelor’s Wife’; Wm. Farnum in “The 


Siren’s Song.” 


Jungle Trial.’’ 

ALLEN.—Features Shirley Mason in ‘‘The 
Final Close Up’; Enid Eennett in “The 
Haunted Bedroom”; Marguerite Clark in 
“Come Out of the Kitchen.” 


in Sept. 


HIS MAJESTY’S opens first week 


\._ DINE AROUND THE ICE 7 





“Blossom 









&¢ 66tP St, 1 
PRESENTS 
Twice Nightly, 7:30 and 11:30 P. M. 


Only Ice Skating Show in New York 
“On the Roof” in the 


GOLDEN GLADES 


“The Ceclest Spot in Town” 


Festival” 


mo=- ZO 








May-November Farm, Hartsdale, N. Y. 
ROAD DIRECTIONS — Up 


\ mozPo 


Westchester County’s 
Concourse to Woodlawn; 


Leading Motor Resort. 
then via Central Avenue. 


‘- 
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SMARTEST OF 


Merrick Road, Lynbrook, L. I. 
Open All Year 


motor kesonts PELHAM HEATH INN 


Pelham Parkway, at Eastchester Avenue; and 


BLOSSOM HEATH INN 


Unequaled in Cuisine and Service. 


Under direction of H. & J. Susskind 








Between 46th and 47th Streets 


Strictly Professional. 


THE ADELAIDE 


754-756 EIGHTH AVENUE 


Three, Four and Five-Room High-Class Furnished Apartments—$10 Up 
MRS. GEORGE HIEGEL, Mgr. 


One Block West ef Broadway 


Phones: Bryant 8950-1 








NOW 


WHERE YOU MEET THE GANG 


Judicious Delicatessen Food our Specialty 


POTTS PLACE—‘“‘The Greasy Vest”’ 


New Address: 173 N. Clark St., cross from the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


OPEN 








atvengemens Se oe our !, 2, 
teks A ation. ‘ight’ and dey day service. 


ARDSLEY 


1690 


$12 WEEKLY AND UP At 53rd S$ 





WHEN IN NEW YORK 


complete housekeeping ap 


SPECIAL SUMMER RATES 
sane | 
ALBERT treet UMBINER. Manager 


ments, with prices baths. Every 
to ovine theatrical profess! 


ASHFORD 


1696 


est Central Location Phone: Circle 1114 








with two weeks’ engagements of “Chu Chin 
Chow.” 


The International Hippodrome, opening a 
few weeks ago with Vaudeville and Boxing 
matches at $2.00 top prices, is now running 
as an open air dancing park at 10c. admis- 
sion. 








at present playing 
play road shows 
the Allen Enter- 


The Auditorium, Quebec, 
pictures will next season 
under the management of 
prises of Toronto. 





On his return from Quebec Manager Geo. 
Rotsky, of the Allens, announced that they 
have taken over the Olympia Theatre there 
and will play pictures. 


Eugene Mayers is manager at Loew’s here 
while Ben Mills is away on his holiday. 


NEW ORLEANS. 
By O. M. SAMUEL. 


PALACE.—Few stage inebriates are laugh- 
able—very few. That of Alan Devitt, at the 
Palace the latter part of last week, was so 
inefficient as to give the show an awful 
wallop, from which it never recovered. : He 
was part of a headline sketch called ‘Her 
Bosom Friend,’”’ which also brought to view 











INERS 
AKE-UP 


Est. HENRY C. MINER, Inc. 


~ 








Mabel Cameron and T. F. Mulligan. Pielert 
and Scofield, juggling, were the recipients of 
the greater part of the slight approbation 
bestowed. The Musical Hunters disclosed noth- 
ing novel or especially invigorating. An “audi- 
ence” turn held the next-to-closing position, 
Alice Nelsos and Co. in “The Advertiser.” It 
runs very much to the accustomed pattern, 
save for the finish, which is decidedly bright. 
It is small town and small time. Keney, Mason 
and School were last in their skating specialty. 
Their number needs proper routining, with a 
lack of speed and enthusiasm militating against 
them. 


CRESCENT.—John O’Malley is the headliner 
of the quintet of acts recently touring the 
South, and at the Crescent during the con- 
cluding portion of last week. He has the old 
full dress, with the ‘kerchief tightly clenched 
during renditions, but veers some in the matter 
of sticking in toto to selections of Emerald 
Isle hue. He did very well with “Mickey,” a 
good song, but a jazz picture, and left just 
when his leave-taking was best, instead of 
lingering toe long, as so many tenors are 
wont to do. A _ two-act opened the show— 
Sherman and Rose. Look like they have been 
members of a Russian ballet at some time or 
other, considering the evolutions and general 
deportment. A pleasing small-timer that can 
jog along in the opening position. Knowles 
and Hurst embody the tuxedoed fellow and 
the fly gal. She shows two gowns, the last 
being rather odd, while his tux is a little out 
of the ordinary. The song about “‘Barney”’ 
might be camphorized with the peace script. 
Fagg and White did better in the matter of 
applause. Some of their sallies have an odd 
trend. It would appear the impersonator is 
making up a trifle too light. Little too much 
disparity in the coloring. Just why they carry 
a special drop with an_“impractical’’ door is 
hard to fathom. Wt and Winters, two 
splendidly formed athletes, could do a much 
better act than that employed at present with 
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GREATEST JUVENILE STARS 
OF THE WORLD 











Bees: Rap, oe Dre ‘Bie ’ 
> \ 
’ y 


Cleverest Soubrette and Comedienne in the World’ 


A POSITIVE FEATURE ACT! 














Sailing for England on the S. S. “Mauretania” 


July 11th, 1919 
Open at the Paladium, London, Aug. 4, 1919 


BEST WISHES TO ALL OUR FRIENDS 
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COMEDY SKETCHES 
GIRL ACTS 


TABLOIDS 


EXCLUSIVE SONGS 
LYRICS 


ACTS REVISED AND REWRITTEN 
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some practice. They have all the require- 
ments necessary to work up new acrobatic 
feats instead of sticking to the time-worn rou- 
tine used. 

STRAND.—‘‘True-Hearted Susie’? and Chap- 
lin in “‘Sunnyside.”’ 

LIBERTY.—Dorothy Dalton in ‘“‘Other Men’s 
Wives.”’ 





Lew Rose is due in New York this week, 
when he will start organizing the stock bur- 
lesque organization that will open at the Del- 
phine. Rose has been making a cross-country 
tour in a more-or-less automobile. 





The Pearce interests have lost another of 


their Canal street picture theatres—the Bijou. 


Dream. A clothing store will be installed 
in its stead. 





Helen Flynn says the kisses in a Ford are 
generally more sincere than those in a Pack- 
ard. 





Arthur Leopold, the theatrical attorney, will 
spend August in New York. 





Foster Olroyd, manager of the Strand, has 
recovered from a severe illness. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
By JOSEPH GRANT KELLEY, Jr. 

PANTAGES.—Vaudeville. 

HIPPODROME, STRAND.—Pop vaudeville 
and pictures. 

BAKER.—2, Baker Players in ‘Merely 
Marry Ann,” with Verna Felton. 

ALCAZAR.—30, Alcazar Players in ‘Spring 
Maid,’ with Mable Wilber and Oscar Figman. 

HEILIG.—Dark; July 7-9, “The Honor of 
the Family,” starring Otis Skinner 

AUDITORIUM.—Dark. 

LYRIC.—Musical comedy stock. 

OAKS.—Armstrong Folly Co. 

LIBERTY, COLUMBIA, SUNSET, MAJES- 
TIC, STAR, PEOPLES.—Pictures. 





Headlinipg the Columbia and Liberty The- 
atre screens in the near future may be Em- 
aline Gladys Walker, ‘‘filmdom’s newest star.” 
The quotations are an advance prediction of 
what “Happy Jack’’ Walker may be expected 
to promulgate in the way of an announcement 
of the fact that the little lady who bears his 
pame was born at the St. Vincent's hospital 
Monday. 

At a recent meeting of the Portland Opera 
Association it was decided that the opera 
selected for rendition next season shali be a 
grand opera, not lighter than ‘‘Mignon.’’ 


PROVIDENCE. 
By KARL K. KLARK. 
SHUBERT MAJESTIC.—This house, which 
has tried feature films and musical comedies 
for its summer program, announced this week 
that it would remain closeu during the greater 
part of the remainder of hot weather. 








COFFEE 


The Secret 
The secret of G. Washington's 


Coffee is simple. It is coffee minus 
the waste. It is just coffee—with 


the wood, and all that’s 


not coffee in the 


berry eliminated. 
Try it for iced cof- 


fee. Dissolves in 
cold water. 


MADE IN 
at THE Ww. The 


a TABLE 


Ready instantly ———— 


when you pour on 
the water—hot or 











OPERA HOUSE.—House continues dark. 
Severai years ago summer musical stock went 
big here, but a trial of it this year proved 
unsuccessful. 

F. ALBEE.—Helen Reimer, for the first 
time this season has the leading role with the 
Albee Stock in this week’s production, ‘‘Mother 
Carey’s Chickens.”’ 

FAY’S.—Kaspar \and Stone, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Brown, Corrine Tilton, Rogers and 
Pearl, The Hayataka Japanese Jugglers and 
Fred Kasner. Film. 





Jack Hess, press agent for the Modern here, 
appeared last week with a new automobile 
which has been the talk of the town. Some 
call it the “Corona on Wheels,” but the press 
agent himself has named it the “‘Bug,” which 
would seem more appropriate. 





Foster Lardner, house manager of the Albee 
Theatre, was called West last week by the 
death of his mother, Mrs. W. S. Lardner, at 
her home in Oconomowoc, Wis. 





Negotiations are said to be under way for the 
sale of the property in Pawtucket, which in- 
cludes the Imperial Theatre. If the deal is 
put through the theatre will be remodeled. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


By L. B. SKEFFINGTON. 
LYCEUM.—Manhattan Players in ‘‘Sick 





bed. 
TEMPLE.—Vaughan Glaser Co. in “Upstairs 
and Down.” 


FAMILY.—Vaudeville. 
VICTORIA.——Bert Lytell in “Blind Man’s 
Eyes,’’ first half; Viola Dana in ‘“‘Satan Jun- 


Have Your Face Corrected 


IMMEDIATE, PAINLESS, INEXPENSIVE 


v % $ 














Red Veli 
Flabby Skin 
Black Heads 


“‘Crowsfeet”’ Noses Corrected at Once 


BEDFORD 


FACIAL STUDIOS 
’Phone Madison Sq. 
7230 for Private 
Appointment. 
253 Fifth Avenue 
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E. F. ALBEE, President 


J. J. MURDOCK, General Manager 


F. F. PROCTOR, Vice-President 


B. F. Keith Vaudeville Exchange 


{AGENCY} 


(Palace Theatre Building, New York) 


B. F. KEITH EDWARD F. ALBEE 
* 


A. PAUL KEITH F. F. PROCTOR 


Founders 
Artists can book direct by addressing S. K. HODGDON 











Enterprises 


General Executive Offices 
Putnam Building, Times Square 


New York 
JOSEPH M. SCHENCK 


General Manager 


J. H. LUBIN 


Booking Manager 
\ Mr. Lubin Personally Interviews Artists Daily 


Between 11 and 1 


Acts laying off in Southern territory wire N. Y. Office 
CHICAGO OFFICE 
North American Building 


J. C. MATTHEWS in charge 


eee: 


‘Marcus Loew’s AMALGAMATED| 





VAUDEVILLE AGENCY 


bB. Ss. MOSS 


President 


General Executive Offices: 


729 SEVENTH AVE., at Forty-ninth St. 
M. D. SIMMONS 


General Booking Manager 


ARTISTS can secure long engagements by booking direct with us 

















ARTHUR J. HORWITZ--LEE KRAUS, Inc. 


Representing the Best in Vaudeville 
1493 BROADWAY (Putnam Bldg.), NEW YORK 


Phone: Bryant 557-558 











Feiber & Shea 


1493 Broadway 


(Putnam Building) 


New York City 




















BERT LEVEY CIRCUIT 
VAUDEVILLE THEATRES 





ALCAZAR THEATRE BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 


The Western Vaudeville 


Managers’ Association 


MORT SINGER, General Manager TOM CARMODY, Booking Manager 


5th Floor State-Lake Theatre Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


1 




















2 7 ior hee ngENT—" * Four acts to fill. 
FULLER As Australian HE B. Wa mi in \icastinggliie ood H K, k d’ ‘Ti li Th 
sec a half. 
and N. . Vaudeville a c AD ier Y.- Kat he MacDonald i arr Ic ar S IVO I eatres, { 
b 
rning mA r: BEN J. FULLER “The W n Thor G Me,” first half; 
“BOOKINGS ARRANGED ae Br “= in “His Br “- & 1 Night,” secon¢ HUGH D. McINTOSH, Governor Director 
For mi sailing grey Pape and Vancouver oh Ma POE. an tn ; os ‘ Registered Cable Address: ““HUGHMAC,” Sydney Head Office: TIVOLI THEATRE, Sydney, Austraila 
a an ek . , ah AE AE so 
Western Vaudeville Mgrs.’ Assn., Chicago engagement at the pred coe a the American Representative NORMAN JEFFERIES peai Estate Trust Bidg., Philadelphia 








emer 
final offering bel ing “Lady Hu Bo FA. s Experi- 
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CANT 


ANNOUNCES 


The Removal of His Offices to SUITE 1413, MASONIC TEMPLE, 
N. E. Corner State and Randolph. Telephone, Central 246 





OK 
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Booking Exclusively with W. V. M. A. and Keith’s Vaudeville Exchange (Western) 
ment.” Seveuth season of this company at 
the Lyceum. SEATTLE. 
By W. E. BURTON. 

Vaughan Glaser opens his tenth annual en- : ae V : Pe G Mi. Cc O a) : E we MOORE.—“The Hearts of the World” film 
gagement for the summer at the Temple this opened 22, for week. Next, “Heart of Human- 
week. Mr. Giaser and his players are a . ARTISTS’ REPRESENTATIVE ity.” 
popular summer institution here. The season METROPOLITAN.—Dark current week. 27- 
will last for ten weeks. 1416 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 29 and week, Julian Eltinge Show. The El- 

4218 tinge show was booked here last February 

In the suits brought by Albert Lavine and JOE COOPER, Gen. Mgr. Phene: Bryant | $738 during the strike, but had to cancel on that 
Charles Lambert against the Family Theatre account. 
for alleged assault, the jury brought in a WILKES.—“Charlie’s Aunt,’’ with Howard 
verdict of $75 for each of the — be- Russell in title role, 
sides the cost of the action. The jury was - ae eee ss Us. 
out more than five hours. The theatre man- NEW y ORK 4 ‘ Bag a eat oe eee Comedy com- 
agement claimed the young men were making « pany, va Big on arter. 
themselves objectionable and disturbing the a es eet Na a Com- 
audience and that they were asked to leave. LARGEST COSTUME pany,” with Lew White and Ert C. Hunt in 
The plaintiffs alleged that they were merely COSTUMES MANUFACTURERS IN WEST GOWNS comeuy. 
rg ore - “= “ pe 9 gy perma em LYRIC.—Walter Owens Musical Comedy or- 

eature in the trial o e action was when ganization. 
the pair illustrated to the court and jury the 137 N. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO CENTRAL 1801 PALACE HIP.—P saudeville 
various kinds of laughs they emitted in the pr accsietgn ——Fop. vaudeville. 
theatre. ; ‘ PANTAGES.—Vaudeville. 
liams building has been leased by the Ash- play leading male roles. The remaining 





-A romance of circus life culminated in Lock- 
port, N. Y., when Theo. Girard, aged 28, of 
New Bedford, Mass., and Cleo Murray, aged 19, 
of Omaha, were married in the law offices of 
Justices of the Peace Harold Bradley. Wit- 
nesses to the ceremony were Mr. and Mrs. 
Leo Carroll. All four are with the Brown and 
Dyer Shows, exhibiting in this section. Mr. 
and Mrs. Girard will go to Cincinnati at the 
end of the season. 





“Wrecking the Rural Mails,” a picture de- 
picting the effects of the recent organization 
of the rural service by the post office depart- 
ment, is being shown most of the communities 
in this section with a view to arousing interest 
in the demands upon the department for better 
service. The film is being fostered by the 
newspapers, who are responsible for it. 





Manager John O'Neil, of the Gordon Theatre, 
has started a little movement to reduce the 
high cost of living for his patrons. Every 
patron will receive a coupon with each ticket, 
and once a week these coupon holders will be 
entitled to participate in a drawing for a prize. 
The prize for the first week will be a chair 
valued at $25. 


SALT LAKE CITY. 


One of the largest picture theatres in Salt 
Lake City, representing $400,000, will be 
erected between South Temple and First South 
streets. The north half of the W. N. Wil- 


A. RATKOWSKY, Inc. 
34 WEST 34th STREET 


SUMMER 
FURS 


All the smartest summer furs—scarfs, 
coaties, stoles and novelty fur pieces. 
Come in and examine these values. 


As the eldest established furriers in the 
city we vouch for the superiority of 
our display; as manufacturers we save 
you at least % of the regular whole- 
sale prices. 


Special discount to the 
Profession 


Winter Furs Stored, Repaired 
and Remodeled 





























ton-Jenk 
the 


wide, 


are completed. 


erection 


exclusive 


ins real 


of 





estate firm 
Eastern and local capitalists who will finance 
and operation of the playhouse. 
The theatre will be 168 feet deep by 49 feet 
the corridor. 
operations will start just as seen as all details 
The site of the proposed house 
is owned by W. N. Williams, of the Co-oper- 


to a party ef roster of the company has not been decided 
upon, but Tom Wilkes declares that a collec- 


tion of local favorites will appear. 





Buildin . 

S The film, “The Unpardonable Sin,” 
ing Blanche Sweet, is having an 
ally good run here. 


featur- 
exception- 


ative Furniture Company. — -- 
Ciaire Sinclair, for some time one of the 
The doors at the Wilkes Theatre closed favorites with the Wilkes players, will ap- 
Sunday when Marjorie Rambeau completed pear next season on the coast. Miss Sinclair 
her three weeks’ engagement, and, in com- has departed for San Francisco. 
pany with the rest of her players, departed 


for San 


Francisco. 





The house will be dark 


for some time to come, the company having 


engaged Pantages for next season. 
pany will 


open Dec. 1. 


The com- 
Crane Wilbur will 


IF YOU DON’T ADVER- 





THE FAYNES 


Fuller Circuit, Australia 


TISE IN VARIETY 
—DON’T ADVER- 





LILLIAN DE VERE 


Girl with a Veice 
Direction, EARL & YATES 
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The 


TISE 


ARENA.—Roller skating. 
HIPPODROME.—Dancing. 


COLISEUM, LIBERTY, MISSION, CLEM- 
MER, STRAND, COLONIAL, REX, CLASS A, 
VICTORY, RIALTO, STAR, FLAG, LITTLE, 
CIRCUIT, UNION, YESLER, OLYMPUS, SO- 
CIETY, MAJESTIC, EMPRESS, FREMONT, 
HIGH CLASS, GOOD LUCK, GREENWOOD, 
GREEN LAKE, COWAN PARK, YE COL- 
LEGE PLAYHOUSE, MADISON, BUSH, 
JACKSON, WASHINGTON.—Pictures. 

Albert Eden, Northwestern manager of Se- 


lect Pictures, has resigned and gone to New 
York to begin work on a new proposition of 
some import. 





Children are now admitted 
Orpheum Theatre for the lc. war tax charge, 
and several local youngsters are added to the 
bill in kid specialties, 


to the Levy 





Wanda Pettitt (Hawley), Seattle forn and 
reared, is to be starred in a big picture pro- 
duction of “Peg ’o My Heart,” under direc- 
tion of Wm. C. De Mille. 
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(/World’s Largest Theatrical Baggage Dea 
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WARDROBE 
TRUNK 


OFFER 

















Mail Orders 


PHONE: 


MY GUARANTEE-PROTECTS YOUR, PURCHASE FOR FIVE YEARS 


— “Bal” “Likly” “Murphy” 
Sue “Hartmann” “Indestructo” “Taylor” EVERY 
LEATHER GOODS AND TRAVELERS’ OUTFITSL-S!ZE 
Guaranteed FIBRE 
Five Years THEATRICAL 
SPECIAL Ladies’ or Men’s 
5 (As Illustrated) 
$ ° 0 12 Hangers 
5 Deep, Roomy 
Drawers 
Regular Lock in 
$60 Value sep Drawer 


EDWARD GROPPER, 208 W. 


BRYANT 8678 


































Shoe Pockets 
Laundry Bag 
Hat Box 


42d St. 


NEW YORK CITY 











HERE are cold creams galore, 


but the make-up remover which 
holds first place in the regard of the 
profession is ALBOLENE. It is pure, safe, 
and helps you change frem “on” to “off” 
quickly, pleasantly and easily. Prevents 
“Up Poisoning. 
For the make-up box 1 and 2 ounee tubes. 
Also in % and 1 Ib. cans. 
ry druggists and dealers in 
= Write for free s 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
Incorperated 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Est. 1888 


' S4/j27 91 Fulton Street, NewYork 
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SHOES & 


THE LARGEST THEATRICAL SHOE 
MANUFACTURERS INTHE WORLD. 


WE FIT ENTIRE COMPANIES 
OF ANY SIZE 
ALSO INDIVIDUAL ORDERS 


WE FILL EVERY STAGE REQUIREMENT th 
ORK 
AGO 


TT acres 


may 


In the United States 
The only Factory that makes 
any set of Reeds, made by 


band. 
277-279 Columbus Ave. 
San Francisce, Cal. 


I. MILLER 
wl 


1554. BROADWAY ar 46” ST. 
STATE & MONROE STS. 
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Beautify Your Face 


You must look good te make good. Many 
of the ‘‘Protession’’ have obtained and 
retained better parts by having mé cor- 
rect their featural impertections and re- 
move biemishes. Consultation tree. Fees 
reasonable. 


F. E. SMITH, M.D. 
347 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
(Opp. , Waldorf) 








HATS 


IRENE oun t 
HAZEL RANOUS 


HAZEL’ RENE 


GOWNS 
306-308 State-Lake Building, Chicago. 


Formerly with 
Edith Strickland 


COSTUMES 


Tel.: Cent. 1899 








GORRINGE’S 


Phone: Gerrard 7417 
Artistes! Don’t forget Frank. 


TO CLIENTS.—I beg 


and foreign money exchange departments will 
Yours faithfully, 


Shipping and American 
News Agency, Ltd., 


17, Green St., Leicester Sq., W. C. 2, London 
Cable: Frankogo, London 

Passports, Passages. 

Personal Attention given to all who wish to travel. 

Largest selection of American Periodicals in London. 

to take this opportunity of advising you that the partnership 

between Mr. W. B. Daw and myself having heen dissolved, I am carrying on the 

business formerly known as Daw’s Steamship Agency at the old address as above. 

The booking of passages—especially theatrical—baga.ige forwa: 

be carried on as efficiently as heretofore. 





, care of mail, 


FRANK 


FRANE. GORRINGE. 




















REDUCE YOUR BUST 


or other FAT 2 to 4 inches with ONE JAR of COSI 
OBESITY CREAM. External. Absolutely harmless. 
Reduces fat on any part of the body. No dieting, 
starving, exercising nor taking dangerous drugs. Have 
the modish figure. For men and women. Price, post- 
paid, $7.00; sample, 10c. CURRIE & CURRIE, 





Druggists, 2909 Avenue G, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Phone: 
Kenmore 2. 











ACROBAT 
AT LIBERTY 


Ground and Lofty, for Com- 

edy or Straight Act, or will 
consider as partner good ; 
comedy man; 8 seasons with 
Zoeller Trio. 


JOHN SENAY 


79 Peckham St., Fall River, Mass. 








Scenery Wanted! 


Interiors and exteriors. Drops 
and tack wings preferred. Must 
be in excellent condition. Ad- 
dress: FRED FLEMING, 224 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 















WANTED 


Comedian who can play plano and 
sing, for recognized vaudeville act. 
Apply any day at 2 P. M. 

E. K. NADEL 


\ Room 320, 1493 BROADWAY J 


FOR SALE 


Lot of Plush-Back 


OPERA CHAIRS 


Write R. W. LONG 
223 West 44th St., New York City 





It Is Best 
Send for Price List and Color Card 


. Let Us Prove 


113 West 48th Street New York City 








H. HICKS & SON 


557 Fifth Avenue, at 46th Street 


HAVE A LITTLE FRUIT DELIVERED TO YOUR HOME 
OR YOUR FRIENDS—TAKE IT TO YOUR WEEK-END OUTING 











ED! 


Evening Gowns—Street Costumes 


36 West Randolph St. 


THEATRICAL COSTUMES 


Lingerie and Hats 
SKETCHES FURNISHED 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Phone: Randolph 1720 








ShopisreD 








ARE YOU GOING TO EUROPE? 


Steamship Accommodations arranged en all Lines, at Main Office Prices. Boats are going very 


full; arrange early. 


Foreign Money bought and sold. 


Liberty Bonds Bought and Sold. 


PAUL TAUSIG & SON, 104 East 14th St., New Pork. Phone, Stuyvesant 1360. 














CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


VARIETY wants correspondents, newspaper men preferred 


Address VARIETY, New York 








Leopold Godowsky will open a master class 
here in August, according to Mrs. Margaret 
Hughes, his advance representative. 





Tacoma is ready for the monster fest to be 
known as the Tacoma Peace Jubilee, held 
there June 30 to July 7. The proceeds are 
to form the nucleus of a fund to build a 
memorial for war heroes, 





Lorenzo Jordon Cole, a local negress, and 
a pupil of Marie Gashweiler, was heard in 
recital at the Fine Arts Hall, Tuesday, 17, 
in a program of popular and classical num- 
bers and negro folk tunes. Miss Cole’s recital 
was attended by a full house and her work 
justified the praise that has preceded her. 
She will make a tour of the Northwest and 
Pacific coast next season, 





John S. Woody, Seattle film manager, has 
been elected general sales manager for the 
United States for the Realart Pictures Cor- 
poration. 





Browne, and his wife, Ellen van 
Volkenburg, founders of the Chicago Little 
Theatre, and of the Little Theatre in this 
city, have decided to remain in Seattle for the 
present and will continue to direct the desti- 
nies of the Carnish Little Theatre. 


Maurice 





The summer season at the Metropolitan is 
booked practically solid beginning with the 
Eltinge show. Kolb and Dill, and “Twin 
Beds,”’ were the best business getters during 
the past season, ‘““‘The Man Who Came Back” 
drew poorest patronage. 





Wm. H. (‘‘Lonestar’’} Dietz, former foot- 
ball coach of the Washington State College, 
and with the Washington Motion Picture Cor- 
poration, Spokane, went on trial in his draft 
questionnaire, upon which he was exempted 
from military service. The Government con- 
tends that Dietz is not an Indian, as he stated 
in his questionnaire. 


The Mischa Gutterson Russian orchestra is 
putting on a musical novelty at the Clemmer 
this week, using a stage scene most ap- 
propriately for presenting the waltz, ‘‘Jolly 
Fellows,’’ while the ticketholders whistle the 
melody. 





IPSHUTZ 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


By CHESTER B. BAHN. 


EMPIRE.—Knickerbocker Players in ‘‘The 
Little Puritan.” 

TEMPLE.—Vaudeville. 

ga a sa dl atatir tonal Susie,” first part, 
film. 

ECKEL.—“Oh, You Women,” first part, 


film. 
SAVOY.—“The Fear Woman,” 29-30; “The 
Challenge of Chance,” last half. 





The summer dull season has struck theat- 
rical Syracuse with a vengeance. Business at 
the Temple continues about normal, and the 
stock at the Empire is drawing satisfactory 


crowds. The greatest summer slump is in 
the films. The drop Sunday was particularly 
noticeable. 





Plans for the construction of a new theatre 
in Johnson City, N. Y., are announced by 
George F. Johnson, millionaire shoe manufac- 
turer, who has purchased the Benjamin prop- 
erty in Willow street and engaged Architect 
S. O. Lacey, of Binghamton, to design the 
house. The theatre will be built to show either 
film or legitimate attractions, and will have 
a seating capacity of 1,200. William H. 
Mack, present manager of the Endweli and 
Citilyne theatres in Johnson City, will also 
assume the management of the new house when 
it opens. Johnson says the theatre will be 
called the Goodwill. 

Robert Rofinot, vaudevillian, is back in 
Watertown after a year’s service with the 
A. E. F. Rofinot entered the service as a 
private in the Medical Department, but after 
the armistice was signed, was drafted for the 
soldier show, ‘“‘The Doughboys’ Frolic,” which 
toured France until May 21. 





Hoyt’s Revue opened its summer run at 
Rorick’s Glen, Elmira, on Monday. “The Land 
of Poppy” was the first half attraction, with 


“Sweet Daddy’ following, the last half. Fifty 
cents is the top price at night and a quarter 
at the matinee. 

Sells-Floto Circus will show in Ithaca on 
July 23. 








EVERY TUESDAY IN NEW YORK 
nehote NEW PERMANENT ADDRESS, 162 West 4th Street 


eed 


James Madison’s Address 


from June 20th to Am 28th will be Flatiron Bulldiag, 
544 Market St., San Francisco. Address him there fer 
acts te be written during the Summer. 


My N. Y. Office open as usual 


E.Galizi & Bro. 


Greatest Professiona} 
Accordion Manufac- 








Works, New Idea 
Patented Shift Keys. 


215 Canal Street 
N. Y.. City 
Tel. Franklin 526 


WARDROBE PROP. 
TRUNKS, $5.00 


Big Bargains. Have been used. Also a few 
Second Hand Innovation and Fibre Wardrobe 
Trunks, $10 and $15. A few extra large Prop- 
erty Trunks. Also eld Taylor and Bal Trunks. 
Parlor Floor, 28 West 31st St., New York City 


EMPIRE | 
SHOE SHOP 


707 EIGHTH AVE. AT 44th 8ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Short Vamp Specialists 


We Fit Entire Companies 


Mail orders given prompt attention 
Write for Price List 

















HEADLINERS! 
We have all the head- 
liners’ musical directors on 
our staff of arrangers and 
this Is the time of year they 
are here. This stamp on 
their work Is your protection. 
L. L. VosBurgh, Mgr. 
306 Gaiety Building 
New York City 




















BREAK YOURJUMP | 
Write VICTORIA Theatre | 


ROCHESTER, N.Y 
Jno.J.Farren, Secy. & Moi | 


— 








COVERS FOR 
ORCHESTRATIONS 


ART BOOKBINDING CO. 


119 West 42nd Street, N. Y. ¢ 





O. S. Hathaway, owner of the Stone Opera 
House and the Binghamton Theatre, now in 
course of construction, will also make im- 
precpuemes to the Oneonta Theatre in Oneonta, 








Col. Ferari, of the Ferari Carnival Shows, 
isn’t exactly pleased with the treatment he re- 
received in Oswego, N. Y., last week. Ferart’s 
attractions were originally booked to feature 
the ‘“Home-We-Come” celebration, which failed 
to materialize because of lack of contributions. 
According to Ferari, Oswego business men 
combined to “black jack” hini for the privi- 
lege of showing. When the “‘Home-We-Come” 
affair went up tin smoke, ths carnival contract 
was taken over by the Oswego Post of World 
War Veterans. $300 was deposited with the 
Oswego mayor. The celebration committee 
has also turned over $105, contributed by the 
city’s film houses, to the mayor. To just what 
purpose the $405 will be put is uncertain. The 
Ferari Shows held over in Oswego until July 2. 





Arrangements have been completed for the 


transfer of the Cortland Theatre, Cortland, 
to the Burham Amusement Co. by Dillon 
Brothers, who acquired the house 15 years ago. 
The Amusement Co.’s president is James 8. 
Burnham, who owns the Temple Theatre, 
across the street from the Cortland. William 


A. Dillon and Stephen Dillon will embark fn 
business outside of Cortland. Lawrence Dil- 





PHILADELPHIA—008 Walnut Street 
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VANCOUVER. 


By H. P. NE i 

EMPRESS 2 An ‘Old Sweetheart of 
Mine’’ was well staged nd acted by the Em- 
press Stock Edythe Elliott gave a splendid 
performance in the role and received 
good upport from Ray Coilir and other 
members of th t Bu eed in 
spite that no Cal 
Edythe Elliot fea 
Hours.” 
ROYAL.—All 
Wildcat of Paris.” 


leaaing 


re ru! , neg ‘ + *20) 
tured “After Office 


week, Priscilla Dean in The 








‘Artists’ Forum’’ 


DEAR EDITOR: 


What is the matter with 
your critic “Dumb-bell”? 
He said I was the cleverest 
comedian he ever saw. I 
think it is quite unfair for 
him to say I am funnier than 
the others as they might get 
sore. 


As for the reviewer, “‘Elec- 
tric-bell,” to say I am the first 
to do the “Moving picture 
bit” is not right as I did not 
originate it. I copped it from 
the Winter Garden. 


These cracks are liable to _ 
get me in wrong with the 
booking office and I will be 
compelled to take it up with 
Mr. Chesterberg. 

Yours truly, 


BILLY 


BERNARD 


AND 
CHARLOTTE 


MEYERS 








And her accomplice 


RAY TRAYNOR 
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UNPUBLISHED SONG 


and identify yourself with the introduction of ove ot on 


a position to offer you. If you have room in 


our professional department at once. 
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CALL 


JULY 


or person. 


CHAS. M. BAKER, Room 761, 





Can use a few more chorus girls. 
you get what I sign you for—every week—for 50 weeks. 


Columbia Theatre Bldg., 


REHEARSALS 


TEMPTERS 


2ist—10:00 A. M. 


“SWEET, SWEETIE GIRLS” 


AUGUST 9th—10:00 A. M. 


BRYANT HALL—42nd Street and 6th Avenue 


All ladies and gentlemen engaged for the above shows kindly acknowledge by letter 
bonus—or would-be promises—but 


No 


CALL 


New York City, N. Y. 








IMPERIAL.—Dark. 


ORPHEUM.—30, Alexander and his Show 


of Wonders, first week of two weeks engage- 
ment. Prices, $1.00 top. 7, Alice Joyce in 
film ‘‘Within the Law.” 


PANTAGES.—Vaudeville. 

COLUMBIA.—6 Whirlwind Gypsies, first 
half. Hal Johnson & Co., Ingalls & Duffield, 
Hugh Johnson, Bob Brown. Feature film. 

REX.—Charles Ray in “The Sheriff’s San.” 

DOMINION.—Clara Kimball Young in 
“Cheating Cheaters.”’ 


GLOBE.—Dorothy Gish in ‘“‘Peppy Polly” 
and Pearl White in serial, “The Lightning 
Raider,” the latter only showing first three 
days. 

COLONIAL,.—Ist half, Frank Keenan in 
“The Midnight Stage”; 2d half, “The 
Spender” (film). ‘ 

MAPLE LEAF.—Kathlyn Williams in ‘The 
Ne’er Do Well.’’ ‘ 


BROADWAY.- 
Girl’s Husband.” 


-Wm. 8S. Hart in “The Poppy 


e 
held a 
on Do- 


The 


“Jazz Sky 


Aerial this” city 


Park, 


League of 
Ball” at Minoru 
minion Day, July 1. A large number of 
features were on the program, such as the 
blowing up of a building from the air and a 
marriage ceremony performed in an aero- 
plane. Sherman Bainbridge of the Empress 
was jublicity manager and arranged a bath- 
ing girls parade similar to the one he con- 
ducted at the Actors’ Ball. 





week 
Melody 


La st 
from 


at the Pantages the Three Girls 
Land replaced Josephine Davis. 

From present indications the 
in this city will be 
the attendance at 
no street cars are 


general strike 
over shortly. It has hurt 
the theatres somewhat as 
operating. 





Nelson Shaw has 
ummel! camp and has 
dramatic school. Mr. 
fessionally as Harold 


Harold returned from his 

opened his summer 
Shaw is known pro- 
Nelson. 


. 


Buller’s 


Cireus 


here recently had trouble 


with the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 


to Animals. 
court to answ 


Mr. Buller had to appear in 
er the charges, but was allowed 


to go, the judge, however, recommending that 
the dogs with the circus be kept in larger 
boxes, it being said that they were being 


carried around in boxes which were too small 


for them. 


was done as 


town one day. 


A complaint 
S. P. C. A. against the Al. G. 
which was here early in 


was made by the 
Bernes Circus, 
June, but nothing 
the organizati6n was only in 

Buller’s were in the city for 
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P. DODD ACKERMAN 


STAGE - PRODUCTIONS 
Productions of Distinction 





IC STUDIOS 


DD ACKERMAN, Designer) 
140 WEST 39th STREET 

NEW YORK CITY 

Phone: Greeley 3000 








BILLEE SEATO 


JUST RETURNED FROM A SUCCESSFUL TOUR OF AUSTRALIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Fifth Avenue the First Half of This Week (June 30—July 2) Direction, HARRY WEBER 


a 


four days and this gave them time to press 
the charge. 

‘An Old Sweetheart of Mine,’’ which was 
the attraction at the Empress the week of 
Jur 2: is probably the play which was at 
fir idvert d s Under Arizona Skies.” 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

By HARDIE MEAKIN, 
KEITH’S.—Vaudeville. 
SHUBERT-BELASCO.—David Belasco has 

elevated Ina Ciaire to stardom and is present- 
ing her this week in a new play, ‘‘The Gold 
Diggers,’’ by Avery Hopwood The supporting 
company includes Bruce McRae, H. Reeves- 
Smith, Horace Braham, Frederick Truesdell, 
Ruth Terry, Gladys Feldman, Jobyna Howland, 
Louise Gailoway, Beverly West, Lucile Gear, 
Lilyan Tashman and Pauline Hall. The play 
was produced under the direction of Mr. Be- 


lasco, who was here for the opening Monday 
night. 

NATIONAL.—After a dark week this house 
reopened Sunday night with ‘‘New Glory for 
Old,” a Government film taken by the U. S. 


E. H. Jacobs 
and compiled by 
Plans Division of 


arranged by Lieut. 
and Private C. R. Wallace, 
the Historical Branch, War 
the General Staff, U. S. A. 
SHUBERT-GARRICK.—The Garrick Players 
in “The Brat.” Eileen Wilson in the title 
role. George Marshall and L. Monta Bell, the 
owners of the company, took the house for a 
five-week period with an option for an addi- 
tional eight weeks. Monday they attached their 
signatures to a contract for the additional 
eight weeks. These two youthful producers are 
deserving of credit, as the theatre is an out- 
of-the-way one, of limited capacity, and the 
fact that the business has been extremely 
good speaks wonders for the company and the 
management. 
POLI’S.—‘‘Snap It Up,” 
boys of the 110th Field Artillery and 115th 
Infantry, which General Pershing said was 
the best of alk soldier shows. Attracting excel- 
lent business. 
COSMOS. 


Signal Corps, 


presented by the 


Vaudeville and pictures. 

LOEW’S PALACE.—HBisie Ferguson in ‘The 
Avalanche.” Mrs. Sydney Drew in “Squared’”’ 
as an added feature. 


LOEW'S COLUMBIA.—Ethei 





Ciayton in 


“Men, Women and Money.” 

MOORE’S RIALTO.—Jack Pickford in “Bill 
Apperson’s Boy.” 

CRANDALL’S METROPOLITAN, — Viola 


Dana and Irving Cummings in ‘‘Some Bride.” 





Cora B. Shreve’s Annual 
pupils in singing and dancing, 
Rainbow Cocktail,’ 
July 7. After 
closses for the 


Festival by her 

introducing “A 
| appears at the National 
this performance the house 
summer. 
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Exclusive and Latest Styles 
For Act or Production 
145 North 
Clark St. 
Suite 503 
Be ee 
Central 4354 w Fee pl we bie 


























H. ROBERT LAW SCENIC STUDIOS 


NEW YORK 
“At 9.45” at the Playhouse 
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MOVING PICTURES | 2 





NEWS OF THE FILM WORLD. 


Luther Reed has joined the Ince staff of 
scenario writers. 


Ralph D. Robinson has joined the Metro 
publicity staff as assistant to Jack Meador. 

“A Very Good Young Man’”’ is the title of 
Bryant Washburn’s next release, which is 
dated for July 6. 


Field Carmichael has been appointed branch 
manager for the Pathe Exchange in Los An- 
geles. 

Violet Heming has been engaged by F. P. 
to play the title role in Walter Browne’s 
morality play, “Everywoman.”’ 


“Gates of Brass” is the second of the Frank 
Keenan Productions, heading the Pathe pro- 
gram for July 6. 





“Yvonne from Paris’ will be released by 
American, Juiy 18. Mary Miles Minter is the 
star. 


Gladys Leslie has completed her latest 
Vitagraph feature, “Belinda Puts Her Hair 
Up.” 

T. Hayes Hunter, the director, has joined 
the Goldwyn forces. Wallace Worsley has 
also joined the directing staff of Goldwyn. 





The Brighton Beach Music Hall opened July 
2 as a film theatre, under the direction of the 
Pioneer Films. 

According to her mother, Mary Pickford will 
retire, after she has made nine more pictures, 
the first of which she has started work on. 


Norma Talmadge in “The Way of a Woman”’ 
will be released by Select this month, the 
exact date to be announced later. 





Frank Reicher has been engaged by World 
Films to direct Montague Love in a new five- 
reel feature. 





Dorothy Green and Arthur Ashley have be- 
gun work on their second picture for World 
Films. It bears the title of “The Praise 
Agent.”” Frank Crane is directing. 


Clara Kimball Young’s latest picture, “‘The 
Better Wife,’’ will be released by Select, July 
15. Nigel Barrie is Miss Young's leading 
man. 


Dr. William Green and George Havnes have 
returned to New York from Guatemala with 
several thousand feet of negative for Prizma 
Natural Color Pictures. 


Scheduled for release July 14, Metro an- 
nounces Hale Hamilton in the double role of 
star and author of the comedy entitled “In 
His Brother’s Place.’’ 


Victor Nulty, before the war auditor for 
Kessel & Bautman, is now in the base hospital 
at San Francisco as the result of gassing re- 
ceived in France with the Regular Army. 


Publication of the report of an amalgama- 
tion of the F. P. Corp. and the Goldwyn Pic- 
— last week, brought denial from Adolph 
ukor. 


Marjorie*Daw has been signed by Marshall 
Neilan to appear in the productions to be made 
ee for the First National Exhibitors Cir- 
cuit. 


The Pennsylvania State Supreme Court has 
upheld the action of the State Board of Cen- 
sors in their rejection of the Rex Beach film, 
“The Brand.” 


Bebe Danieis, principai comedienne with the 
Harold Lloyd comedies, has signed with 
Famous Players-Lasky. Miss Daniels will be 
assigned to the Cecil De Mille Co., starting 
work at Los Angeles next week. 


At the F. P. Fort Lee studio Billie Burke is 
how engaged under the direction of John S. 
Robertson in the production of a feature based 
upon Avery Hopwood’s play. “Sadie Love.” 
It will be an August release. 


Henry W. Willard has been appointed man- 
ager of the Chicago office of Realart Films 
and Walter R. Scates has been placed in 
charge of the Boston office. The New York 
exchange of Realart Films is now in charge 


. of Lester W. Alder. 


Lawrence Grant and Helena Lawrence- 
Grant are going to appear in and direct two- 
reel comedies for the newly incorporated River- 
side Film Co: This organization is capitalized 
at $10,000. The incorporators are Theodore A. 


Liebler, Jr., C. M. Rosenthal and S. Gold- 
smith. 


The Bureau of Pictures of the American 
Red Cross has received 8,000 feet of new 
negative film from Lieut. Merle LaVoy, the 
official Red Cross cameraman assigned to 
Constantinople and the Balkans. When 
ready the new material will be released 
through Educational Films. 


_Albert W. Eden is the new Western Divi- 
Sion Manager of United Picture Theatres suc- 
ceeding William Alexander who has been 
transferred to the Eastern Division. Jack 
Levy has been made a special representative 
for the company and will travel in the Eastern 
territory for them. He was formerly Detroit 
manager. 


TOO MANY CROOKS know a lot of underworld characters, and he The scene of action is laid in New York, 
: P brings them to Charlotte’s house for a house where Hortense Troutt gets mixed by the 
py an nr re ee Gladys Leslie 


. party. The fun begins and it is fast and ‘“bull-sheviki’ and blows her job as stenog 
Charlotte Browning. . ca reresees Jean Paige furious. In the first place, there is a dinner for the Shilpicks. The more youthful of the 
Bidwell Wright......-......... Huntley Gordon party with an exhibition of picturesque bad Shilpicks is in love with her and finally trails 

This is a crackerjack little feature. The manners. her to her lair with the “bull-sheviki,” and 
story moves swiftly, is full of excellent comedy On top of that comes a lawn party next by the time he arrives she has had sufficient 
and keeps the interest screwed down tight. door. Boston Fanny keeps all the men inter- first hand information regarding them and 
But why,sis Giadys Leslie featured? Not that ested while her young pai, Slippery Slim, gets their deiinitions Of “iTee tO 5S Wilungs tO 86e- 
Gladys doesn’t do her share to provide enter- next to their bank rolls. Next, Charlotte’s tle down in a Mttle flat with Shilpick, Junior, 
tainment. She does, but the whole show rests burglar guest, Frisco Jimmy, does a little local 5 the boss of the works Pia tna Social. aniiiiades a 
on the pretty shoulders of a newcomer named burglary work and chases for cover. Charlotte The comedy element is me ing = A ny 
Jean Paige... Miss Paige walks right into the has to hide him. She puts him in a window the short haired \frcsee- yee ge peoives 
center of the first shot and holds down first seat and locks him in and forgets him. When men of the “bull-sheviki’” and the presence 


in their flat of little Hortense, who is forced 
to become the maid of all work, which is 
about the only thing that the leaders can 
suggest to her when she offers to contribute 
her bit to the cause. 


place pretty well all the way through. She she finally remembers to let him out he is 
had lots of help, however, for Ralph Ince in a state of mind. One thing leads to another, 
knows how to direct, and proves it over again and all things lead in the end to a fina! 
in this offering. The story is from a magazine close-up that is like all of them, but pleasantly 


mee as J. — se ee oe different, too. Miss Allison has a role that she fills ad- 
the continurty.  pamegtny wee & ms ae ‘ove mirably, and her leeding man, Pell Trenton, 
the merry, full of unusual shots with nothing THE UPLIFTERS. a former stock favorite : New England, looks 
easy about them. The latest Metro release starring May Alli- like a find for pictures. He played Shilpick, 
Charlotte Browning wants to write a crook son is a rather light romance with more com- | JT., most aptly and was a convincing lover. 
play, but thinks that she should study crooks’ edy than the usual feature of this kind. The Kathleen Kerrigan was oye of the “types 
at first hand. She is introduced to the hand- story is an adaptation of the tale “Free,” and carried a distinctive mannerism through- 
some young Bidwell Wright, who promises to which appeared in the Saturday Evening Post, out 
provide her with material. She gets the idea by Will Irwin. George D. Baker adapted it and From a production standpoint the picture 
that Bidwell is a crook. He’s a nice fellow, Herbert Blache directed the produetion, with W easy enough to shoot, for there was lit- 
but not that—goodness, no! Still, he does Eugene Gaudio turning the camera crank tle expense as far as sets were concerned. 





Bands of bomb-plotters planning death and destruction in 
underground retreats. Attacks upon Government officers 
by assassins. Radical meetings and thrilling raids by re+ 
turned soldiers and the police in defense of law and order 
in America— 

We are ready to book at once a thrilling special production 
that mirrors the stamping out of disorder and revolution in 
Americ? — 


Harry Raver’'s 


es : presentation of 


AUGUSTUS THOMAS’ 


inspiring and challenging drama 


HE VOLCAN 


: starring 


LEAH BAIRD 


and a cast of 2000 persons including 


Gov. Alfred E. Smith of New York 
Directed by GEORGE IRVING 


Every newspaper in America has paved the way for an ex- 
hibitor clean-up with this big Four Star special production. 
You will get more publicity for this picture than any one 
you have played in a year. 


W.W. HODKINSON CORPORATION 


527 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Distributing through PATHE Exchange, Incorporaved 
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OPEN YOUR EYES. 


There will always be a goodly percentage 
of mothers and others adverse to visualization 
of sex secrets and cohabitative pitfalls for the 
benefit of boy ind girls who maturing, 
even though the ultimate objective is the elimi 
mation ol diseases. 

The pros and antis on the subject may both 
have powerful arguments Yet if it is true 
the medical profession is for such dissemina 
tion then the ultra-moralists are at fault. The 
latter may frown upon such pictures as “Open 
Your Eyes which presumably has received 
commendation from Federal and municipal 
health bodies as well as the police, and un- 
doubtedly keep away from its exhibition those 
whom it may. The other side will recommend 
young persons to see and profit from it. 

“Open Your Eyes” is plainly a picture tract 
on syphilis, against prostitution, which is 
blamed entirely for the inoculation of the 
unwary, and for the riddance of that scourge, 
the quack doctor, who poses as “a specialist.” 
It tells a story, or several stories, with syphi- 
litic victims always figuring, but is minus the 
revolting details which caused a 
test against to Win There are everal 
scene in which a facial chancre i pictured 
without it being o titled Otherwise grue- 
some angles are not present. “Open Your 
Eyes” had been shown in most of the bigger 
cities before it opened in New York at the 
Central last week Each of the persons in- 
vited to the opening as given a_ printed 


rious officials in 


storm of pro 


group of testimoniais from va ° 
other cities Also there was the speech of 
Louis Brownlow president of the joard of 
Commissioners for the District of Columbia, 
who, in speaking before a combined mass meet- 
ing of the Police Department, Rotary Club and 
Home Defense League, to consider co-operation 
with the Government in the venereal disease 
campaign, said: ‘‘One little street walker will 
spread more disease, cause more misery, ruin 
more lives, bring about more deaths in the 
course of two or three years than all the 
lepers who have been in the District of Colum- 
bia since the foundation of the Government.”’ 
Although the Hon. Mr. Brownlow probably 
meant “Open Your Eyes’ when he advised 
everyone to see the picture, the specific title 
of the film is not mentioned, whick may have 
been an error in the press department of the 
Warner Brothers, who are presenting the 
picture. 

There is a sort of prolog picturing a con- 
vention of medical men to discuss the venereal 
disease problem. These scenes are photog- 
raphically the best in the five-reeler, although 
they are comparatively brief. In the course 
of the medical session titles give the gist of 
the speakers’ remarks. Such as: “Syphilis 
can be contracted through kissing, public 
towels and drinking cups Ten per cent. 
of our young men are syphilitic and that be- 
cause of prostitution. Twenty-eight per cent. 
of the insane are so because of syphilis. That 
the sentiment ‘silence is golden’ is wrong, and 
the new slogan that silence is criminal should 
be the by-word. That venereal diseases are 
not a necessity and that it is time for moral- 
ists to stand aside and health officers to roll 
up their sleeves,” 

The story starts with the birthday party of 
16-year-old Kitty Walton. After the party 
the parents’ friend and physician advises 
them it is time Kitty should be told of the 
mysteries of life and so on. Kitty’s mother 
takes her aside and presumably tells the girl 
“all about it,”’ though pictures of a hen hatch- 
ing chicks didn’t seem to fit at all. In any 
event, Kitty goes the right road, but two years 
later she falls in love with a youth who has 
been a rounder along Broadway, a youthful 
bone-head who had contracted syphilis years 
before, and though plentifully supplied with 
money had gone to a quack instead of a regu- 
lar physician. This same youth had seduced 
a young girl from the suburbs, a gal whom he 
had set up in an apartment without any re- 
sponse from her socially ambitious mother 
(one who had been particular about her 
daughter's associates too). The suburban kid 
finds herself in the dreaded ten per cent. class 
and she dramatically crabs the rounder’s mar- 
riage with Kitty by exposing him as a sy phili- 
tic before the assembled wedding guests. In 
the end the rounder goes to the nut factory, 
while the girl victim (after being cured) 
marries a youth who had gone to the city and 
had been bitten by a prostitute who worked 
more rawly than the cops permit these days. 

Broadway is a featuted spot tn the picture, 
as a place where most of the harm is done. 
More scenes, however, show the interior of a 
quack’s office, whose address is given as 
“1461 Broadway,” that supposed to be “the 
Monroe Building.”” The director might easily 
have secured a Broadway site for the ex- 
terior of the quack’s joint. Instead he chose 
some house front r‘dicuiously unlike Broad- 
way. 

One of the main ideas of “Open Your Eyes” 
is that ignorance is in back of most of the 
spread of venereal diseases, not alone in the 
manner contracted but the medical advice 
sought. It slamd the fake specialist to a 
finish and boosts the stock of the old family 
physician, which is as it should be 

As propaganda “Open Your Eyes” will draw 
wide attention aided by the medicos and wel- 
fare organizations. The announced intention 
of the Red Cross societies of the world is to 
centre attention on the stamping out of ve 
nereal diseases The Warners might use that 
fact in their printed literature, for there isn’t 
an organization more highly regarded than the 
Red Cross. 

The picture is running continuously, with 
Caroline Nichols and her lady orchestra a 
pleasing feature of the performance. The first 
night. (June 27) saw a continued deluge at 
show time. It was impossible to reach the 
theatre without a taxi, and then difficult. The 


management, nevertheless, started the picture 
on schedule time, which led to many persons 
straggling in late. As the picture runs but an 
hour and 20 minutes (without interruption) 
a better premiere would have been had had 
the film outwaited the storm. 

The film is tagged at the finish with an- 
nouncements that persons interested should 
get in touch with the Federal health authori- 
ties, or with the New York Health Board at 
Walker and Centre streets. That probably 
rd for victims. Ibee 


Metro has secured the rights to Avery Hop- 
wood’s “Fair and Warmer.”’” As soon as the 
scenario is prepared May Allison will start 
work in the leading role. Howard Gaye will 
be leading man. 
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Avoirdupois. 

Mandatory laughter. 

Freedom of the wheeze. 

Book ’em while the booking is good. 
Sweet are the uses of advertisement. 
There are smiles that make you. happy. 
Open-faced laughter, openly arrived at. 
One good comedy turn deserves another. 
Always leave ’em laughing when they say good-bye. 

One laugh is worth a hundred groans in any market. 

Send your audiences away smiling and they'll come back 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Social Hygiene Films of America, Man- 
hattan, pictures, $5,000; S.. A. & H. Cum- 
mins, 50 East 42d street, New York. 

Eff and Eff Producing Co., Manhattan, 
pictures, $25,000; J. & A. Finger, C. 
Frankel, 116 Nassau street, New York. | 

Shurter Theatre Co., BHiienviiie; pic- 
ture exhibitors; $30,000; 5.8. & J. L. & 
H. J. Shurter, Ellenville, New York. 


DELAWARE CHARTERS. 
Mitchell Lewis Productions, Imc.; pic- 
tures, $100,000; P. Drew, S. E. Dill, 8. E. 
Knox, Wilmington. : 
Niles Welch Productions, Ine., pictures, 
$100,000; incorporators same as above. 


Seena Owen Productions, Inc., pictures, 
$100,000; incorporators same as above. 

Anna Q@. Nilson Productions, Inc., pic- 
tures, $100,000; incorporators Same as 
above. pete 

Catnerine Curtis Corp., pictures, $456,- 
00v, uo. B. Phillips, M. E. Scanian, of 
Dover. 

United Amusements, Imc., $15,000; S. 

E. Dill, P. B. Drew, H. E. Knox, of Wil- 
mington. 
Spiegel’s Productions, Inc., Manhattan, 
theatricals, $25,000; M. Spiegel, T. F. 
MacMahon, B. C. Elliott, 1400 Broadway, 
New York. 


DISSOLUTIONS. 
Peekskill Theatre Corp., Peekskill. 


I4 POl 


A comedy you’ve never seen is better than a bunch of jokes 
you’ve never heard. 
All the Paramount-Arbuckle Comedies are worth rebooking 
—any time. They’re as full of laughs as the day they made 
their great success. 


Book ’em and rebook ’em. 
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MOVING PICTURES . 








RIVOLI. 


The crowd was probably all at the Broad- 
way Sunday. It certainly didn’t mob the 
Rivoli entrance, but in failing to do so it 
missed one of the best features offered the 
public this year, namely “The Avalanche, 
with Elsie Ferguson. This Artcraft produc- 
tion is reviewed elsewhere in these columns. 
The rest of the show, of course, had to live 
up to the feature, but managed pretty well. 


The Prizma color offering, photographs of 
the Yosemite Park geyser, Old Faithful, in 
high action, proved a pleasing starter. iu 


was preceded only by the Overture, Emanuel 
Chabrier’s “Espana.” After the Prizma, 
Martin Brefel, tenor, sang Gounaud’s aria 
from Faust, always a popular selection. After 
the pictorial, Van Dyke, the cellist, gave the 
“Spanish Serenade,” by David Popper. Why 
John Wenger should edit it is a mystery, and 
why he should be given credit on the pro- 
gram for doing so, when he ought to be hung 
for touching it, is a deeper mystery still. 
The pictorial was a well chosen collection 
of news pictures, and “Just Neighbors,” a 
Harold Lioyd comedy, handed everyone plenty 


GU 1440 





of laughs. There was an organ solo as a 
finale. 
THE AVALANCHE. 

Chichita } 

Helene } pen cbbdateouseeen Elsie Ferguson 
Mme. Delano 

Price Ruyler......csseeeceeees Lumsden Hare 
Mrs. RuyleP..ccccccccccccccces Zefie Tilbury 
John HArvey...ccccccssccacecs Fred Esmelton 
Ferdie Derenforth.......+++-. William Roselle 
Sybil Price.....cscccerccecsceess Grace Field 
Nick Deland.....cccccccccseses Warner Oland 


Some of the bright young men with orig- 
inal ideas have been snooping around the Art- 
craft brain shop to good purpose for they 
came to bat this week at the Rivoli with a 
production called “The Avalanche,” written 
by Gertrude Atherton, and in which Elsie 
Ferguson is starred. 

Mrs. Atherton is one of those who make 
you exclaim, “Oh, Lady, Lady, you’re some 
autbor,” when it comes to devising a story, 
and Miss Ferguson, as we all know, is an 
accomplished actress and a very, very lovely 
person, indeed. 

The trouble with the picture—and right 
here it is only fair to remark that it has few 
troubles, but shows most of ihe signs of being 
a first class feature and then some—the main 
trouble with it, then, is the revision supplied 
the story by Ouida Bergere who did the 


scenario. 
Miss Bergere makes her continuity very 
jerky, and, despite that he has greatly im- 


pressed the local wits who write for the 
newspapers, George Fitzmaurice, who directed, 
hasn’t done as much as he might to smooth 
off the rough edges. The story, however, was 
too good for them. It stands out despite all 
tinkering, and these two old hands at screen 
work were lucky in their choice of material. 
But story or no story, this picture would live 
in the imagination because it has Elsie Fer- 
guson as a part of it. 

She is rarely beautiful, this woman is, and 
suggests in this picture an extraordinarily 
interesting combination of Nazimova and 
Mary Pickford. Indeed, the resemblance to 
Nazimova is startling. This strange amal- 
gam is possible, mainly because Miss Fer- 
guson plays a dual role. She is both mother 
and daughter. Her acting is excellent, her 
differentiation complete, and the technical ex- 
perts in the Paramount workshop have sec- 
onded her efforts perfectly. 

The story starts in South America. The 
photography and the scenery in this early 
part of the picture has a’warmth and charm 
that is thoroughly delightful. Later it is 
neither so good, nor so well developed. Par- 
ticularly in the interiors there is too much 
suggestion of lack of correct focus. At any 
rate, the story concerns Helene L’Estrange, 
daughter of a gambler, who later escapes from 
a convent only to marry a novelist, somewhat 
stiffly impersonated by Lumsden Hare. When 
she comes to Nick Delano’s gambling place, 
her mother, now Delano’s wife, suspects who 
she is and tries to protect her. Unfortunately, 
the girl & dificult to handle, and in trying 
to save Hf®rself from Delano tumbles him over 
a high balcony. His fall is perfectly pic- 
tured. Blame for his death is taken by the 
mother. 

There are big moments in the picture, but 
what will sell it chiefly is Miss Ferguson’s 
rare beauty, which was never more perfectly 
pictured. 


PUTTING ONE OVER. 


George Walsh is starred in this five reel 
Fox feature, made under the direction of 
Edward Dillon. It is a thriller of the mod- 
ern type and apparently written with the pur- 
pose of giving the star opportunities of dis- 
playing his athletic ability. 

There are a number of thrilling incidents, 
including a realistic train wreck, two or 
three rough and tumble fights and the other 
ingredients which go to make up a picture 
of this type. Mr. Walsh is of the Fairbanks 
class of screen actors, as far as “stunts” 
are concerned. 

“Putting One Over” is not lacking in com- 
edy and there are numerous Clever titles 
which are good for laughs. Edith Stockton 
as Helen Townsend is leading woman. The 
heroine has quite a difficult part to play, but 
she handles it intelligently and she carries the 
sympathy of the audience with her. 

Mr. Walsh has a dual character, but it is 
not difficult to play, as the parts do not clash. 
There is nothing new about the theme, it is 
along the usual lines of this kind of plot. 
Some unusually handsome interiors help to 
add a little “class” to the production. 


RIALTO. 


“Girls,” with Marguerite Clark (reviewed 
in this issue), is the feature at the Rialto 
this week. A Sunshine comedy, a Bruce 
scenic, called “Sundown,” and the Rialto 
Magazine completed the film bill. 

The musical numbers were unusually tune- 


ful and included the duet from “Il Trova- 
tore,” sung by Rosa Legeia, soprano, and 
Edgardo Alband, baritone. The duet was 


finely rendered and the applause prolonged. 
The audience undoubtedly would have liked to 
hear the singers in something else, but 
encores are against the rule at the Rialto 
and Rivoli. 

The ‘‘Merry Jail Birds” was the title of the 
comedy, and they certainly were a merry 
band of criminals. The applicants for jail 
were so numerous that the warden had to 
hang out a notice “No cells vacant today.” 
There was enough roughhouse comedy crowd- 
ed into the two reels, to make a five reel fea- 
ture. Clever and up-to-date captions helped 
the fun along. 

Following “Sundown,” Julia Henry sang 
“Homing” in a pleasing manner. Miss Henry 
has a fine soprano of considerable range and 
her voice seemed to reach every corner of the 
big theatre. Rialto Magazine consisted of pic- 
tures of topical subjects. 

An overture, “Beautiful Galatea,” and an 
organ recital, “Vox Angelica,’’ were the open- 
ing and closing numbers. 





Pamela Gordon........-+s+s. Marguerite Clark 
i ORR rrr Fer as énb0% Mary Warren 
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WGear  Wolt.cssccstccvees ..-+-Harrison Ford 
BO -: 2A 5 a 0.4 sae os oes denes ceasaaede's Lee Hill 
PN. 4s txaandd deo pan Thomas D. Persse 
TANGTIG © cod eccccvesdgceverseade Virginia Foltz 
BENS DORR ic hover eh erie rededs Tom Rickerts 
DELO: © BOORMAN. 5 iin 60 cd ici sdess Clarisse Selwyn 
ly rere ere Erre ye ore Arthur Carewe 


This is an adaptation of Clyde Fitch’s com- 
edy by the same title. The picturization has 
been made by Paramount, as a vehicle for 
Margeurite Clark, Clara Beranger and Alice 
Eyeton wrote the scenario and Walter Ed- 
wards directed. It is the first picture Miss 
Clark has made on the coast for four years. 

Pamela Gordon, played by the star, is a 
confirmed man-hater. Her views are so con- 
firmed she seeks to convert other girls to her 
principles, and has formed a man-haters’ club 
consisting of herself and two other giris, her 
room mates. While it is obvious how it is 
all going to end, there are many amusing 
situations before the trio of man-haters capit- 
ulate. 

Miss Clark has been seen in productions 
which have suited her better, inasmuch as 
they have given her more work to do. ‘Girls’ 
is the lightest kind of a trifling comedy and 
there is very little call for acting. The star 
romps through scene after scene, many trivial 
and having little bearing on the main theme. 
Yet the heroine carries the production. In 
other words the spectators will go to see Miss 
Clark and not “Girls.” 

Some high ciass photography helps. Tech- 
nically it kas been well put together. The in- 
teriors are rich looking and impressive, while 
a number of picturesque country scenes add 
charm. But there are altogether too many 
close-ups. They are so frequent they mar the 
continuity and the thread of the story is often 
lost, while a picture of the heroine or some 
person is being thrown on the screen. 

Harrison Ford is the leading man, as Edgar 
Holt. Ford is amusing in a mild sort of way, 
but he could have secured more comedy if he 
had loosened up and put a little more “pep” 
into his work. He has a number of oppor- 
tunities which should bring hearty laughs, but 
he seemed to miss them. 


ary Warren and Helene Chadwick, the other 


two “haters” are clever in their respective 
parts. The other players handle their roles 
intelligently. 





THIN ICE. 


Basen. Ws 0 .0ned4s es ccens Corinne Griffith 
Benjamin Graves........... L. Rogers Lytton 
George Winton............ -...-Charles Kent 
Rose La Vere........ iS Pr Eulalie Jensen 
Pas ) BEINN 6.60 dem eate 2 dd tees ..-Alice Terry 


Corinne Griffith shows up photographically 
to first rate advantage in ‘‘Thin Ice,”’ a re- 
cent Vitagraph release which has already, 
by some strange process, reached the second 
run houses. It was shown at the Stanley 
last week and revealed Corinne in a rather 
ordinary story of intrigue. It was ordinary 
in the sense that it took Shannon Fife, the 
scenario writer, too long to get her in a posi- 
tion where she had to betray her love for a 
man or betray her brother. By the time he 
got her there you began to wonder whether 
it wouldn’t have been much simpler to ex- 
plain about brother and let it go at that— 
but then, of course, there would have been 
no story. ° 

In the story, as it stands, Alice, to save her 
brother, gives an unscrupulous mining pro- 
moter a check. Later she marries a man, 
who is a darn nice fellow and all that, but 
who has ideas about “once a thief, always 
a thief,” that make the spectator wonder 
right off the bat how soon trouble is going to 
start and how much trouble there is going 
to be. Well, there’s plenty, and Corinne 
makes the most of it. She is really very 
charming and it is extraordinary how this 
mild and pathetic little feature has failed to 


hook on, so to speak, to the big time. But 
it hasn’t, probably becausethe story is so 
artificial. 

Tom Mills did the directing. The pho- 


tography was adequate. 


STRAND. 


Managing Director Joseph Plunkett has 
evolved something new. This week at the 
Strand he breaks into the middle of a feature 
with a tableau that carries out the atmosphere 
of the picture and marks a lapse of time. It 
was very effective and carried out the idea 
of the picture perfectly. The feature for the 
week was the latest Louise Glaum production, 
“Sahara,” presented by J. Parker Read, Jr. 
The picture is being released by the W. W. 
Hodkinson Corp. 

The scenes, as suggested by the title, are all 
laid in Africa and the program that has been 
selected to surround it is in keeping with the 
atmosphére of the principal production of the 
program: Victor Herbert’s “The Wizard of 
the Nile” is the overture selection and it is 
followed by the Strand Topical Review, in 
which is included the Harry Reichenbach ar- 
ranged comedy of the Crown Prince of Ger- 
many, with views of the “quince” taken in 
Holland and shown with comedy titles. It 
was a decided laugh to the audience. 

A water wagon scenic of the Outing-Chester 
series showed some very pretty views. 

A scenic prolog to the feature, with a vocai 
number sung off stage, was effective. it 
showed Paris by night and then as the scenic 
effect faded the pi@ure came in with an art 
title that was a reproduction of the scene just 
shown. 

Two vocal numbers by Redferne Hollins- 
head preceded the comedy, which was the Uni- 
versal release, “The Jazz Monkey,” a mighty 
clever two-reeler that got an unusual number 
of laughs. The Strand’s business Sunday 
afternoon was exceedingly big considering the 
delightful weather outdoors. Fred. 





oS er ee ee ie eee Louise Glaum 
SOMM. Stans i. occ cacdsscscsseccevs Matt Moore 
Baron  AlSKIis.sccdccscecssses Edwin Stevens 
i Perr rryrrrrts rr Master Pat Moore 
Mustapha. ...rescccccsccces Nigel De Brullier 


The feature production at the Strand for the 
current week is the W. W. Hodkinson re- 
leascd production presented by J. Parker Read, 
Jr., with Louise Glaum as the star. In its 
present shape the picture seems a little 
lengthy, running about an hour and five min- 
utes. From a production standpoint, however, 
it is a feature that looks very big, and for 
lighting effects and corking camera work 
stands out as a real work of art. 

The story of “Sahara’’ was written by C. 
Gardner Sullivan and the direction of the 
picture was by Allan Dwan. ‘The scenes are 
for the greater part laid in South Africa, 
with the exception of the opening, which takes 
place in Paris. 

Mignon, the heroine, is played by Miss 
Glaum. She has been the favorite toast of the 
Parisian bowevards during her life on the 
stage there. She has married a young Ameri- 
can, ordered to the Sahara country to take up 
his work as an engineer. His wife accom- 
panies him, but after six months of the lonely 
life on the desert she leaves him for a Rus- 
sian nobleman, who takes her to Cairo, where 
he establishes her in a palace. 

Sometime afterward she runs across her hus- 
band and her child, who have become beggars, 
and she rescues them from their plight. The 
fact that she takes them to the Palace angers 
her protector, and he starts to choke her. As he 
is in the midst of this scene the beggar hus- 
band recognizes the man that wronged him 
and he kills him. The wife, husband and kid- 
die go out into the desert again and time 
brings about a recovery from the drug habit 
that the man had acquired, a clarifying of his 
memory and a spirit of forgiveness on his 
part for the wife who had left him. 

It isn’t the stery as much as the handling 
of it that makes the featurg worth while. The 
desert scenes with sand storms, the weird 
lights and the effective manner in which they 
have been captured by the camera make the 
picture unusual in a great many ways. 

There is a suggestion of vastness about the 
ontofdoors that makes one see the unusual, and 
the couple of palace interior sets cost a lot of 
money. Miss Glaum seems to have taken on 
a little weight since last on the screen, but 
this does not detract from her beauty and 
forceful manner of putting over a scene. There 
were, to be sure, rather too many close-ups of 
her emoting. 

The picture, however, can be handled in a 
big way and it will deliver for almost any 


audience. Fred. 
—— 

PUTTING IT OVER. 
ee ae Bryant Washburn 
i, rrr ~oper fy y: ietasewen Shirley Mason 
Jane Pelley.......ccocs Winnifred Greenwood 
eh ts 5 bwk-4 ans Jaseewse Adele Farrington 
ee” ae ere rr: Clarence Geldart 
George Montegu........... Edward Alexander 


“Putting It Over,” a five reel Paramount 
program offering with Bryant Washburn in 
the leading role, is one of those cute com- 
edies that tickle the sense of fun just enough 
to keep you happy. Clean and amusing, it 
is excellently acted, well directed and well 
photographed. George Weston wrote the 
story, Marion Fairfax adapted it to the screen, 
and Donald Crisp directed. The last named 
put in several unique touches, 

The story is a simple enough yarn, clean 
and wholesome and decent, and the star brings 
just that kind of a,personality to bear on it. 
As the young drug clerk, he squeezes light 
comedy all over the picture. Buddy Marsh 
is clerking at the soda fountain at $12 per 
week when he goes to the drug clerk’s ball 
and meets Mary. Infatuated, he pursues her, 
telling all sorts of stories about the large 
Salary he’s receiving. Mary, however, is on 
to him, but says nothing. Instead of talking, 
she takes a job herself and accepts him. Un- 


aware that she is going io add to the house- 


hold. income, he feels that he has to get 
very, very busy On the eve of losing bis 
job, he thinks of a scheme to make a lot of 
money for the firm, and plunges in. All, of 
course, ends happily. 


COLONEL BRIDAU. 


Flora Brazier...... a raetwoeues Pepa Bonafé 
eee LS Re re ee oes re Jennie Vitti 
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Marietta ..... ...«--Nelly Pintus 
ee ere rere Cee rere Ge Ida Bruni 
Col. Philippe Bridau....Chev. Ralph Marianus 
CA ee wb awnebeseesene James De Ross 
Jean Jacques Rouget......... Fario Ferrarese 
Duke of Monfrigneuse............ Philip Ricci 
Joseph Bridau.......-...e+65: Nicholas Crespi 

This Entente Films’ release, an importing 


firm located in Philadelphia, evidently was 
not originally produced by the Quakertown 
concern, The cast, in the press sheets dis- 
tributed at the press showing last week, is 
conspicuously mentioned as “an international 
cast.” ‘That’s wrong. it is strictly nationai 
—Italian by the looks of it. 

The Entente imported it 
captions for the edification of American and 
Canadian audiences, which rights they con- 
trol. They made a bad job of it. The entire 
production, cast, story and direction is at 
fault. } 

The grotesque, at times foolish, gesticula- 
tions of this particular cast—which might be 
the thing as far as native Italian audiences 
are concerned—look queer to the typically 
American audience. 

The locale is not Italian. It is French—-of 
the days of Napoleon Bonaparte ;* being, neces~- 
sarily, a costume play. Stories of this type 
need a master hand to sustain interest. Joseph 
Pintus, captioned as director, did not do him- 
self credit. The photography of Julius Rossi 
is passable. 

The yarn is adapted from Honore de Bal- 
zac’s novel, ‘“‘La Rabouilleuse,’” also adapted 
for a stage version which Otis Skinner em- 
ployed at the Globe Theatre, New York, early 
this spring, under the title of ‘‘The Honor of 
the Family.’’ Balizac’s fame and name is suf- 
ficient proof his.story was noteworthy. But 
the screen version is weak. 

Pepa Bonafe, featured on the press sheets 
as the “international vamp’’ who could “out- 
Bara Theda,” was very, very tame. 


THE AMERICAN WAY. 


and re-titled the 
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A World five-reel feature, in which Dorothy 
Green and Arthur Ashley are co-starred. 
Frank Reicher was the director. It is along 
the usual lines of the so-called society drama. 
The story is an improbable one, but that is 
not so much the fault as that it has been de- 
veloped with scant show of imagination and 
still less a display of care. 

The story is by Florence C. Bolles and the 
scenario by Wallace C. Clifton. Max Schneider 
was the cameraman. “The American Way” 
is supposed to be the thrilling and irresistible 
way in which Richard Farrington (Arthur 
Ashley) courts and wins Betty Winthrop 
(Dorothy Green), the ward of Stuyvesant 
Van Allens. 

The feature does not allow one to become 
acquainted with its characters and ds totally 
lacking in what is generally termed ‘‘atmos- 
phere.” No particular character appears in 
a truly sympathetic light and the result is 
that one is not greatly concerned with any- 
thing that befalls anyone, 

The English characters are far from true 
to type and the American ones little better. 
The stars do as well as can be expected with 
impossible parts. The casting director—if 
there was such a person—made a_ horrible 
mix-up of things. “The American Way” has 
little to recommend it. 


BE A LITTLE SPORT. 


_ This is the third of the Albert Ray-Bliner 
Fair comedies, produced by Fox Films. It 
is a five reel feature, Hale Merriman wrote 
the story and the scenario prepared by Joseph 
A. Roach, The picture was made under the 
“a of Scott Dunlap. 

“Be a Little Sport” ts an amusin 
without much backbone, but it a 
ample opportunities to get into a number of 
funny predicaments and then extricate him- 
self—and there are no end of healthy laughs. 
While comedy is Mr. Ray's forte, it is not 
because he is really funny or because he 
tries to be funny. It is his very seriousness 
that causes the laughter. And as the story 
unwinds and the complications increase the 
solemnity of the hero becomes more acute. 

Miss Fair is a fine foil for Mr. Ray, she is 
vivacious, of pleasing screen appearance and 


acts well. The pair have a good supporting 
company. The photography is clear and 
sharp, and the settings are all the story call 
for. There is an up-to-date air about the 
whole production which is pleasing, 

The story evolves around a $100,000 gift 
which is promised a nephew by his uncle as 
a wedding present, if he is married within 
a stipulated time. 


Of course nephew annexes 
the $100,000, but all ends in a hurricane fin- 
ish against time and he has to get the stenog. 
in the next office to consent to a fake mar- 
riage before he is able to collect. 

“Be a Little Sport’ is en amusin rog 
feature for the dog days. ee 
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THE YARDSTICK 


OF THE INDUSTRY 


ONTHS in advance, Goldwyn prepared for the new 

season and its new demands. It saw the calibre 

of picture that would be demanded—the only kind 
that could live. It began to build such pictures. 


Six months before possible release it had its production 
forces working on more elaborate, more powerful, and 
more vivid pictures than any it or any other company had 
ever consistently produced. It had the stars. It sought 
and secured the greatest authors, the greatest directors, 
and the finest supporting casts. It put into production 
stories calling for technical mass and detail such as had 
gone hitherto into very few pictures. 


Goldwyn did this to provide pictures that would meet 
the public's demands, the exhibitor’s demands and the 
demands of the new era’ in sales which it saw coming. 


Four such pictures will be released each month. 


Six months ago Goldwyn began in the same way tocreate 
a systematic organization of advertising and exploitation 
suited to the distinction and individuality of these big 
pictures. This included a national campaign of poster 
and newspaper advertising, the creation of exploitation 
units for exhibitor-service in every Goldwyn exchange, 
and a trebling of the service force in the central office. 
Only such organization, Goldwyn knew, could meet the 
new season's conditions. 


That was pre-vision. 

















Goldwyn credits that same‘ability and necessity of seeing 
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things before they happen, to the exhibitor who is far- 
sighted enough to do business with this company. 


Goldwyn has therefore evolved a sales plan which will per- 


mit the exhibitor to exercise the same careful foresight and 
consideration that go into the making of the pictures—to 
book productions months in advance. 


The exhibitor will book each production only, however, 
after he has actually seen it on the screen. 


Goldwyn will be prepared to display all productions far in 
advance of release in the projection rooms of its exchanges. 
The resident manager will invite the exhibitors of his district 
in to see what he has for sale. 


If the exhibitor finds that in his opinion, Goldwyn has 
made the sort of splendid, special drawing produc- 
tions that it has promised, then hé may book—one or 
all, two, three or four, as he thinks wise. 


The exhibitor is the yardstick of the industry. 


_ The’ issue is simple and ufescapable. 


Quality pictures are made individually — on their merits. 
They must and will be sold individually — on their merits. 


That is the 1919-20 policy for Goldwyn Pictures. 


GOLDWYN PICTURES 


CORPORATION 
SAMUEL GOLDWYN President 

























































































re MOVING PICTURES 





AMONG THE WOMEN 


By PATSY SMITH. 





“Sahara” reflects much credit on the 
director and photographer in the del- 
icate and dignified handling of material 
in hand. Louise Glaum as Mignon is 
sympathetically appealing. Closeups 
of women mounted on Rock of Gibral- 
tar pedestals show most so unattrac- 
tive and unresponsive that red cor- 
puscled beings pass them shoulder to 
shoulder without recognizing their 
presence. A flash of Miss Glaum (cut 
back in story) as the Opera Comique 
star shows her in real Parisian look- 
ing apparel from the exaggerated head- 
dress to the tips of her high heeled 
boots. A biack sequin gown, tight at 
bottom and with side pocket or hip 
drapery all in one piece, topped with a 
high girdle bodice of same, was effec- 
tive. Velvet and fur wraps, although 
spectacular photographically, seemed 
out of place on the sands of Sahara, 
even in her Sand Palace, but then Sa- 
hara is a big place and the locale was 
indefinite. For an elaborate fete in 
a spacious Peacock room, in honor of 
her friend the Prince, she was gowned 
in loose net drapery, embroidered in 
great peacocks over a gold foundation 
—only the tight long sleeves of the 
metallic cloth showing. Long peacock 
feathers adorned her nicely coiffured 
head, and she carried a large peacock 
fan. A lace negligee robe and a satin 
toga sort of garment and Arabic tur- 
ban, were especially becoming. 





For the feminine admirers of Elsie 
Ferguson, “The Avalanche” will prove 
a gold mine, for there is a wealth of 
gowns, and the clever actress is seen in 
three distinctly different roles. The 
theme is the curse of heredity—the sec- 
ond story of this sort which Miss Fer- 
guson has been seen in. The other 
was the taint of liquor—this is the in- 
herent, gambling instinct. First as 
Chichita, daughter of a gambler, she 
shows a born love for the spirit of 
chance. Only a peasant girl in simple 
but gay attire, she so fascinates a 
sporting Englishman that he marries 
her and for five years with their com- 
mon love of gambling they drift. Then 
the deluge—bankrupt and suicide of 
husband and, fearing child will be 
tainted with their awful curse, the 
mother puts her in a convent. As the 
wife of the Englishman, Miss Ferguson 
was a handsome picture in long lace 
mantilla and lace and jet trailing cling- 
ing gown. Later as Mrs. Delano, the 
wife of an American gaming house 
keeper, she parades some effective cre- 
ations, sticking to the intense Spanish 
type throughout—black wig, dressed 
high, and long clinging robes, enhanced 
with lace, jet or sequins. As Helene 
she was frocked in the checked ging- 
ham of the convent and in youthful 
suit and shirt waist. As Mrs. Price 
Ruyler she was a young matron of ex- 
ceeding charm, always delightfully cos- 
tumed, even to her intimate boudoir 
things. 


The Palace bill this week is replete 
with novel offerings and artists of abil- 
ity. 

May Boley, with the “Overseas Re- 
vue,” wore a new lilac silk dress. A 
scalloped ruffle at bottom was drawn 
in tight about ankles with a cord shir- 
ring. There were two ruffles just be- 
low hips, put on apron fashion, and 
smart little short sleeves. A leghorn 
hat, faced with the violet tint, had a 
green satin bandeau tied in front and 
a jet necklace and large cameo brooch 
served further to break the solid color. 
Elizabeth Brice is now wearing a 
black buster wig for the splendid 
“Gob” number. Mrs. LeVolos (The 
LeVolos) was in a blue silk gold »ro- 
cade soubret dress, the bottom turned 
up in an Oriental puff hem. Florence 
Ames (Winthrop and_Ames) has put 
more comedy falls“in* their Roman 


dance number and her opening cos- 
tume (which she terms a modest violet) 
is a petal etfect in blended shades with 
a green bodice and small brimmed hat 
Carrying out the stem effect. 

hen besides Bessie Clitford’s artis- 
tic posings, Aleen Bronson’s chatter 
and jack Norworth’s “leading lady” 
(colored baby), there was that clever 
dancing pair, the Ford Sisters. New 
artistic and beautiful were the cos- 
tumes they wore for their waltz num- 
ber. A lovely soft quality of silver 
cloth was the material. The long 
Skirts made in a double puff about the 
hips, split at sides, showing under- 
skirts ot accordion plaited orchid 
geogette, side panel trains faced with 
the orchid, tell over opening when the 
lithe bodies were not swaying in the 
movements of the waltz. The bodices 
built high in tront and low in back, a 
la Ford, had scarfs of white tulle float- 
ing from shoulders and they carried 
sapphire blue ostrich feather fans. 


Ernest Evans and his fair associates 
contributed a goodly share of the en- 
tertainment at the Riverside Monday 
night. Estelle McNeal, Gertrude Zo- 
bel and Mildred Rife have been added 
to the act since at the Fifth Ave., with 
that charming little dancer, Ora Deane, 
still retained. All of the costumes 
were fresh and pretty. Miss McNeal 
wore a lovely silk lace flounced affair 
and an orchid net with broad silver 
embroidered band running serpentine 
fashion about top flounces. The lower 
skirt was appliqued with satin bow 
knots and there was a silver girdle en- 
circling the slender orchid bodice. The 
violinist wore a lavender net over self- 
toned silk and the pianist flashed sham- 








rock chiffon drapery over white satin. 
The most effective of all Miss Deane’s 
good-looking apparel, was a transpar- 
ent rose georgette veiled in spangled 
net, which blended with the rose silk 
draped setting. 

The women in the Marx Bros. act— 
there is one new one—were freshly 
arrayed in the River Villa Fete scene, 
but their opening appearance is still 
incongruous. A pink velvet jacket and 
tam with a pearl gray velvet skirt is 
hardly in keeping with mother’s rain 
coat and tight blue velvet fez. The 
baby vamp now wears a plum satin 
cherry lined cape with the white satin 
sport suit she “lands” in. The little 
dancer looked well in a chocolate col- 
ored net that seemed to just match 
her hair. There was a full-pointed 
overskirt and a drop that showed a 
border of pink roses, faintly through 
it, all over a pink foundation. 

Florenz Tempest impersonated two 
lovely boys and one adorable girl. She 
was a fussy yet charming picture in a 
silver cloth wrap the bottom, top and 
armholes bordered with seal and the 
lining pink chiffon. A gown of silver 
and iridescent embroidered blue net, 
over charteuse chiffon skirt with lace 
inserting and edging, was girdled’in a 
single row of large rhinestones. The 
same brilliant stones were encrusted 
about the top of decolletage. 

Miss Norton (Norton and Nicholson) 
wore her black sales ladies’ dress and 
trench hat, and Ruth Roye her burnt 
orange trimmed with the blue green 
ribbon. 





Oscar Apfel has started his third production 
under his contract with World Films, using 
as a vehicle “The Oakdale Affair.” Evelyn 
Greeley will be the star. It will be released 
in August. 





Motion Picture Operators’ Union, Local 306, 
covering the New York and Brooklyn territory, 
held an election of officers Wednesday morning. 
Sam Kaplan, President; Sam Goldfarb, Busi- 
nesa Agent; Harry Sherman, Secy.-Treas., 
were re-elected without opposition. 











A most bizarre, amaz- 
ing and unusual story 
is unfolded. Your audi- 
ences will be mystified, 
thrilled, and then given 
the surprise of their 
lives at the end. Not 
one out of fifty who see 
the picture will ever 
guess the finish. 

William Russell will 
win thousands of new 
friends for himself by 
his splendid work in 
this production. 


William Russell Pro- 
ductions Now 
Available: 





“Hobbs in a Hurry” 
“All the World to Nothing’’ 
“When a Man Rides Alone’ 

“‘Where the West Begins’ 
“Brass Buttons” 
“Some Liar’ 
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“NO” MEN ORGANIZED. 


Los Angeles, July 1. 

Film City humorists have just banded 
a bunch of strong jawed film players 
and directors into a secret society 
that has a surface purpose of fun but 
an undercurrent of seriousness. 

The new body calls itself the “No” 
men, and have been organized in con- 
tradistinction to the subservient and 
often sycophantic followers, employes 
and others, of most of the big stars, 
who are privately known here as 
“Yes” men. : 

These “Yes” men get their affirmative 
handle through their readiness to ac- 
quiesce instantly with any suggestion 
made by any of the stars or directors 
in power. 

It is a tradition here that if a di- 
rector or a star of any account should 
ask any group of these affirmatives 
whether the said director or the said 
star could swim Niagara Falls, the an- 
swer would be a vociferous chorus of 
we fa 

The “No” men have agreed in their 
by-laws that cost what it may, they 
will at all times express their convic- 
tions when approached by their em- 
ployers. The “Yes” men are said to 
be responsible for much of the picture 
junk that finds its way to the world’s 
market from this film factory town. 


FORGED FOR HER SWEETIE. 
Portland, Ore., July 1. 

Helen Mannin, actress, aged 19, is in 
jail for forgery. She admits passing 
many bad checks. Though she faces a 
term in the penitentiary, she still says 
“T love him.” 

The next two paragraphs is the story 
taken in an interview with her. 


One day, about six weeks ago, Helen 
was at the Strand Theatre when Ham- 
mond and Hayes, comedians, were 
playing. Hammond flirted with her 
from the stage,-she says. She liked 
his appearance and so met him after 
the show. For about four weeks he 
remained in Portland. Then he left, 
promising to write. He wrote ask- 
ing for money. 

She had no money, having stopped 
in Portland while on her way to Los 
Angeles to meet Pear! White, film star, 
whom, she says, she knows well. Helen 


took the easiest way; she wrote a~ 


check, cashed it and sent the money 
to her sweetie. Hammond then wired 
for $40. She cashed some more checks 
and was arrested. 


Police take little stock in her story, 
other than admitting that she is ap- 
parently a guileless girl. They say she 
is one of the cleverest forgers they 
ever had to deal with. 


BOOKINGS RESULT IN WARRANT. 


A warrant was issued for H. H. Moss 
through the instance of Abraham Cros- 
ney, attorney for the backers of “The 
Spreading Evil,” a film which was ex- 
hibited at the Harris Theatre, and be- 
cause of the mixed booking of a play 
called “Who Did It,” resulted in legal 
action. 


The picture people were required to 
put up the sum of $1,200 guranteeing 
the exhibition of the picture for a 
month, and it is this money that is 
sought. 


A civil suit was started to recover 
the alleged conversion, but with no 
prospect of the case being heard until 
fall, the picture men decided to protect 
themselves. 


The defendant in such actions is usu- 
ally sent to Ludlow street jail, where 
$1,000 bail must be supplied to securé 
a release until the action is heard. 
Where judgment is obtained the de- 
fendant must supply bail to twice the 
amount of such judgment. The Moss 
warrant was secured to insure his 


presence within the jurisdiction of the 
court when the case will be called. He 
was arrested Tuesday but immediately 
released on bail. 
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MOVING PICTURES 





STATEWIDE PROBE INTO THEFTS. 


Rochester, N. Y., July 1. 


Investigation of film thefts, aggre- 
gating $1,250,000 im New York state 
alone, has been placed in the hands of 
John J. McInerney, attorney of this 
city, by the National Association of the 
Motion Picture Industry. He has been 
authorized to conduct a_ statewide 
probe into the matter and to use all 
the power of the law to stamp out all 
forms of film thievery and to bring the 
guilty parties to justice. 

It is said that the film which disap- 
pears each year in New York state 
has an annual earning power of $12,- 
900,000. That this loss is sufficiently 
large to warrant the expenditure of 
almost any sum which will stamp out 
the criminal practices that have flour- 
ished almost unchecked is the opinion 
of those who are behind the present 
campaign. 

Producers, distributing agencies and 
exhibitors have joined together in the 
movement and from now on every sus- 
picious action in’the handling of film 
business is going to be investigated. 
Nith the growth of the industry and 
the increase of the film business the 
thieves have grown bolder as their 
methods have become more skilled and 
effective. It is said that railroad cars, 
express wagons and theatres have been 
systematically robbed and in many in- 
stances dishonest employes within the 
industry have furnished the needed in- 
formation and assistance to the gang 
leaders. 


In addition to representing the Na- 
tional Association of the Motion Pic- 
ture Industry, Mr. McInerney is also 
general counsel for the Motion Picture 
Exhibitors’ League of New York State, 
the executive committee of the iatter 
body having just engaged him in that 
capacity for another year. 


FILM THEFT EXAMINATION. 


Syracuse, N. Y., July 1. 
John R. Van Arnam, circus owner 
and former Syracuse University star 
athlete, arrested two weeks ago in con- 
nection with the $12,000,000 picture 
theft case, is held under $5,000 bail for 
the action of the Grand Jury, following 
his examination in police court here. 
Justice Benjamin Shove ordered Van 
Arnam held after following the tes- 
timony of five witnesses. An array of 
picture talent was present at the hear- 
ing. Officers of several of the promi- 
nent film corporations heard the ex- 
amination and a few testified. 


Charles P. Jordan and Irvin I. Brown, 
the film sleuths who were instrumental 
in Van Arnam’s arrest on a charge of 
criminally receiving stolen property, 
were the first witnesses called. They 
were also the same detectives who 
forced the arrest of Hans Frohman, the 
New York film broker, who was taken 
into custody here a few days before 
Van Arnam. Frohman is now out on 
bail until July 15, when his examina- 
tion will be held. 


The detectives recited the story of 
their trip to this city, telling of how 
they went to Frohman seeking the 
purchase of stolen films which they 
stated were to be sent into Mexico. 
They induced Frohman to come to 
this city with them where the films 
could be purchased and claim that as 
a result they secured “The Inner 
Shrine” and “The Golden Fetter.” 

Brown in his testimony claims that 
while in New York he drove a truck 
endeavoring to get a clew in connec- 
tion with the wholesale theft of movie 
films. He testified that while doing this 
he found a stolen film in a Fifth avenue 
theatre which was purchased by Van 
Arnam. 


Attorney John J. McInerney, chief 
counsel for the National Motion Pic- 
ture Producers, spoke of the showing 
of the film, “The Golden Fetter,” at 


POLICE AT COMEDY OPENING. 


The opening of the Mack Sennett 
comedy, “Yankee Doodle in Berlin,” 
with Bothwell Browne and the Sen- 
nett Bathing Beauties pulled so big a 
crowd to the Broadway, Sunday night, 
the police reserves from the West 30th 
street station had to be called out. 

On two shows Sunday night, with 
60 cents the top, the houses drew a 
little under $2,000. Monday five shows 
were run, with the girls appearing at 
four, the supper show being given 
without the beauties. 

Tuesday Sol Lesser made arrange- 
ments with the management of the 
Broadway whereby the scale of prices 
in the house would be raised. Now 
the lower floor and the balcony are 
quoted at 60 cents. The engagement 
at the Broadway was originally for 
three weeks, but the time has been 
extended because of the success of the 
picture so far this week. 





the Palace, Tupper Lake, and called 
witnesses to prove that it was not 
sent by the corporation from which it 
was stolen. Richard C. Fox, a Buffalo 
film exchange manager, testified the 
film was not sent to Tupper Lake by 
the Famous Players-Lasky Corpora- 
tion, which he represents. Fox claimed 
that the film was rented to the Tupper 
Lake playhouse by Van Arnam. 

William Candee, of Northrup & Can- 
dee, testified he bought out Van Arn- 
am’s film exchange here and with it 
secured $6,000. worth of films. He 
showed a bill of sale from Van Arnam. 

Among the picture men who were in 
court were Frederick H. Elliott, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of the Motion Picture eseanige! E. 
H. Goldstein, general secretary of the 
Universal; F. H. Hopkins, of Famous 
Players-Lasky and Samuel Ziegler, of 
the same concern. 


LOOKING FOR THEATRES. 


The theatre probia just now gorg- 
ing the visions of the operators of 
several of the big producing and dis- 
tributing film organizations keeps add- 
ing to its indications, with the big 
cities of the country the prime targets 
of the sharpshooters. The nine-days’ 
wonder of the B. S. Moss skid to the 
Famous Players-Lasky combine is 
scarce moribund before the offices of 
the Shuberts and Klaw & Erlanger are 
made the spots for further negotiation 
by the big syndicates. 


Within the week the Shuberts re- 
ceived an offer for their Chestnut 
Street theatre in Philedelphia, their 
Belasco in Washington and the Acad- 
emy of Music, Baltimore. Klaw & 
Erlanger were asked for figures on the 
Hollis, Boston, as well as for a pur- 
chase sum for the Colonial, one of the 
most valuable properties in Chicago. 

Forced from considering the avail- 
able theatres of Broadway, the side 
streets and the 42nd street theatre 
canyon of Manhattan, because of the 
limited seating capacity of most of 
those theatres, negotiations have been 
instituted within the week seeking the 
transfer for picture theatre reconstruc- 
tion of the St. Nicholas Ice Rink prop- 
erty at 66th street and Columbus ave- 
nue; the Iceland rink property at 52d- 
53rd streets and Broadway, and the 
18lst Street Ice Palace, at 18lst street 
and St. Nicholas avenue. 


Samuel Jacobs, realty operator, with 
an office in the Longacre Building, de- 
nied that the 18lst street property 
would be sold for picture theatre use, 
but color is given ‘to rumors that a 
theatre will shortly go up on the site 
by the abrupt closing of the Palace Ice 
Rink, now on the property, Sunday 
night, weeks ahead of the date an- 
nounced for the regular closing of the 
ice-skating season, and at a period 
when the rink was crowded nightly 


with ice skaters. That some reforma- 
tion of the property is contemplated 
is theoretically supported by the fact 
that many of the skaters had bought 
club and season tickets good into July, 


the controllers of the property, Jacobs 
& Greenbaum, preferring to redeem 
the club and season tickets than to 
keep the rink peopled 


The St. Nicholas Ice Rink property 
is managed by Cornelius Fellowes. It 
is now subleased by the “Dance Car- 
nival” exploiters, who cleaned up at the 
Grand Central Palace and were forced 
therefrom by the adaptation of the 
building to war uses. It is controlled 
by the Du Ponts. 

The Iceland property is held in trust 
by C. Fuller. Originally a horse mart, 
then a roller skating rink, then a pic- 
ture theatre and dance cafe under the 
name of the “Rose Gardens,” it has 
been a skating rink four years, with its 
floor space sublet in the summers to 
an auto sales firm. 


ALLAN ROCK A FIREMAN. 


Allan Rock has qualified to become 
a member of the New York Fire De- 
partment. Last Thursday morning 
about 4 o’clock, some lodger in the 
Bartholdi Inn playfully zipped a ciga- 
rette from his window. It landed on 
the awning of the Variety office and 
sent it up in flames. 

Rock, who was passing, but who 
won't say where he was coming from 
or going to at that hour, noticed the 
fire, and with the aid of the street 
cleaning department, which was wash- 
ing down Broadway at the time, ex- 
tinguished the flame. 


Elsie After Insurance. 


Elsie Ferguson is after a life insur- 
ance policy of $300,000. Ske has made 
her application and the life insurance 
companies are considering it. 





Produced by Western 
Photoplays, Inc. 





THE MOST THRILLING MOTION PICTURE 


EVER MADE! 


Sounds extravagant, doesn’t it? But that’s what the 
thrill-hardened Pathe film committee’said after. seeing , 


ANNE LUTHER and CHARLES HUTCHISON 


in the new fifteen episode serial 


“THE GREAT GAMBLE” 


Mr. Hutchison does stunts that do not seem humanly possible. 
into his hands time and again. 


PATHE 


Distributors 


\ He jumps from great heights; he scales the side of 
a tall building with no assistance from a rope or anything else; he leaps from one 
of its high windows into a clothes line; he is carried over a boiling waterfall; he 


does a hundred such death-daring deeds. 


It’s a great serial; your audiences will say so. 


RELEASED AUGUST 3rd 


He takes his life 


Written and directed 
by Joseph A. Golden 
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$600,000 FOR MAJORITY STOCK 
IN LONE STAR FILM COMPANY 





Interest of Freuler-Hutchinson Disposed of. 


Exhibitors- 


Mutual Now in Control. Old Mutual-Chaplins Secured 


by Purchase. 


To Be Retitled and Reissued. 


Demand for Chaplin’s Latest Con- 
sidered Remarkable. 





A syndicate said to represent the 
Exhibitors-Mutual and headed by 
President Clarke of that corporation 
purchased this week 51 per cent. of the 
stock of the Lone Star Film Corpor- 
ation, paying $600,000 for the control. 
The principal sellers were John R. 
Freuler, formerly president of the Mu- 
tual, and S. S. Hutchinson, of the 
American Film. 


Through the purchase the Exhibit- 
ors-Mutual secures the 12 Mutual- 
Chaplins, made by Chaplin when under 
his first big contract with the Lone 
Star, which then distributed. through 
the Mutual and was looked upon as a 
subsidiary of that distributor. Chap- 
lin received for his dozen Mutuals 
$685,000 in salary. The Lone Star, af- 
ter paying additional costs, including 
production, was reported at the time 
to have made a handsome profit on 
the Chaplin engagement. The Lone 
Star passed Chaplin up at the expira- 
tion of his contract, much as George 
K. Spoor for the Essanay had done 
before it. Spoor had the first Chap- 
lin chance, but seemed to miss gaug- 
ing his future value on the film as a 
comedian. 

The value of the Lone Star stock ma- 
jority, placed at $600,000, basing the 
whole at about $1,200,000, is reported 
to have been only through the Lone 
Star’s possession of the 12 Chaplins. 
These are to be re-titled and re-issued, 
it is said, and again placed on the mar- 
ket under the Exhibitors-Mutual direc- 
tion. 

The demand from exhibitors for 
Chaplin’s latest (First National) “Sun- 
nyside,” may have had something to 
“do with the appraisal of the Lone Star 
stock value. Notwithstanding it is 
conceded by exhibitors that “Sunny- 
side” is one of Chaplin’s poorest in re- 
cent seasons, still the strength of his 
biggest success, “Shoulder Arms,” 
which immediately preceded “Sunny- 
side” as a Chaplin release, has brought 
requests from exhibitors for “runs” and 
return dates in such quantities that 
the First National may net a larger 
profit on the poorer Chaplin than it 
did on Chaplin’s best. 

Exhibitors who ordinarily would 
have played a Chaplin for two days 
have booked “Sunnyside” for a week, 
and there are many indications Chap- 
lin’s hold on the lovers of film fun 
is so healthy that “Sunnyside” can not 
perceptibly dent it. 

To crest this current popularity the 
new controllers of the Lone Star be- 
lieve is the opportune time to realize 
once again upon the old Mutual-Chap- 
lins. 


FILM IN TWO HOUSES. 


The feature “Open Your Eyes,” which 
opened at the Central last Saturday, 
is to be shown at two theatres at the 
same time in New York. If the ar- 
rangements are successfully concluded 
the picture will also be on exhibition 
at the Republic next week. 


The advertising for the picture was 
a copy of the letter from the National 
Board of Review, which was sent to 
all of the daily papers in New York 
last week. After running the ad in 





one edition, the “Evening World” in- 
formed the management of the show it 
would be unable to accept it. The 
morning “World” followed suit. At 
that one of the laudatory notices that 
the picture received appeared in the 
“Evening World.” 


With two shows on Saturday the 
picture played to over $2,000 on the 
day and Sunday was practically a 
rod away from noon on at the Cen- 
tral. 


A. H. Woods has given over the 
Woods, Chicago, for the summer run 
of the film there. 


DISEASE FILMS INVESTIGATED. 


Investigation by the District Attor- 
ney of the legitimacy of ownership of 
several sections of certain clinical sex 
films now a recently bidding for 
patronage within the zones of Greater 
New York is presaged by the presence 
of government observers at certain 
performances of the “Fit to Win,” “End 
of the Road,” “Open Your Eyes” type 
now bidding for States Rights buyers. 


The claim has been made that enor- 
mous footage included in some of the 
pictures is government property, for 
which the revenue department at 
Washington received nothing, and that 
in certain instances the army and navy 
footage was obtained speciously, if not 
fraudulently. 


In the case of “Fit to Win,” it is 
averred by the influence stimulating 
the District Attorney’s office that both 
the government and certain divisions 
of the marine and military arms of 
the county were imposed upon, the 
consent of the latter to appear in the 
pictures having been gained upon the 
assurance that the films were to be 
shown for military or naval purposes, 
that posing for the picture was a 
patriotic duty. One of the pictures 
(“Fit to Win”) being investigated, is 
controlled by Isaac Silverman, a for- 
mer $1 a year man in Washington, 
who recently branched out as a pur- 
veyor of social hygiene features for 
public consumption and private gain. 


“Know Thy Husband,” the newest of 
pictures of the sort, is being hurried 
to completion this week, and will be 
offered initially at the Belasco, Wash- 
ington, D. C., next Monday. It has 
been made by Samuel Cummins, after 
an original scenario, by Jay Holly, di- 
rected by J. D. Williams. Cummins 
claims every foot of his picture is a 
legitimate part of his production, and 
that any government naval or military 
footage included has been turned over 
to him regularly by the government; 
that he is backed by the moral sup- 
port of national and Manhattan sex 
hygiene bodies, including Health Di- 
rector Royal Copeland, who will be 
pictured in one of the groups. 


Eastman Numbering Film Footage. 


The Eastman Kodak Co. is now num- 


bering its raw film footage from 1 to 
100,000. 


_ This has proven of considerable aid 
in cutting pictures. The deleted foot- 
age may easily be replaced through it 
and a record kept. __ 


PA. DISTRIBUTORS’ LICENSE. 
Harrisburg, July 1. 


Among the bills passed finally dur- 
ing the closing days of the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature was the Soffel bill 
requiring motion picture distributors 
to take out an annual license at $50. 


Censors is empowered to revoke the 
certificate of approval of any film 
which is being exhibited wnder a lease 
from a distributor who has failed to 
secure a license and to refuse to grant 
certificates for the films of a distribu- 
tor who has neglected to take out a 
license. ; 
On and after Jan. 1, 1920, every dis- 
tributor desiring to do business within 
Pennsylvania shall keep on deposit 
with the Board of Censors an amount 
of meney or securities equal to the 
amount of deposits held by such dis- 
tributor and paid by exhibitors as a 
license or aS part payments on con- 
tracts of leasing, or as a pledge or 
security for damages or for any other 
purpose provided for in any contract 
between the distributor and exhibitor. 


N. W. EXHIBITORS ORGANIZE. 
Seattle, Wash., July 1. 

The Northwest Exhibitors’ Circuit 
was incorporated here last week with 
75 members. The new organization 
went on record as being violently op- 
posed to pictures of a salacious char- 
acter. It will endeavor to raise the 
standard of picture presentation, im- 
prove working conditions and promote 
a spirit of co-operation and unity of 
aim. ane 

The business of the new organization 
will be to stabilize and render uniform 
as far as possible the handling of films, 
to manufacture, rent, lease, buy and sell 
films and pictures productions of all 
descriptions and to buy and sell all 
kinds of merchandise and equipment 
for the use in picture theatres. 

The following officers were elected: 
James Q. Clemmer, Seattle, president; 
Frederick Mercy, Yakima, first vice- 
president; C. F. Hill, Albany, second 
vice-president; B. W. Bickert, Boise, 
third vice-president; Frank T. Bailey, 
Butte, fourth vice-president; H. B. 
Wright, secretary and general mana- 

er. The directors are as follows: 
Vamai Q. Clemmer; J..C. Stille; H. T. 
Moore; Frederick Mercy; John Ranz; 
Frank T. Bailey; C. F. Hill. 


$300,000 MYSTERY SERIAL.. 


The news of the projection of two 
new big mystery serials by Louis 
Burston, one with Francis Ford as the 
lead, and another with King Baggot 
as the man of suspense and adven- 
ture, is followed by the organization, 


consummating Monday, of a new re- 


leasing combination to shoot a 15- 
episode mystery serial with Romaine 
Fielding and Mabel Taliaferro as the 
stellar headliners, the new production 
te cost not less than $300,000, and to 
be, in design, the most pretentious of 
all recent installment dramas of the 
suspended climax type. 

The picture will be marketed by the 
International. 

Lloyd Lonergan, who wrote “The 
Million Dollar Mystery,” is announced 
as the author, with Fielding directing. 
The backing by the Howell Motion Pic- 
ture Corporation is said to come from 
a combination of Michigan automobile 
men desirous of making a film plunge. 
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FEMININE STARS NEEDED. 


At their wits’ ends for feminine 
camera stars of high power voltage 
enough to blaze box office profit, the 
picture producing corporations that be- 
lieve in the star system are fast being 
driven back over their trails to take 
supplementary consideraticn of stellar 
material they have sporadically em- 
ployed and then let go. 

The return of the producers fol- 
lowed the discovery by one that the 
biggest successes in the film business 
popularly are scored invariably by 
players familiar with the screen, whose 
personalities are adapted to camera 
reflexes. 

A result of the situation has been 
a line-up by one of the biggest of the 
producing syndicates of about all the 
feminine and male players of star qual 
ity who have scored worth while suc- 
cesses under the camera within the 
past several years, and the eventuation 
the securing by this company of op- 
tions on the work of three of the 
female stars and two of the men 
players so reconsidered until the com- 
ing holidays, barring the engagement 
of these particular pantomimists by 
other companies meanwhile for a long- 
er period. 

The that bored most 
comprehensively into the drive for new 
material compounded a digest cover- 
ing the~past half dozen years, the 
deduction from which pointed clearly, 
according to the compilers, to the 
conviction that a better knowledge of 
the capacity of player$ now available 
is more needed by the pickers for the 
big film troupes than a raking‘ over 
of the beauty and virility marts for 
new film subjects. 

The digest listed among those now 
riding the high rollers of production 
and public popularity Mary Pickford, 
Pauline Frederick, May Allison, Mar- 
guerite Clark, Nazimova, the Gish girls, 
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Bessie Barriscale, Dorothy Phillips, 
Norma and Constance Talmadge, 
Elaine Hammerstein, Louise Glaum, 


Olive. Thomas, Charlie Chaplin, Doug- 
las Fairbanks,: Charlie Ray, June EI- 
vidge, Evelyn Greely. Eugene O’Brien, 
Viola Dana, Theda Bara, Dustin Far- 
num, Bert Lytell, Anita Stewart, and 
among those qualified by past per- 
formances to be as successful as any 
of the above, a long list no member 
of which, it is said, is retained long 
enough by any one producer to cinch 
the hold on the public that the occa- 
sional pictures make, this list including 
among others, Louise Huff, Leah Baird, 
Blanche Sweet. Grace D’Armond, Gail 
Kane, Anna O. Nillson, Henry Walthall, 
Zena Keefe, Madeline Traverse, Mar- 
garita Fischer, Ruby De Remer, Orme 
Hawley. Lillie Leslie, Claire Whitney, 
Bessie Love and Ruth Stonehouse. 

The compilers of the digest make a 
special notation of the many admirable 
players for the screen whom circum- 
stances have practically eliminated 
from big work, though but a few sea- 
sons back their names were house- 
hold words for big companies that 
went defunct or suffered a. loss of 
identity through the constant amalga- 
mations that are a part of every day’s 
filmdom. 


EDEL COMPANY FORMED. 


Lionel Edel, brother of the late 
Harold Edel, has formed the Edel Pic- 
tures Corporation to specialize in two- 
reelers. 
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BIG CANADIAN COMBINE FORMED 
TO BUY AMERICAN MADE FILMS 





New Organization Open For All Kinds of Purchases, According 
to Alexander Hawtrey. Visitor Bewails Lack of 
“Artistic Perception” in Present 
Day Pictures. 
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With every foot of studio floor space 
in the country bringing bonanza rates, 
with audiences piling into the country’s 
16,000 picture theatres in volumes and 
at higher prices for seats than they 
have ever paid before, even in the 
warm weather season, the news of the 
formation last week in Toronto of a 
big group of war-rich speculators who 
design buying up American-made films 
and incidental film values, comes as an 
added thrill just now even to the mute 
drama’s optimists. 

Alexander Hawtrey, one of the clus- 
ter, who arrived from Canada and is 
stopping at the Astor, spoke unreserv- 
edly of the purpose of the combination 
of whom he is one. / ; 

“T am not at liberty to mention the 
names of my associates. I myself am 
one of the many film men of London 
put out of business by the war. It will 
be some time before the old country 
gets its pace back, and as I and my 
partners feel that as pictures are a 
perishable commodity, we prefer to 
deal in existing values rather than in 
the futures that investment in the for- 
eign market must mean at this time. 

“We're open for all kinds of picture 
purchases. We shall not produce, but 
we shall be glad to finance pictures 
already under way that we may deem 
prospectively profitable. We will en- 
gage stars and negotiate them, where 
our judgment directs. We will invest 
in theatres already going. We have 
ample capital. We do not consider our 
business unusual in any of its depart- 
ments. 

“My two associates are familiar with 
most phases of the film ‘business. We 
shall buy the rights to produce certain 
novels and plays, and negotiate for 
their resale. We believe the present 
year of films a stabilized one, during 
which anyone reasonably adventurous 
and reasonably conservative—and I 
don’t regard the condition as a para- 
dox—can make big money by big and 
even by small investments.” 

Desirous of justifying his claim to a 
knowledge of the several branches of 
films, the visitor bewailed the lack at 
this time of what he termed “artistic 
perceptions” in all save one or two 
of the big producing companies. He 
and his associates are plunging into 
films in this country to take advan- 
tage of what they deem “soft spots.” 
Saying his judgment was shared by his 
associates, Mr. Hawtrey said he and 
his partners planned to clean up main- 
ly by directing their whole attention 
to what he designated as “manipula- 
tion.” None of the big companies, save 
the Fig Four, he said, was getting 100 
per cent. out of their products. The 
big combinations are all so tense in 
turning out pictures or increasing the 
number of their theatres or franchise 
holders that they have wholly lost 
sight of the fortunes in their hands 
that they do not negotiate. Illustrat- 
ing his point, the visitor pointed to 
the casual interest given the produc- 
tions of the French producing directors 
for the World several seasons ago a 
Tourneur, Capellani and Chautard— 
with Alice Brady, Robert Warwick, 
Clara Kimball Young and Vivian Mar- 
tin, among the World’s stars at that 
time, and to the fabulous fortunes 
made by other exploiters of . these 
Same directors with these same stars 
subsequently when the product was 

lazed for its full face value, and ex- 


hibitors throughout the world aroused 
by agitating publicity to an apprecia- 
tion of the unusual quality offered in 
the films of the three Frenchmen. Clara 
Kimball Young was as good an actress 
when the World first marketed her as 
she was when Lewis Selznick grabbed 
her and squeezed the cards for every 
dollar there was in the hand. In like 
measure, the same statement is true, 
of Miss Brady, Warwick and Miss 
Martin, Mr. Hawtrey urges. At the 
time the World Film Corporation was 
marketing these productions abroad 
the British rights could have been sold 
for twice what they brought if the 
leaseholders had only gone about their 
business informed, Mr. Hawtrey de- 
clared. Other convictions he expressed 
were that the Vitagraph in its palmiest 
days never did “go after” the 100 per 
cent. returns its productions warrant- 
ed, but kept, literally running around 
in a circle, chasing its own tail, and 
adding star after star and director 
after director to its producing staff 
with little or no attention to price- 
fixing and profit-getting; that the pic- 
tures of Dorothy Kelly, since retired, 
produced by the Vita could have drawn 
the Pickford money of today if as- 
tutely marketed; that Anita Stewart’s 
films could have been sold by the Vita 
for approximately as much money as 
that star’s present operators will clean 
up on her; that film men would do well 
to heed the advice of the late J. P. 
Morgan that/no investor should em- 
bark in any kind of business unless 
equipped with three things—nerve, 
ample capital and accurate and intim- 
ate information of all branches of the 
business involved; that Mary Miles 
Minter, who jumped into a contract of 
more than a million dollars for three 
years’ service last week could have par- 
alleled the business of Mary Pick- 
ford at different times within the past 
two seasons under the right manipula- 
tion; that the judgments of film leaders 
needed standardizing, as witness Lewis 
Selznick, far-visioned enough two sea- 
sons ago to grab and operate Clara 
Kimball Young, falling down the same 
season in letting Mary Miles Minter 
slip through his grasp for a difference 
of $50 per week in the salary she asked 
and that which he was willing to pay, 
the star asking $300, $350 and $400 per 
week, successively in a three-year con- 
tract and Selznick losing out because 
he refused to pay more than $250, $300 
and $350, progressively for a three- 
year period; that the native market is 
red hot with past and present illustra- 
tions of the bonanza fortunes in films 
for operators whe know how to play 
every card for its full face value. 


JEAN PAIGE’S LUCK. 


Vitagraph has just signed Jean Paige 
on a two years’ contract. A newcomer 
in pictures, her luck was proverbial. 
She appeared in what was to be a 
minor role in “Too Many Crooks,” an 
offering starring Gladys Leslie. Much 
to everyone’s surprise she walked away 
with the picture. 

_The result was that Vitagraph offi- 
cials signed her as quickly as possible. 


FRENCH BUYER HERE. 


J. Rosen, of Paris, arrived in the 
country last week to buy American 
films far France. He will remain 
several weeks. 


Through an arrangement which has 
been completed by Theodore C. Dei- 
trich and W. W. Hodkinson, the future 
productions in which Doris Kenyon is 
to be starred will be released through 
the Hodkinson exchanges. Instead of 
these productions being made by the 
De Luxe Pictures Corporation they 
— be the product of Deitrich-Beck, 
ne. 

.The company was organized this 
week in Albany. Mr. Deitrich was 
elected president, and production man- 
ager of the organization while Arthur 
F. Beck treaturer of the Artco com- 
pany (producers of the Augustus 
Thomas dramas) is secretary, treasurer 
and business manager. The entire 
North American rights will be in the 
hands of the W. W. Hodkinson Cor- 
poration while the foreign rights will 
be controlled by the Frank Brockliess 
company. 

The plan is to produce from four to 
six pictures annually with Miss Kenyon 
as the star. All of the pictures will 
be made from stories by Louis Joseph 
Vance. The first will be’ “The Band 
Box” which has been in the “best 
seller” class during the last year. 


FIRST NATIONAL ASSESSMENT? 


According to report about an as- 
sessment of First National franchise 
holders is imminent. The amount is 
not mentioned. 

The franchise holders so far are 
said to have paid in over $1,000,000 to 
the First National treasury and are 
obligated for $1,500,000 more on con- 
tracts by next fall. 


WOODS’ PICTURE. 


A. H. Woods is to send a number of 
road companies on tour next season 
with a feature picture entitled “Free 
and Equal.” It is a story of race dif- 
ferences in color. 

The picture was secured by him 
more than a year ago and has been 
kept on the shelf until the closing of 
the war. 


ALICE BRADY IN “SINNERS.” 


Alice Brady will do “Sinners” by 
Owen Davis as the first of eight pic- 
tures she is to make for Realart. Ken- 
neth Webb will direct. 


DORALDINA’S OWN CO. 


Doraldina, the dancer, who +has ap- 
peared in several film productions, is 
to have a picture company of her own. 


_ 


W. H. Dietz Reindicted by Government. 
Seattle, Wash., July 1. 

After 14 hours deliberation, the Fed- 
eral Grand Jury, in Spokane, disagreed 
in the case of William H. (Lone Star) 
Dietz, a picture player charged by the 
Government with making false regis- 
tration at the time of the draft. Dietz 
asserted he was of Indian parentage, 
therefore exempt. 

Shortly after his discharge he was 
re-indicted on two counts, charging 
false registration and falsifying his 
questionnaire. Dietz is out on bail. 


Anderson Starts for Coast. 


G. M. “Bronco Billy” Anderson left 
for the Coast, last Monday. He will 
start immediately on a new series of 
five-reel Westerns. 

The demand from the European mar- 
ket for Westerns for the continent has 
been so big as to prompt him to re- 
turn to the film field. 


Norwegian Film Man Here. 


G. A. Olsen, general manager of the 
Nora Film Corp., of Christiania, Nor- 
way, arrived this week on the Fred- 
erick VIII. He will remain in the 
country for about a month studying 
film conditions. 


DORIS KENYON WITH HODKINSON. DISPUTE OVER INDIA’S RIGHTS. 


Calcutta, May 26. 

Bijou, Ltd., distributors of picture 
films in the Indian Empire, secured an 
injunction May 24, forbidding the In- 
lease “Lest We Forget,” a production 
made by Metro, an American film cor- 
poration. 

The dispute rose as a result of a dis- 
agreement between Bijou and D. B 
Howells, an American film agent with 
offices in New York. Bijou claims 
Howells agreed to let them have, for 
a consideration, the distribution rights 
for India to the feature picture in ques- 
tion. Later he entered into another 
arrangement with the International, it 
is alleged. To prevent this arrangement 
going into effect Bijou applied for and 
secured an injunction from Justice 
Greaves. 


F. P. IN MEMPHIS THEATRE DEAL. 
Memphis, July 1. 

A deal for the sale of the Maiestic 
Amusement Co.’s holdings, including 
five picture houses and a lease on the 
Lyric Theatre, to the Memphis Enter- 
prise Co. was closed here last week. 

John D. Martin, an attorney through 
whom the transfer was made, declined 
to discuss the connection between the 
Memphis Enterprise Co. and the Par- 
amount-Artcraft Films, but it is under- 
stood the picture concern is interested 
in the local purchase. 

According to Mr. Martin a formal 
announcement of changes in policy will 
be made in a few days. The Majestic 
theatres were purchased from R. C. 
Tarlton and C. F. Bridges. 


VANCOUVER VERY BUSY. 

Vancouver, Can., July 1. 
According to reports, this city is go- 
ing to have several new theatres. The 
Allens of Toronto will commence work 
shortly on their new picture p deri 
Meetings are being held to try to 
arrange for the construction of an 
auditorium to seat 5,000. Rumors are 
circulating in regard to the erection 
of a~new legitimate theatre. Several 
years ago a new house was started, but 
was abandoned after the foundations 
had been put in and the steel work 
erected. Last season it was reported 
Klaw & Erlanger would complete this 

undertaking, but nothing was done. 
The season just ending has been one 
of the best here in a number of years. 


F. P.-L. People Sail. 

Albert Kaufmann, studio mana for 
Famous Players-Lasky, sailed for Eng- 
land June 30 on the Aquitania to take 
charge of the F. P.’s new producing 
studios now in course of erection near 
London. Eva Unsell, who will head 


the F. P. foreign scenario department, 
sails July 15. 





Dallam with Pathe. 
Frank Dallam, newspaperman just 
returned from France, has been added 
to the publicity staff of the Pathe 


company. He is assistant to Randolph 
Lewis. 


Mae Murray Back with Famous. 


Mae Murray has returned to Famous 
Players-Lasky for picture appearances. 
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FAILURE OF CHAPLIN “SUNNYSIDE” 
CAUSES UPHEAVAL IN FILMDOM 





Rival Producers See Imperative Necessity of Keeping Closer 
Watch on All Releases and Exercising Greater 
Care in Producing End of Industry. 





The bomb that the funny failure of 
the unfunny Chaplin “Sunnyside” 
proved to the film trade throughout the 
country last week resulted in one all 


night conference and several protracted 
day ones within 48 hours after the 
First National released the last Mil- 
lion Dollar C. C. feature. 


The conferences bombed by the pre- 
miere of the uncomic comic have since 
been followed by others, and are being 
supplemented by other meetings of 
executives of the film firms, who sud- 
denly discovered in the unamusing 
Chaplin surprise a “Stop, Look and Lis- 
ten” warning. 


The conferences sparked to imme- 
diate action following “Sunnyside’s” 
release were meetings of the financial 
and directing powers of two of the 
trinity of big rival camps summarized 
when mention is made of the Big 4, the 
Famous Players-Lasky-Moss Syndicate 
and the First National. 


And all the conferences indicated 
were aimed at the imperative necessity 
of considering instant searchlight 
close-ups of all products planned for 
release by the two combinations here- 
after. 


What the big combinations suddenly 
discovered with the advent of the new 
Chaplin flivver, the rank and file of ex- 
hibitors, East, West, North and South, 
are never tired of shouting to the 
producers, and that is that the best 
brains of the creative elements of film- 
dom, authors and directors, are cheap 
at any price, and that all the ink and 
paper that the big producing octopusi 
circulate yearly in advertising space 
that runs into millions must perforce 
prove all sheer waste unless the prod- 
uct advertised is of standard value. 


Digging into the ether of filmdom 
with the jagged ruthlessness of a buzz 
saw through a piece of cheese, the 
Chaplin flop furnished the trade of 
the country with one of its biggest 
laughs coming as “Sunnyside” did fast 
upon the heels of flamboyant expan- 
sions of screendom’s three leading or- 
ganizations. 

Oldtime film men who can take a 
hunk of camphor and a thimbleful of 
gun cotton and chemicalize it into cel- 
luloid and then make the celluloid be- 
have until it is the carrier of a play 
of grip and intelligence, whether comic 
or serious, are a unit in a hurried 
swinging just now of red lantern sig- 


nals. The veterans can’t see anything 
but wrecks ahead for the big organiza- 
tions unless the greatest care is ex- 
ercised at the producing end of the 
industry. These experts raise their 
voices for quality in the output. Of 
what gain, they ask for the big com- 
panies to gather in hundreds of the- 
atres, with nothing to fill ’em? And 
they point warningly at the walk-outs 
throughout the country of audiences 
on “Sunnyside” and name in the same 
breath more than a score of other fail- 
ures in films within the past three 
months, failures that might have proved 
successes if given the concentrated at- 
tention at the production end that the 
companies circulating them exercised 
toward the features’ distribution. 


Everyone knows that Chaplin’s ad- 
mirers are world-wide, and that cap- 
tious criticism or envy never enters 
into the judgment of the world’s mil- 
lions eager to roar at a universally 
comic idol, but not all the affection of 
all the comedian’s followers could stem 
the admission everywhere that “Sunny- 
side” should never have been written, 
never touched, and never circulated, 
save possibly as arube drama. No one 
has yet been found who thinks it is 
funny unless, possibly, the picture’s 
surely stage-blind producers. 


The puzzle to the picture’s exhibitor 
critics is how the studio and scenario 
departments of a corporation that has 
literally in the palms of its hands the 
fortunes that the Chaplin name spells 
could so blindly and dumbly spill the 
beans and send “Sunnyside” forth as 
a “Million Dollar” picture, when even 
unfunny Marie Dressler is a Bert Wil- 
liams roar in comparison. 

The red lanterns of the warning 
switchmen point to the fate of the 
General Film, one of the most astutely 
sewed-up financial institutions in all 
the category of the world’s big business 
of all kinds. The brains of the G. F. 
were all at the top, or organization 
pivot of the group, and no one thought 
to take a look at the bases upon which 
the whole thing rested, i. e., the pic- 
tures, until one day the whole thing 
turned turtle and carried down prac- 
tically all the units that the G. F. in- 
volved. The veterans, exhibitors and 
producers, who swing the danger sig- 
nals suggest that it would be a good 
thing for the film industry now con- 
fronted by a prosperity wave without 
precedent if the men who are giving 
all their attention to the capture of 


FOX MUST PAY. 

Judge Martin T. Manton handed 
down a decision in the VU. S. District 
Court permanently restraining the Fox 
Film Corporation from interfering with 
Jewel Carmen in her choice of an en- 
gagement. ; 

The injunction awarded Miss Carmen 
also provides she be re-imbursed by 
Fox for the time lost by her since last 
July when she started to work for 
Frank Keeney. The exact amount of 
damages will be determined by Judge 
Manton later. 

It is estimated that Miss Carmen lost 
about $53,000 by her twelve months of 
enforced idleness. That is the amount 
her attorney, Nathan Burkan, will sub- 
mit to the court as approximating what 
his client would have earned in a year 
under the terms of the Keeney agree- 
ment. 

In writing his decision Judge Man- 
ton made a particular point of the 
question of interference, stating: “If 
one maliciously interferes with a con- 
tract between two persons and in- 
duces one of them to break the con- 
tract to the injury of the other, the in- 
jured party can maintain an action 
again the wrongdoer. That the de- 
fendants acted intentionally is proven 
beyond dispute. The mere fact that 
they may have thought they had an 
equitable or legal right to do so is 
not an answer to an equitable action 
if they were wrong in this judgment.” 

In deciding the action in favor of 
Miss Carmen Judge Manton also stated 
that “the measure of her damages is 
the loss of salary which she sustained 
by reason of her inability to carry out 
the Keeney contract. But for the de- 
fendant’s interference, she would have 
earned such salary as the contract 
provided. A decree may be presented 
accordingly. 


GRIFFITH TO PRODUCE IN N. Y. 

D. W. Griffith will either build or 
rent a studio in the vicinity of New 
York when he returns from the coast 
July 15. Griffith has decided to make 
his main headquarters in the East, 
hereafter. 

The California studios will be re- 
tained, but all of the future produc- 
tions will be made in New York. 


FLYNN SERIAL FOR OLIVER. 

The Oliver Films is to produce a 
serial picture with Chief Flynn as the 
central character. It will doubtlessly 
have as its plot the recent bomb out- 
rages and the tracking down of the 
criminals as its principal punch. 





theatres and film contracts would in- 
stead dig into their scenario and stu- 
dio departments and have every move 
made therein the best that money could 
buy, and then have the work of the de- 
partments so equipped checked up by 
another staff of editors and creators 
so that when any picture was finally 
released it came forth with a better 
blessing than a gambler’s chance. 


TREMENDOUS EXPORT DEAL. 

$20,000,000 in films, ail American 
made, ready to be dumped into Ger- 
many, Aystria, Russia, the Jugo and 
Czecho Slovak states, Poland, the Bal- 
kan States and Hungary. For sev- 
eral months past, ever since the sign- 
ing of the armistice, there have been 
signs of activity in the foreign rights 
for these countries, but the details of 
the deals that were being put over by 
the film men who were working in 
the background, did not fully come to 
light until the signing of peace. 


The corporation handling the rights 
for the European countries is the At- 
lantic Cinema Corporation, the officers 
of which are Benj. Blumenthal, of the 
Import and Export Co., as president; 
William M. Vogel, vice-president and 
treasurer, and Samuel Rachmann, the 
German impressario, who has been in 
this country for a number of years. 
They have secured the rights to Ger- 
many, Austria and Russia and other 
countries for over 1,000 feature sub- 
jects and state their investment rep- 
resents between $15,000,000 and $20,- 
000,000. 


They have secured 400 five and six- 
reel features, turned out by Triangle, 
which includes all of the Fairbanks, 
Hart, Marsh, Talmadge, Ray, and other 
star features made by those producers 
since 1915, and none of which naturally 


got into any of the enemy countries. ° 


They also have something like 300 
Keystone comedies. 

They have 100 five-reel subjects, 
turned out by the Metro in the last 
couple of years, as well as 12 special 
Nazimova productions. The entire out- 
put of Goldwyn, Select and Selznick 
are also signed for. 


The Charles Chaplin comedies that 
were made by the Mutual and the 
product of the First National are con- 
tracted for and will be in the first 
shipments made for abroad. 


Of the shorter subjects, the Outing- 
Chester scenics and several comedy 
series are also arranged for. 

Approximately 100 independent feat- 
ure productions are purchased outright 
and the serials include “The Master 
Mystery,” with Houdini, and the “Craig 
Kennedy” serial. 


Mr. Blumenthal is at present in 
Copenhagen making arrangements for 
the shipment of the film into Ger- 
many at the earliest possible moment. 
The other two partners are still in 
this country and arranging for the 
purchase of additional pictures for the 
territory. 


Working on Chambers’ Features. 


The Thanhouser studios at New 
Rochelle, N. Y., recently purchased by 
A. H. Fischer, are being occupied by 
B. A. Rolfe, who has started on a 
series of ten features by Robert W. 
Chambers for Mr. Fischer. 

The first will be “The Shining Band.” 
The plant was purchased from Craw- 
ford Livingston and Dr. Schallenberg. 
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arena g oman ; 


FOUR 
LAURELS 


An oddity in terpsichore 


BOOKED SOLID 


Direction: 


HORWITZ-KRAUS, Inc. 
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Starring in “Mr. 
Manhattan” in 
England. 

New York Repr.: 
SAM. BAERWITZ 
1493 Broadway 


Uendon Repr.: 
MURRAY & DAW 
5. Lisle St., W.C. 2 








CLYDE 
NELSON 


THIS WEEK 
NORFOLK RICHMOND 


KEITH VAUD. EXCHANG® 


STAN 
STANLEY 


THEATRE 
PATRON 


Business vs. Emotions 


We are betting our money that Willard will win— 


and pulling with all our might for DEMPSEY to 


come through vi 

Where is the f *¥ who always said New York 
would never go d 

BRADY and MANONEY, please drop us a line 
with your address as [I have something important 
to tell you Address care of Norman Jefferies, 64) 


Real Estate Trust Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa 


JIM and MARIAN 


HARKINS 


Playing the Del Mar Time 
Direction, NORMAN JEFFERIES 




















HOTEL 
JOYCE 


31 West 7ist St., New York 


Ask BILLY GLASON, LARRY 
REILLY, BILL HALLIGAN or 
GEO. MORAN. 














CLARKE 


EARL 


LaVERES 


“I'll never forget the 
day our town, Cucum- 
ber Junction, went dry. 
The blow killed my 
Uncle Ezra, you might 
say, instantaneous.” 


“You know how it is 











with me, Timmie.”’ 


FRIEND MAGGIE SEZ: 


FISHER and GILMORE 
MOSS TIME 


MISS SCOTT 


an 


Emulsional Actress 


Wooed and Won 


BY A COMIC. 


After the Honeymoon they 
framed a two-act so 
they could be together 
and last night 
Entered Vaudeville 
as an 
Act in “ONE” 

“f Funeral Services 
tomorrow at 10 
No Supper Show. 


COOK and OATMAN 
LOEW CIRCUIT 
Direction, MARK LEVY 










! OSWALD 


r Care of 
_~ Rawson 


and Clare 


Auburndale, 








FASTER: CHAS: BORNHAUPT 








fo JERRY am I; you all know 

i am waudevilie’ s “Mite ef Mirth.” 

Three feet tall, I am classy and neat; 

‘Though the size of a kid, have a voice 
you can’t beat. 

Lo af ways there are to reach fame— 


Entertaining is my middle name. 


justly featured wherever I play, 


Everywhere from the Coast to Broad- 
way. 
FR ocoenized artist, no stranger to fame. 


Really. why ask? you all know my 
name: 


b dee truly, a “Mite of Mirth,” LITTLE 
JERRY. 








THE 


HORDES DUO 


(MARIA and IVAN) 

















A EUROPEAN 
NOVELTY 


SINGING, MUSIC 


With Original Costumes and Scenery 





PRESENTING, 


and DANCING 


DIRECTION 


LEW GOLDBERG 




















8 to 16 
Weeks firm. 


CONTRACTS FOR Nothing too 
FRANCE 


APPLY TO 


HUGHES RYNER 


Exclusive Booking Manager for 


CH. DEBRAY’S HALLS 
NOUVEAU CIRQUE, PARIS 


big!!! 


BRENDELandBERT 


IN THEIR OWN ACT 
“Waiting for Her” 














Mabelle Fonda 
Trio 








This Week (June 30)—Davis, Pittsburgh 


- 











(Himself) 
BOOKED SOLID BY 


EARL & YATES 




















CHICK OVERFIELD 


That Sensational Chap on the Wire. 
Address VARIETY, New York 


An American With Advanced Ideas. 











ALICE 


MILLER 4 BRADFORD 


Henderson’s, Coney Island 


“All for a Song” 


this week (June 30) 


Direction, ROSE & CURTIS 
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1211-12-13 Masonic Temple 


Chicago, Ills., July 4th, 1919. 


Mr. and Mrs. Vaudeville Actor: 
My dear friends:— 

| am taking this means of introducing to you a few of 
the most prominent writers of special material in the 
country today, for whom | am acting as representative, 
such as 
JACK LAIT PLAYS, SKETCHES and LYRICS 


EMIL DE RECAT ENSEMBLES, BALLETS and REVUES 
V. CHANCLER SMITH SKETCHES, DIALOGUES, SONGS, 


TABLOIDS and GIRL ACTS 
GEORGE F. RUBIN MUSIC and LYRICS 
JO SWERLING DIALOGUES and SKETCHES 
PHIL GOLDBERG MUSIC and LYRICS 
GIL BROWN PRODUCER and STAGING 


Now think. What does your act mean? Let me hear 





from you. 


Yours very truly, 


Ernie Young 
of Chicago 


New Agent for New Acts 
1211-12-13 Masonic Temple 








P. S. Always remember I’m never too busy to personally see 
your act. E. Y. 








